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P    A    R    T        11. 
Of   the   Art   of  Language, 

Introduction. 

ALL  the  fubjedls  of  human  know-  Intr. 
ledge,  how  many  and  various  ^-^^^^^^ 
Ibever,  are  either  the  works  of 
nature,  and  the  great  author  of 
nature  himfelf,  fo  far  as  he  can  be  com- 
prehended by  our  faculties,  or  the  works 
of  art.  The  author  of  nature  is  undoubt- 
edly the  higheft  fubjedl  of  the  contempla- 
Vol.  IL  A  tion 
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Intr.  tion  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  works  of 
^"^^^^^^  natm-e  are  likewlfc  far  mare  noble  arid  ex- 
cellent than  the  works  of  art,  being  the 
produAion  of  divine  wifdom ;  whereas 
the  other  are  produced  by  human  intelli- 
gence, working  in  imitation  of  divine  wif^ 
dom,  and  upon  that  model  forming  a  kind 
of  new  creation  :  for  not  only  ar^  the  ma- 
terials of  this  creation  fbmifhed  by  nature, 
but  every  idea  which  we  have  of  order, 
regularity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry  of  defign, 
are  all  taken  from  the  great  archetype  of 
divine  creation.  In  this  -way  does  man 
form  a  little  world  of  his  own,  of  which 
he  is  the  fovereign,  and  which -may  be 
called  the  world  of  Art^  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  great  world  of  Nature.  This 
creative  power  we  have  by  degrees  extend- 
ed to. every  fubjecl.of  nature  within  our 
reach ;  but  we  have  chiefly  exercifed  it 
upon  ourfelvcs,  being  the  fubjedl  of  all  o- 
thers  the  moil  in  our  po^^ncr,  and  which 
we  have,  jfrom  nature,  ..the  Capacity  of 
moulding  and  faihioning  to  our  own  con- 
<:eit,  more  than  any  other  animal  has 
that  we  have  yet  difcovered.  The  greateft 
work  of  art  therefore  is  man  himfelf,  as  wc 
-iee  him }  for  we  have  made  ourfelves,  as 
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I  Jiave  endeavoured  to  fliew,  both  a  Intr^ 
rational  and  political  animal;  and  alfo 
have  acquired  that  great  inftniment  of 
the  rational  and  political  life,  the  facul-* 
ty  of  fpeech.  The  fubjedl  of  this  art  is 
both  the  body  and  mind  of  man.  The 
firft  fiimiihes  what  I  call  the  iTiaterial  part 
of  language  ;  for  of  the  breath,  modified 
by  the  organs  o€  the  mouth,  is  produced 
articulation ;  and  the  mind  fumifhes  the 
ideas,  which  make  the  form  of  language. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  endeavoured  to  fliew  how  men  be- 
came firft  poflefled  of  this  faculty  of  fpeech, 
which,  for  being  common,  is  not  the  lefs 
wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofbpher. 
We  have  alfo  fhewn,  not  only  from  theory^ 
but  from  fadk,  how  imperfect  this  firft  lan- 
guage muft  have  been,  both  in  found  and  ex- 
predion.   We  are  now  to  explain  how,  from 
thofe  rude  eflays,  which  may  be  called  ra- 
ther attempts  towards  (peaking  tlian  fpeech^ 
an  ai't  of  language  was  at  laft  formed.    And 
what  I  chiefly  propofe,   in  this  part  of  the 
\   work,   is  to  fhew  wherein  this  art  confifts, 
I   and  how  great  the  difficulty  muft  have  been, 
jl   e\'ca  from  the  .rude  materials  furniflied  by 
the  firft  fiivages  who  articulated,  to  form 
A  2  a 
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IntT.  a  regular  fyftem  of  a  language.  This  is  1 
view  in  which  language  has  not  hitherto, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  been  confidered  ;  and  I 
hope  it  will  ferve  the  purpofe  of  vindica- 
ting from  obfcurity  a  learned  profeffion^ 
held  in  high  efteem  among  the  antients, 
but  which,  in  modem  times,  has  become 
almoft  a  name  of  contempt,  I  mean  the 
profeffion  of  the  grammarian.  For  I  think 
I  fliall  be  able  to  fhew,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  explain  well  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  moft  wonderful  art,  even 
after  it  is  invented  ;  and  as  the  gramma- 
rian profefles  to  teach  us  the  pradlice  of 
an  art  which  diftinguifhes  us  chiefly  from 
the  brute  creation,  and  not  the  pra£iice 
only,  which  children  have,  and  the  mod 
illiterate  of  the  vulgar,  and  even  fome 
brutes  in  a  certain  degree,  but  Ukewiic 
the  fcimce^  fo  that  we  may  fpeak  as  be- 
comes rational  creatures,  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted an  art  of  no  lefs  dignity,  than 
ufc. 
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Language. 


CHAPTER        I. 

That  there  muji  have  heen^  in  the  progrefs  of 
language^  tnvo  kinds  of  it ;  the  one  rude 
and  barbarous  y  the  other  fucceeding  to  it 
n  language  of  art. — The  requifttes  of  a    . 

language  of  art. 

I 

T  Hat  a  regular  and  formed  language,  Ch.  i. 
fuch  as  is  ufed  by  every  civilized  ^^^^^"^^ 
nation,  is  a  work  of  art,  no  man 
who  knows  any  thing  of  language,  or  of 
art,  will  deny.  It  is  equally  clear,  both 
from  reafon,  and  from  the  fadls  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  volume,  that  the  firft 
attempts  to  fpeak  muft  have  been  very  rude 
and  imperfed ;  and  that  the  firft  lan- 
guages among  men,  though  they  may 
have  ferved  the  purpofes  of  communica- 
tion in  a  very  narrow  fphere  of  life,  with 
few  wants,  and  as  few  arts  to  fupply  thofe 
wants,  muft  have  been  almoft  entirely  art- 

lefs. 
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Ch.  I,  lefs.     If  therefore  language  was  invented, 

^""^"^^^^  there  mud  have  beea  a  firft  and  a  fecond 

language  ;   the  one  altogether  rude  and  art- 

Icfs,    the  other  formed  by  rules  of  art, 

and  the  work  of  men  of  art ;  for  that  it 

could  not  have  grown  out  of  popular  ufe 

/''merely,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  fequel, 

/  to  make  evident.     But,  in  the  firft  place, 

it  will  be  proper  to  ihew  wherein  the  art 

of  language  confifts,  which  is  what  I  pro- 

pofij  to  do  in  this  fecond  part  of  the  work. 

When  that  is  done,  it  is  hoped  very  Uttle 

argimient  will  be  neceflary  to  prove,  that 

it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the 

mere  people^  but  muft  have  been  the  work 

of  artijisj  and  men  of  fuperior  abilities. 

The  art  of  language  appears  to  confift  in 
fiur  things,  i.  In  expreffmg  accurately 
and  diftin<5Uy  all  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  2.  In  doing  this  by  as  few 
words  as  poflible.  3.  In  marking  the  con- 
ne<5lion  that  thofe  words  have  with  one  a- 
nother.  And,  Iq/lly^^  The  found  of  the  lan- 
guage muft  be  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  of 
fufficient  variety.  Before  I  enter  more 
particularly  into  my  fubje(fl,  I  will  make 
fome  general  reflecUons  on  thefc  four  re- 
quiiites  I  and  what  I  am  to  fay,  will  be  the 

better 
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better  underftood  by  what  I  have  ah^ady  Ch,  i. 
iaid  of  the  imperfections  of  barbarous  Ian-  '^'^'^'^^ 
guages,  of  which  a  language  of  art  is  al- 
moft  in  every  particular  the  juft  reverfe. 

And,  Jlr/ly  with  refped  to  the  conceptions 
to  be  exprcfled  by  the  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, I  have  already  obferved,  that  a  few 
words  are  fiifficient  for  the  purpofes  of  bar- 
barous life,  in  which  there  are  but  few 
wants,  and  confequently  few  arts  necei^ 
iary  to  fupply  thofe  wants ;  but  in  civi- 
lized life,  the  number  required  is  prodi- 
gious; efpccially  if,  in  fuch  a  life,  not 
only  the  necelTary  arts,  but  thofe  of  plea- 
furc  and  refinement,  and  likewile  fciences 
of  pure  curiofity  and  fpeculation,  are  culti- 
vated. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
only  confider,  imoj  That  the  number  of 
individuals,  not  only  of  all  the  feveral 
kinds,  but  of  any  one  kind,  is  confidered 
as  infinite:  not  that  it  is  truly  io,  and 
ftriclly  fpeaking;  for,  in  a  finite  fpace, 
ftich  as  this  our  earth,  or  what  of  the 
heavens  we  fee,  it  is  impoflible  there  can  be 
an  infinite  number  of  any  thing  ;  but  it 
is  fo  with  refped  to  our  capacity  of  com- 
prehenfion,  and  to  the  ufe  of  language ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reafon  that,  as  I  have 

more 
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Ch*  I.  more  than  once  faid,  there  can  be  no  Ian- 
^'^^^^  guage  exprefling  individual  things  only. 
The  firft  part  therefore  of  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  foundation  of  all  the  reft, 
is  reducing  this  infinity  of  things  to  cer- 
tain clafTes,  called  by  the  logicians  genus 
and  fpeciesy  according  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  comprehenfive.     But  even  this,  with- 
out fome  further  art,  is  not  fufficient  to 
prevent  fuch  a  multiplication  of  words,  as 
would  make  any  language  unfit  for  ufe  : 
For  though  the  number  of  fpeciefes  is, 
flridlly    fpeaking,    farther    from   infinity 
than  the  number  of  individuals  ;   yet  with 
refpedl  to  our  capacity,  they  alfo  may  be 
confidcred  as  infinite.     In  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  advances  in  the  feveral  arts 
and  fciences,  we  are  daily  difcovering  new 
fpeciefes  of  things.     Nor  does  the  moft 
learned  man  in  the  world  know  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  thofe  which  nature  has  pro-^ 
duced ;    but  if  even    fuch  as  he  knows 
were  to  be  exprefTed  all  by  feparate  words, 
entirely  different  one  from  another,  fo  that 
the  one  could  not  fuggeft  the  other,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  memory  would  be  greatly 
overburdened,  and  confequently  the  lan-» 
guage  unfit  for  ufe ;  and  yet  it  is  neceffary 

for 
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for  clear  and  diftindl  expreffion,  that  every  Ch.  l*. 
ipecies  of  thing  fhould  be  denoted  by  a  fe-  ^^"^^"^^ 
parate  word  ;  and  not  only  mud  the  fpe- 
ciefes  of  fubftances  be  fo  denoted,  but 
but  thoie  of  qualities,  a(5lions,  and  ener- 
gies. The  barbarous  languages,  as  we 
have  fcen,  by  expreffing  feveral  things  by 
one  word,  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fufion ;  and  inftead  of  faving  the  multi- 
plication of  words,  have  greatly  increafed 
it.  Some  other  way  therefore  was  to  be 
devifed  to  prevent  words  from  increafing 
to  an  unwieldy  number :  and  this  was 
done  in  a  way,  which,  now  it  is  invented, 
appears  very  natural  and  obvious,  though, 
from  what  has  been  faid  of  the  barbarous 
languages,  it  is  evident  it  was  not  of  fo 
eafy  invention ;  and  that  was  by  exprcfling 
things  which  in  their  nature  are  con- 
neifled  together,  by  words  which  have  alfo 
a  conne<flion  with  one  another. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  chief  artifices  of 
language,  it  merits  to  be  explained  at  fome 
length ;  and  I  do  not  know  auy  example 
more  fit  to  explain  it  than  the  names  of 
numbers.  It  is  neceflJary  for  the  purpofe 
of  an  enlarged  fphere  of  life,  that  every 
individual  number,  at  leaft  to  a  very  great 

Vol.  II.  B  extent, 
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Ch.  I.  extent,    fhould  have   a   particular    name. 

^'''"^^'^  For  with  refpedl  to  numbers,  it  would  not 
be  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  life  to  divide 
them  into  clafles  or  fpeciefes,  as  we  do  o- 
other  things,  fuch  as  even  and  odd,  pri- 
mary and  compofed,  fquare  and  cube,  &c. ; 
but  tlie  particular  numbers  muft  be  ex- 
prefled.  Now  tliefe  are  really  infinite,  at 
lead  m  poffibility ;  and  if  fuch  of  them  on- 
ly as  we  have  occafion  to  ufe,  were  to  be 
exprefled  each  by  a  different  word,  that  a- 
lone  would  make  a  language  much  too 
bulky  for  ufe.  The  way  therefore  that  has 
been  contrived,  is  to  give  different  names 
to  particular  numbers,  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  e.  g.  to  the  extent  of  tetij  as  is  pradlifed 
by  the  European  nations,  and  alfo  by  fome 
of  the  barbarous  * ;  and  tlien  to  turn  back  a- 

gain 

•  This  IS  the  cafe  of  the  Hurons,  as  we  have  fcen, 
vol.  1.  p.  375.;  of  the  Algonkins,  Hontan,  vol.  2.  p.  2 17.; 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new-difcovcrcd  ifland  of  O' ahitce, 
vol.  1.  p.  376.  But  all  the  barharous  nations  have  not  Co 
pcrft;^  an  arithmetic.  The  Cyclops,  in  Homer,  counted 
his  flock  by  fives,  which  Homer  calls  wt/ixalm.  The  Caribbs 
count  in  the  fame  way,  likewife  the  Blacks  of  the  coafl 
df  Guineii.  Ariflotle,  if  I  am  not  midakcn,  fpeaks  of  a 
barbarous  nation  of  his  time,  whofe  arithmetic  went  no 
I  farther  than  four  :  and  that  of  certain  favages  upon  the 

bsuxks  of  the  river  Amazons^  according  to  Monf  de  la 

Condaoiinc, 
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gain  as  it  were,  and  reckon  ten  and  one,  Ch.  i. 
ten  and  two,  &c,  giving  names  to  the  new  ^'■^'^''^ 
numbers  compounded  of  the  names  of  the 
old.  In  this  way  we  go  on,  reckoning 
till  we  come  to  twice  ten ;  which  may  be 
cxprefled,  and  I  believe  is  expreffed  in 
moft  languages,  by  a  word  analogous  to  the 
names  of  two  and  ten  ;  and  in  like  manner 
wc  count  three  tens,  four  tens,  &c.  till  we 
come  to  ten  tens :  but  that,  in  all  languages 
that  I  know,  is  exprefled  by  a  word  quite 
different.  Then  the  reckoning  goes  on  till 
it  comes  to  ten  hundred,  and  then  another 

new 

Condamice,  went  no  farther  than  the  number  three ;  by 
which  I  do  not  underftand  that  they  counted  no  farther 
than  three,  but  that  after  they  had  come  to  three,  they 
turned  back,  as  we  do  when  we  come  to  ten,  and  faid, 
Three  and  one,  &c.  as  we  fay.  Ten  and  one.  It  may  feem 
furprifing,  that  a  nation,  after  they  had  gone  fo  far  as 
to  feparate  from  the  mafs  of  multitude  three  units,  and 
put  them  together,  fhould  not  have  gone  a  little  far- 
ther, before  they  turned  back,  at  lead  as  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  their  five  6ngers  ;  but  we  know,  from  many  o- 
ther  fafts,  how  flow  the  progrefs  of  invention  has  been. 
However  obvious  therefore  a  thing  may  appear  to  us, 
nurfcd  in  the  bofom,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and  fciences,  wc 
ought  not  from  thence  to  conclude  that  it  was  fo  to  the  firft 
men,  who  had  every  thing  to  invent :  and  to  one  who 
coadders  this  matter  rightly,  it  will  rather  appear  fur- 
prifing,  that  thofe  other  nations  ihould  have  come  the 
length  of  the  decimal  anihmetic  praflifcd  by  us,  and 
B  2  have 
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Ch.  I.  new  name  is  devifed  to  exprefs  that  num- 
^""^^^^  ber ;  and  fo  the  reckoning  goes  on  again 
till  it  comes  to  ten  thoufand,  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  given  a  particular  name,  viz. 
a  myriad.  But  further  in  this  nomen- 
clature they  have  not  gone ;  whereas  we 
have  gone  further,  and  given  a  name  to 
ten  hundred  thoufand,  viz.  a  milium  ; 
and  in  this  way  we  go  on  as  far  as  we  can 
conceive,  without  any  new  names  to  num- 
bers. 

This  example  will  ferve  at  lead  to  illu- 
ftrate  one  method  that  has  been  devifed  by 

have  been  fo  far  as  complete  arithmeticians  as  we.  Per-  ^ 
haps  it  was  the  number  of  the  ten  fingers  that  firft  led 
men  to  this  method  of  calculation.  But  I  rather  think 
it  was  fcience  and  philofophy  :  for  the  number  ten  is  the 
completion  of  number,  in  fo  far  as  it  contains  numbers 
of  all  different  kinds,  even  and  odd,  primary  and  com- 
pofed,  perfeA  and  imperfed,  fquare  and  cube  ;  and  from 
thence  it  is  faid  to  have  had  its  name  of  ima  in  Greek, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  itx*f^^*  Hgni* 
fying  to  contain.  It  was  therefore  very  proper  to  make 
this  number  the  cardinal  number,  upon  which,  as  upou 
a  hinge,  all  the  other  numbers  (hould  turn.  See  Janf 
hliehi  Comm,  in  Nicam,  Arithmetic,  ^—  If  this  be  fo,  it  is 
evident  that  no  barbarous  nation  could  have  Hied  this 
boundary  of  the  infinity  of  numbers,  but  mud  have 
got  the  invention  from  fome  other  nation,  confide- 
rably  advanced  in  arts  and  fciences,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, as  I  fuppofe,  that  thofe  barbarous  nations  who 
fpeak  a  language  of  art,  have  not  invented  it,  but  bor- 
rowed it  from  other  more  civilized  nations, 

the 
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the  artificers  of  language  to  fave  the  multi-  Ch.  i. 
plication  of  words,  namely,  compofition ; 
which  is  ufed  when  the  idea  to  be  expreffed 
is  compofed  of  two  other  ideas,  to  which 
names  have  been  already  given.  This  is 
fo  common  in  all  the  languages  of  art, 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  give  examples  of  it. 
I  {hall  therefore  only  add,  that  I  am  per- 
iuaded  there  are  many  more  compofitions 
of  i^rords  than  are  commonly  known  ;  and 
that  inch  etymologies  given  by  gramma- 
rians, however  fantaftical  or  far-fetched 
they  may  fometimes  feem,  are  many  of 
them  very  well  founded. 

But  fuppofe  the  idea  for  which  a  name 

is  fought,  is  not  compounded  of  two  i- 

deas,  but  is  conneAed  with  or  related  to 

another  idea,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 

cafe  ?    And  the  method  is  not  to  invent  a 

new  word,  as  is  done  in  the  barbarous 

languages  ;  but  with  fome  addition  to  or 

change  of  the  word  already  invented,  to 

exprefs  the  idea  connefted  with  that  of  the 

*  old  word :    and  this   method  is  what   is 

called  derivation^  which  is  of  fovereign  ufe 

in  all  the  languages  of  art  *• 

But 

•  Thefc  derivative  words,  in  the  language  of  Ari- 
&oUe*s  philofopbjy  are  called  xecfawf^a;  and  he  fays  they 

dilicr 
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Ch.  !•      But  fuppofe  that  the  idea  continxies  the 

^"^'"^^^^  very  £ame,  but  fome  addition  made  to  it, 

fuch  as  that  of  timCy    perforiy   relation   to 

any  thing  elfe,  or  any  other  neceflary  ad- 


differ  from  the  original  words  r^  irrurmt  Arlflotle*s  Ca* 
tegories  in  the  beginning  \  which,  as  his  commentator  Am- 
monins  Hermeias  has  very  well  explained  it,  means  the 
change  of  the  word  in  the  laft  fy liable.  The  inftances 
which  Ariftotlc  gives  of  fuch  paronymies^  is  that  of  yfotf^^ 
pmroMf  from  jfttfifMTtK99  and  MlfH$c  from  tnlfim*  But  al- 
though, in  thefe  inftances,  the  aJjedive  may  be  derived 
from  the  fubftantive,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the 
ahftraO  noun^  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  the  noun  expreffing 
the  quality  abftraftcdiy,  is  derived  from  the  adjeaivc, 
which  is  the  wor^  that  expreifes  the  quality  in  concrete, 
that  is,  conjoined  with  the  fubftance.  Thus  from  bonus^  is 
derived  bonitas^  from  g^oJ^  goodnefs^  dec  although  fuch  de- 
rivation be  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature ;  for,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  abitradt  quality  is  prior  to  the  quality  join- 
ed with  any  fubftance.  And  it  was  perhaps  for  this  rcafon, 
that  Ariftotle  chofe  the  two  inftances  above  mentioned, 
where  the  derivation  appears  to  be  according  to  the  or- 
der of  nature.  But  in  other  parages,  without  regarding 
the  grammatical  etymology  at  all,  he  derives  words  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  things  in  nature.  Thus  from 
AivMrsr»  he  derives  AtuMp,  and  from  itxmmrwn,  #ix«mc»  (fee 
Cetegor,  if  Amnun.  Comment,  fol,  136.),  though  the  gram- 
matical etymology  be  dire^ly  contrary.  And  his  com- 
mentator has  carried  this  philofophical  etymology  fo  far, 
as  to  derive  iVn,  the  third  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative  of  the  verb  Jt/a  from  w ;  that  is,  that  he  de- 
rives the  word  aiHrming  that  any  thing  exifts,  from  a 
word  denoting  the  abftraA  fdea  of  exifience.  De  In* 
terfrei.fol.  45, 

jundl, 
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jund,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  cafe?  And  Ch.  i. 
there  likewife  the  artificers  of  language  ^•^^^'^^ 
have  devifed  a  way  of  faving  tlie  multipli- 
cation of  words,  which  is  of  kin  to  the 
method  laft  mentioned,  but  is  different 
both  as  to  the  form  of  the  variation,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  word  when  varied.  It 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  ^ec^ 
tion  or  infleciion^  and  is  uied  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  forming  the  cafes  of  nouns  and 
tenfes  of  verbs  in  the  learned  languages. 

By  thefe  three  great  artifices,   the  two 
firft  things  which  I  require  in  a  langu  ige  of 
art  may  be  performed,  and  all  the  feveral 
ipeciefes  of  things,   fo  far  at  Icaft  as  we 
know   them,  and  all  their  diflFerent  qua- 
lities and  properties,  may  be  diftindlly  ex- 
prefled,   in  to  few  words  as  not  to  make 
the    language  cumberfome  and  unwieldy, 
like  the   Chinefe  written  language,  which 
confifts  of  to  many  chara<Sers,  no  lefs  it  is 
laid  than  eighty  thoufand,  that  no  man  li- 
ving perfedlly  underftands  it.  But  even  after 
this   is  done,  the  bufinefe  of  language  is 
not  completed  :   for  there  remains  ftill  the 
third  thing  that  I  require  in  a  language 
of  art,    which  is  perhaps   more  diflSicult 
!  than  any  thing  I  have  mentioned ;    and 

therefore. 
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Ch.  I .  therefore,  as  I  have  fliewn,  was  of  lateft 
invention ;  I  mean,  marking  the  connec- 
tion and  relation  that  words  have  to  one  an- 
other, or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  fyntax. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  any  number  of  words, 
exprefling  in  the  mod  clear  and  accm^te 
manner  the  feveral  things  they  ftand  for, 
would  convey  no  meaning  at  all,  if  they 
were  not  fome  one  way  or  another  con- 
neded  together.  For  though  the  bare 
utterance  of  the  words,  would  let  us 
know  that  the  fpeaker  had  the  ideas  afiix- 
ed  to  the  words  ;  yet,  without  fome 
conne(5lion  of  thofe  words,  there  would 
be  no  fpeech^  becaufe  there  would  be 
neither  aflirmation  nor  denial,  prayer  or 
command  exprefled,  nor  any  other  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  bufinefs  of  language  is  to  communi-* 
cate  to  one  another  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  it  is  evident,  that  unlefs  the 
words  are  conne<5led,  the  purpofe  of  Ian-* 
guage  could  not  be  anlwcred.  Here  then 
is  a  new  clafs  of  words  to  be  invented ; 
and  a  numerous  clafs  too,  if  we  confider,  , 
that  fubflances  mull  be  conne(fled  with 
fubftances,  qualities  with  fubflances  and 
with  one  another,  and  both  with  ^uerbs^  or    ■ 

words    , 


¥ords  betwixt  which  the  comxcdUon  is 
r  exprefled. 

le  laft  requifite  of  language  I  men- 
d,  refpedls  the  fbtind :  as  to  which 
;  things  may  be  obferved,  ly?,  That 
irords,  in  order  to  exprefs  fuch  a  prodi- 
y  variety  of  things,  fliould  be  very 
ti  varied  in  the  found.  It  is  therefore 
lary  that  they  fhould  not  confift  of 
rls  only,  or  a  few  confonants,  like  the 
b  of  the  barbarous  languages,  but  be 
iguifhed  and  articulated  by  as  many 
3nants  as  pofUble,  but  fo  as  not  to 
er  the  found  harfh  and  difagreeable. 
2^fo,  A  language  fiich  as  we  are  Ipeak- 
of,  muft  be  of  eafy  pronunciation ; 
not  only  the  facility  of  the  operation 
[le  fpeaker  muft  be  ftudied,  but  alfo 
Jeafiire  of  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  ^tio^ 
words  muft  be  of  a  moderate  length, 
litp  rfiofe  of  the  barbarous  lanfniajrefi. 
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CIu  I.  cannot  be  either  compofition  or  derivatiQa 

•^^"^^^^■^  without  enlarging  the  words  immoderately; 

The    declinable  words  alfb,   in  order  to 

admit  a  fufficient  variety  of   infledtion^ 

fhould  be  of  a  moderate  length  ;  and  not 

only  for  thefe  reafons,  but  for  the  fake  6f 

the  eafy  pronunciation  of  the  languagei 

the  words  ought  not  to  be  exceffively  long. 

Having  premifcd  thefe  general  oblerva+ 

vations,  which  will  ferve  to  explain  what 

is  to  follow,  I  will  proceed  to  confider  the 

.    feveral  parts  of  which  language  is  com* 

pofed. 


CHAP.        II. 

The  works  of  art  prior  to  the  art  it/elf. — Tb^ 
analytical  method  follotved  in  this  inquiry.'^ 
The  formal  part  of  language  to  be  frfi  ana^ 
Ijfed.* — Both  the  form  and  matter  mufl  havt 
been  analyfed  before  the  luriting  art  nvas  i 
H>ented. — The  nature  of  that  difcovery. 


U^v^O 


Ch.  2.  A  I^L  the  works,  both  of  nature  and  of  art, 
l\  are  compounds,  which  the  fenfe  pre- 
fcnts  to  the  mind.  Thefe  it  is  the  bufine& 
of  fcience  to  analyfe,  and  refolve  into  their 

principlcg, 
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principles,  or  conftituent  parts.  But  not  Ch.  2. 
only  the  works  of  nature  exifted  long  be-  ^"^''^^ 
€xe  any  iuch  analyiis  was  made,  but  even 
thofe  of  art,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree. 
Jor  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  arts  were 
invented  a  priori^  by  difcovering  the  prin- 
ciples firil,  and  from  thence  deducing  the 
confequences ;  on  the  contrary,  men  began 
by  pra6dfing ;  very  rudely  and  imperfedlly 
no  doubt  at  firft ;  but  as  they  improved  the 
padiice,  they  began  to  difcover  the  prin- 
ciples, and  at  laft  acquired  fcience  enough  to 
analyfe  the  art,  and  deduce  it  from  its  prin- 
ciples. In  this  manner  all  arts  have  been 
invented,  and  among  others  the  art  of 
language.  But  the  progrefs  was  very  flow 
from  pradice  to  principles ;  and  accor- 
dingly men  had  the  ufe  of  language  long 
before  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  gram- 
matical art,  by  which  language  is  analy- 
fed ;  and  in  like  manner  men  fung,  and 
played  on  inftnunents,  while  yet  no  fcale 
of  muiic  was  known,  nor  any  art  invent- 
ed by  which  a  tune  could  be  refolved  into 
die  feveral  notes  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
And  in  many  nations  of  the  earth  at  this 
day,  thefe  and  many  odier  operations  of 
ait  are  performed,  without  knowledge  of 
C  2  the 
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Ch.  2..  the  art  itfelf,;  that  is,  of  its  principles* 
^•'^^^^'^  As  therefore  the  compound  is  firft  in  order 
of  time,  at  leaft  with  refpe6l  to  us  and  out 
perceptions  ;  fo  compofition  in  the  feveral 
arts,  and  particularly  in  language,  is 
riiuch  eafier  than  the  analyfis  :  for  by  imi- 
tation merely  we  can  compofe,  or  by  na- 
tural fagacity  without  imitation,  which 
was  the  cafe  of  the  firft  inventors  of 
arts ;  but  we  cannot  analy fe  without  fcience* 
Accordingly,  how  many  people  do  we  fee, 
that  have  not  only  the  ready  ufe  of  Ian-* 
guage,  but  fpeak  very  properly,  without- 
the  leaft  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  art  ?  • 
But  though  compofition  be  fo  much  eafier 
and  more  obvious  than  analyfis  ;  yet  this 
laft  is  the  method  of  fcience,  being  that 
which  conftitutes  the  very  nature  and  ef* 
fence  of  fcience ;  for  nothing  is  fcien- 
tifically  treated  of,  that  is  not  refblved  in- 
to its  elements,  or  firft  principles.  So  that 
fcience  does,  not  follow  the  order  of  our 
perceptions,  which  begin  with  the  com-' 
pound,  but  the  order  of  nature,  accor-* 
ding  to  which  the  elements  or  principles  of 
all  things  are  firft.  As  therefore  we  pro- 
fefs  to  treat  of  language  fcientifically,  we 
Ihall  begin  witli  analyfing  it,  and  then  we 

fhall 
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fluH  jnroceed  to  the  compoiition  of  it ;  and  Ch.  2. 
this  method  we  think  the  moil  proper, 
becanic  the  compound,  in  this  matter  of 
language,  is  well  known  to  every  one,  as 
the  compofition  is  pracSlifed  by  every  one ; 
whereas,  if  the  compound  were  not  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  it  might  be  proper  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  difierent  method,  and  begin  with 
it 

All  the  works  of  art,  as  they  are  com- 
pofed  by  man,  fo  they  can  be  analyfed  by 
him  *.     And  the  beft  method  of  attaining 


•  Every  analyjis  is  a  dtwiRonf  but  every  divifion  is  not 
an  analyfis ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  logical  language,  divifion 
is  the  genus,  and  analyfis  the  fpecies.  Any  whole  may 
be  divided  into  the  parts  which  compofe  it,  as  a  body 
may  be  divided  into  its  different  members  ;  but  fuch  a 
dividon  is  not  that  which  we  call  analyfis,  bccaufe  the 
members  of  a  body  are  parts  of  the  body,  when  it  is  con- 
ftituted  or  formed,  but  they  are  not  the  principles  which 
conftitute  or  form  it,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  not  the 
principles  or  elements  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  the  dlvi* 
fion  into  thefe  lad  that  I  call  analyfis  ;  which  therefore 
difiers  from  the  other  divifion  in  this,  that  it  divides  the 
fubje^  into  parts  more  minute  and  fubtile,  not  obvious 
to  fenfe  or  common  apprehenfion  ;  but  which  being  dif- 
covered,  Ihew  the  nature  of  the  fubjc(fk,  becaufe  they 
ihew  the  principles  which  conQitute  it.  And  it  is  for  this 
reaiba  that  analyfis  is  the  method  of  fcicnce.  The  me- 
thod of  divifion,  or  dixretic  method,  and  the  analytical 
method,  being  two  ways  of  iuTelligating  the  idea  or  de- 
finition 
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Ch.  2.  a  pcrfcdl  knowledge  of  them  is,  firft  to  tak» 
^^^^^^  them  down,  as  it  were,  in  this  way,  and 
then  to  put  them  up  again.  Thus  if  a  man 
would  perfectly  underfland  the  nature  of 
a  watch,  or  any  other  machine,  he  fhould 
begin  with  taking  it  down,  and  confidering 
by  itfelf  every  wheel  and  fpring  of  it,  and 
then  he  ihould  learn  to  put  them  all  to-» 
gether  again  :  and  in  this  matter  of  lan- 
guage, the  method  in  which  we  teach  chil- 
dren tx>  read  is,  firft  to  make  them  analjrie 
words  into  letters,  or  elemental  {bimds, 
and  then  we  teach  them  to  combine  thofe 
letters  into  fyllables,  and  the  fyllables  in- 
to words;  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  we 
taught  them  in  any  other  way,  they  would 

finttion  of  any  thuig»  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
divifitm  of  which  we  are  fpealdng ;  but  wherein  the  difEer* 
ence  confifls  does  not  belong  to  our  fubjed  to  explain. 
I  (hall  onlj  add,  that  the  beft  example  of  the  dieretic 
method  to  be  found  in  EngHlb,  and  among  the  beft 
in  any  language,  is  what  Mr  Harris  has  given  us  in 
his  dialogue  concerning  yfrt,  of  which  he  has  rood 
accurately  inveftigated  the  nature  according  to  this  me- 
thod, in  the  manner  that  is  pradifed  by  Plato  in  the  &• 
fhtfia  and  Poiiiicui,  The  analytical  alfo  and  fynthedcai 
methods  of  reafoning,  are  different  from  the  analyfis  and 
fynthefis  which  I  am  here  treating :  but  to  explain 
wherein  that  difference  confifis^  would  be  alfo  foreign  to 
our  prelent  porpofe. 

be 
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be  impei&Aly  taught.  In  this  manner  Ch.2. 
dierefore  we  propofe  to  treat  of  language; 
bcguming  with  that  firft  and  principal  a- 
nalyfis  of  it,  and  of  every  compound, 
whether  of  art  or  nature,  I  mean  into  mat^ 
Ur  and  form.  With  this  diviiion  of  lan- 
guage we  fet  out  in  this  work,  and  we 
muft  never  lofe  fight  of  it. 

But  this  analyfis  is  too  general  to  ex- 
plain any  thing  particularly ;  it  will  there- 
ioxc  be  neceflary  to  analyfe  each  of  thofe 
parts  feparately  by  itfelf :  and  I  will  be- 
gin with  the  form^  that  is,  the  founds  of 
l^uAg^^g^  i^^  confidered  as  founds  mere- 
ly, but  as  founcis  fignificant.  In  treating 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  I  confidered 
the  material  part  firfl ;  but  in  exami- 
ning the  languages  of  art,  I  think  it  better 
to  follow  a  contrary  metliod,  and  begin 
with  the  principal  part,  that  is,  the  form, 
which  the  artificers  of  language  appear  to 
me  to  have  chiefly  confidered,  as  no  doubt 
they  ought  to  have  done,  in  framing 
the  founds  of  the  language.  Which  of 
thefe  two  parts  was,  in  order  of  time, 
firft  analyfed,  and  made  the  fubje(S  of  art, 
may  be  queftioned  j  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  no  language,  complete  both  in  found 

and 
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Ch,  2.  and  fenfe,  could  have  been  framed,  with- 
^"'""^''■^  out  knowing  the  principles  and  elements 
of  both  the  matter  and  the  form ;  for  though 
fuch  a  language,  when  formed,  may  be 
ufed  without  the  knowledge  of  either ;  yet 
it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  both.  If  this  be 
true,  die  writing-art,  which  in  order  of 
time  was  certainly  pofterior  to  the  art  of 
language,  was  not  fo  great  a  difcovery 
as  is  commonly  imagined.  For  the  great 
difficulty  of  that  difcovery,  was  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  found  of  a  language  into  its  e- 
lements  ;  fo  that  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
this  had  been  done  before,  when  the  art  of 
language  was  formed,  there  remained  no- 
thing to  be  done,  but  to  find  out  charaders 
to  mark  the  elemental  founds  already  difco- 
vered.  And  that  the  invention  of  writing  was 
no  more  than  this,  appears  to  me  from  the 
Egyptian  ftory  which  Plato  has  preferved 
to  us  *,  of  that  king  of  Egypt,  who,  when  he 
was  told  by  Theuth,  the  inventor  of  letters, 
that  he  had  found  out  an  art  of  memory^ 
faid,  after  the  invention  was  explained  to 
him,    that  it  was  not  an  art  of  memory^ 

•  In  PbadrOf  pag.  1240.  edit.  Ficini. 

but 
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but  of  remimfcence.  Now  reminifcence  fup-  Ch.  2. 
pofes  forgetfiilnefs,  which  your  art,  faid 
that  wife  king,  encourages  ;  becaufe  men 
tnifting  to  it,  will  not  exercife  their  me- 
mories, nor  ftudy  to  record  their  know^- 
ledge  in  their  own  minds,  wher^  it  is  beft 
preferved.  This  ftory  feems  plainly  to 
fuppofe,  that  what  this  Egyptian  Mer- 
cury had  difcovered,  was  not  die  ana- 
lyfis  of  language  into  its  elemental  founds, 
which  was  a  great  and  a  ufeftil  difco- 
vcry,  tending  much  to  the  improvement 
of  language,  and  which  certainly  would  not 
hav«  been  difapproved  by  the  Egyptian 
king  ;  but  .only  a  method  of  recording 
thofe  founds,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be 
jufUy  queftioned,  whether  it  has  upon  the 
whole  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
knowledge.  And  perhaps  the  Druids  were 
in  the  right,  who,  as  Julius  Caefar  tells 
us,  did  not  make  ufe  of  letters,  to  record 
their  philofophy  and  theology,  though 
they  knew  the  Greek  letters,  becaufe  they 
thought  the  ijfe  of  tliem  impaired  the 
memorv. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Gcfieral  plan  of  this  fecond  part  of  the  ivork^ 
—  Afialyfis  of  the  formal  part  of  language 
into  uuords. — Divifton  of  *words  intotivo 
kinds ^  nouns  and  n/erbs.  —  Subdi'vifton  of 
yerbs  into  ivords  exprcjftng  the  accident^ 
of  fub/lancesj  and  thofe  exprejfing  the  af^- 
feilions  of  the  mind. 


V-w^ 


Ch.  3.  T^  H  E  method  therefore  in  which  I 
A  propofe  to  treat  this  fubjedl  of  a 
language  of  art  is,  firil  to  analjrle  the  /orw 
mal  part  of  it,  which  will  be  the  fubjed 
of  this  firft  book  ;  then  to  analyle  the  mar 
ferial  part  of  it,  wlilch  will  l>e  done  in  the 
fecond  ;  and  the  third  book  will  treat  of 
the  compofition  of  each  :  and  in  this  way 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  have  a  complete 
view  of  the  whole  theory  of  language^ 
For  it  is  not  the  deiign  of  this  work  to  ex^ 
plain  minutely  ever}-  part  of  the  grammar 
tical  art ;  but  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  whole,  and  to  explain  the  philolbphi-? 
cal  principk^s  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
If  therefore  we  any  where  aircr  into  mi- 
nute 
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itc  difcuilions,  it  will  be  of  fuch  par-  Ch.  3* 

ulars  as  we  think  have  not  been  fufEci-  ^^^^^'^ 

dy    explained   by   other   writers   upon 

unmar. 

To  begin  then  with  the  analyfis  of  the 

xnal  part  of  a  language  of  art,  or  of 

?  founds  of  it  confidered  as  fignificant : 

is  analyfis  is  very  fimple ;   becaufe  all 

guage,  confidered  in  this  way,  is  ulti- 

tely  refblvable  into  nvords.     For  as  Ari- 

de  has  defined  a  ni^ord^  it  is  a  found  fig- 

icant,    of  which   no   part  is  by   itfelf 

lificant  * ;  what  is  lefs  therefore  than 

rord,  fuch  OS  a  fyllable,  or  a  letter,  does 

:  belong  to  this  analyfis,  but  to  the  a- 


f  r«/K9trix»«  lie  f  p«f  Ww  l^rt  xad*   avro  cnfutrrtxov.     Pcctic* 

.  ao.  Oppofcd  to  this  is  the  definition  ol*  the  com- 
od  X0yf,  which,  accohding  to  tlie  fame  philofopher,  Is 

cm6fm,   if  Irttt  fif^n  xmff  dvra  err,ucuta  t/.      This    COmpofition 

vords,  making  a  complete  lenfe  by  itlelf,  is  what  we 
ia  EngliHi  a  fentence^  of  which  I  Ihall  fay  more  when 
cne  to  fpeak  of  the  compofuion  of  language.  In  the 
II  time,  we  may  obferve*  that  x-j^;?,  as  defined  here 
Ariilotlc,  is  ufcd  only  ia  one  fenfe  of  the  word, 
lely,  to  (ignify  the  matter  and  form  of  language  join- 
er as  vrc  cxprefs  it  in  EngHIh  without  ambiguity, 
zh.  But  it  fignifies  alfo  the  formal  part  by  itfelf,  and 
ch  b  diftinguiihcd  from  the  other  by  the  epithet  of 
Imc ;  whereas,  f^eech  is  h-iyoi  r^ofof^iKOf.  See  the  note 
dup.  I.  book  I.  of  purt  i. 

D  ^  nalyfis 
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Ch;  ;5.  nalyfis  of  the  material  part,  or  found,  of  a 
language. 

Words  then  being  the  lead  parts  of  lan- 
guage confidered  as  fignificant,  ov  fpeechy 
as  I  Ihall  chufe  to  call  it  in  one  word  ;  the 
next  queftion  to  be  confidered  is,  Of  how 
many  kinds  words  are  ?  or,  as  it  is  com- 
rhonly  exprefled,  how  many  parts  of 
fpeech  there  are  ?  The  common  divifion  is 
into  eight  parts  ;  noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
participle, .  adverb^  prepofition,  conjunc- 
tion ;  to  which  the  Greeks  add  for  an  eighth, 
the  article ;  but  the  Latins,  wanting  the 
article,  complete  the  number  by  the  inter- 
jeftion.  But  though  this  divifion  may  ferve 
the  purpofe  of  ordinary  grammar,  it  will 
hot  be  fuificient  for  a  philofophical  in- 
quiry, fuch  as  this,  into  the  nature  of 
language,  which  requires  that  every  thifag 
of  fpeech  fhould  be  confidered  relatively  to 
the  nature  of  the  things  exprefled  by  it. 
And  therefore  I  prefer  that  divifion  of  the 
parts  of  fpeech  tliat  has  been  given  both 
by  Plato   and  Ariftotle  *,    into  noun  and 

verb ; 

*  Ariftotle  has  given  this  Jivifion  in  his  book  of  Inter- 
pretation, and  Plato  in  the  Sophifta.     It  is  trae,  that 
Ariftode,  in  his  Exoteric,  or  popular  work  upon  Poetry* 
#  cap.  20» 
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n^tri;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  fliew,  that  all  Ch.  3. 
the  other  parts  of  fpeech  above  mentioned,  ^^^^"^^^ 
may  be  fidy  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  thefe  two.  My  reafbn  for  preferring 
this  divilion  is,  that  it  refers,  as  I  underftand 
it,  to  that  grand  divifion  of  things  contain- 
ed in  the  Categories,  or  Predicaments,  (the 
dodhine  of  which  I  hold  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  philofophy,)  into  ftibjiaiice  and 
dcctdent\  for  although  the  categories  are 
ten  in  niunber,  the  nine  laft  are  all  acci- 
dents *,  that  is,  things  which  have  no  fe- 

cap.  10.  has  given  us  another  divi(ion>  more  fuited  to  the 
capacitj  of  thofe  for  whom  he  wrote  that  book,  viz.  into 
miutt  verb,  article t  and  conjunOhn :  but  I  prefer  thac 
trhich  he  has  given  in  his  philofophical  work,  fuch  as 
his  b<X)k  of  Interpretation  undoubtedly  is  ;  efpecialJy  as 
it  is  fupported  by  the  authority  of  PJato,  who  certainly 
meant  to  give  a  general  divifion  of  the  pares  of  fpeech, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  art  or  fcicncc,  fucli 
as  logic  or  dialedic. 

♦  The  Greek  word  for  accidents^  viz,  (rvfiiCtCny.oTec,  de- 
notes this  their  nature  better  than  the  Latin  word  which 
we  have  adopted.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  I  ufe  accident 
here  in  its  moft  general  fignification,  denoting  every  qua- 
lity or  property  of  any  thing,  whether  ejfcntiaty  or  whac 
is  commonly  called  accidental,  that  is  contingent;  in 
ihort,  whatever  is  inherent  in  another  thing,  without 
which  it  cannot  exift  ;  and  in  this  large  fenfe,  tlie  Greek 
word  rvr^CiCno;  is  alfo  ufed. 

parate 
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Ch.  3.  parate  exiftence  by  themfelves,  but  exift 
in  other  things ;    whereas  fubftance,  the 
firft  of  the  Categories,  has  fuch  a  pre-emi- 
nence of  exiftence,  that  it  exifts  by  itfelf, 
independent    of   other    things.      Now    a 
noun  is  a  word   expreflive  of  the  thing 
exifting  in  this  laft  manner,  fuch  as,  a  man, 
or  a  horfe,  or  what  the  mind  confiders  as 
exifting  in  this  manner,  though  it  really 
do  not  fo  exift,  as  fliall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained.    The  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
underftand  to  denote  every  accident  of  any 
kind  belonging  to  fubftance ;  whatever,  in 
fhort,  can  be  predicated  of  any  fubftance 
as  a  property  or  accident,  whether  it  be 
quality,  quantity,  acflion,  orfuffering,  re- 
lation, or  connecflion  with  any  thing  elfe. 
This  divifion,  I  think,  muft  be  allowed 
to  be  fufficiently  comprchenfive,   and   to 
cxhauft  the  fubjedl.     For  every  thing  in 
nature  is  either  fub/lance^  or  fome  quality, 
energy,  paffion,  or  relation  of  fubftance, 
that   is,    in   one  word,    accident  of  fub- 
ftance ;  or,  if  any  one  dillike  that  word, 
on  account  of  its  ambiguity,   he  may  call 
it,  with  Mr  Harris,  attribute  of  fubftance. 
It  comprehends  alfo  mind,  and  all  its  e- 

nergies 
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nergies  and  afleAions  of  whatever  kind  *•  Ch.  3. 

This  defcription  of  the  verb  may  appear 
too  general ;  but  if  vre  want  to  make  it 
more  particular,  we  may  confult  Ariftotle's 
book  of  Categories,  where  we  find  all  the 
feveral  kinds  of  accidents ^  being  ranged,  as  I 
faid,    into  nine  clafles,   ftich  as  quantity, 

quality, 


•  This  defcription  of  the  nonn  and  verb,  appears  to 
be  diflFercnt  from  that  which  is  given  by  PJato  in  the  So* 
fhifiay  p.  183.  edit.  Ficini,  where  he  fays.  That  a 
verb  is  a  word  exprcfling  ailion^  and  a  noun  a  word  dc- 
Dodng  the  a£i^r*  And  this  is  no  doubt  the  common  no- 
tion of  thofe  two  grammatical  terms  ;  and  it  wiJI  coin- 
cide with  my  notion,  if  by  a6lion  is  undcrftooJ,  not  only 
aaua!  energy,  but  the  quality,  faculty,  or  power,  by 
which  any  thing  energifes  ;  and  if  by  agent  we  underftand 
the  fubjea  in  which  that  faculty  or  power  rcfidcs.  That 
in  this  way  Ammonius  underftood  Plato,  is  evident  from 
his  commentary  upon  Ariftotle's  book  of  Interpretation, 
fol.  93.  ;  and  as  it  fo  pcrfeftly  coincides  with  my  notion 
upon  this  fubjeft,  I  will  give  tlie  words  of  it.  'Exwwf  yd 
(meaning  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus)  to  Ivofta  fuijuifAa  pncif  mxl 

T»-  taarrw  ^vlaf  huf^riii  IvifBpVt  {ruvrov  Is  wtmk,  Ik  Tot^C*av  xat  av\~ 
XxC**  $.viTt9**vafffitTH>f)  ZcTTtp  Tcipifitiraruv  iraK0X«£Kvrwv,  tmt'To-t/,  tuv 
i^vf,^;nav  raif  ^VMti,  f^tfAn/iara  ^ivmu  A'jyov  It,  tov  l^  afzfotif,  rvrt 
iizuaraf  nat  rZ  (jiftetTOf  ru>x«/a»of ,  u(  u»  ksli  S^vrof  iia  ti  Twrwr,  %al 
TO  99  r-Z  'Xofta-ri  fw^ifrciVt  vrpo  t3  'Apirorixya  f/.Ua.  t3  Xo>«  xwpW  A"'f»* 

r»  Zfe.««  «"  T«  f^t^  *^«'  Ti8i>i»flf*  Thus,  according  to  the  o- 
pinion  of  this  excellent  commentator,  it  was  the  dodrinc 
both  of  Plato  and  AriftoUe,  that  the  parts  of  fpeech 
were  two,  the  noun  and  the  verb\  the  firll  denoting 
fubdances,  the  other  the  properties  of  fubftanccs  :  and 
indeed   there  can  nothing  exill  in  nature,  but  thhigs, 

and 
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Ch.  3.  quality,  relation,  doing,  fuffering,  &€•  ac- 
^"^"^^^^  curately  defcFibed  and  explained.  *  Among 
thefe,  the  two  laft  I  mentioned,  viz.  doing 
and  fuffering,  or,  as  they  may  be  exprefled, 
adlion  and  pafliofn,  fb  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  are  to  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to  in  the  matter  of  lau^ 
guage;  becaufe  all  fpeech  whatever,  be- 
fides  what  it  may  expreft  concerning  the 
nature  of  things,  does  of  neceflity  exprefs 
fome  energy,  paffion,  difpofition,  (w,  as 
I  would  chufe  to  call  it  by  one  word,  /i/*- 
feiliOHj  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  :  for  it 
denotes  his  joy,  grief,  flirprife,  or  fome 
Qther  paffion  ;  or  it  communicates  his 
prayers,  wiflies,  commands,  or  volition 
of  any  kind;  or  it  limply  declares  the 
judgement  of  his  mind  concerning  any 
thing,  that  is,  affirms  or  denies.  As 
therefore  the  expreffion  of  thefe  accidents 
or  attributes  of  the  mind  pf  the  fpeaker  are 


and  their  qualities.  So  that  whatever  more  parts  of 
fpeech  we  miike,  they  can  only  be  fubdivifions  of  the 
members  of  this  grand  divifion  ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  two 
heads,  all  the  other  frx  parts  of  fpeech  that  are  common* 
ly  reckoned,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  it  without  anj 
/[training  or  difficulty. 

pfTentia^ 
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^fleadal  to  ipeech^  I  would  chufe  to  fepa*  Ch.  3. 
rate  them  from  other  accidents,  which  ^'"'^^'^^ 
may  be  exprelle4  or  not  by  fpeech,  and  to 
confider  them  by  themfelves,  calling  them 
the  {^edums  of  the  fpeakers  inindy  and 
leaying  to  the  accidents  of  fubflance  the 
comnion  i^ame  of  accidents.  We  may 
therefore  fay,  that  every  word  expreflcs 
fubilance,  or  accident,  or  the  affedlions 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  The  firfl 
is  what  I  call  a  noun^  the  other  two  are 
verbs. 

Thefe  three  are  fometimes  exprefled  fe- 
parately  by  diflinc^  words,  fometimes  twq 
of  them  together,  fometimes  all  three. 
When  the  iubftance  is  exprefled  feparately, 
it  makes,  what  is  commonly  called,  a 
fubftantive  noun ;  when  the  accident  is 
exprefTed  feparately,  it  is  a  prepofition, 
adjedlive,  or  conjundlion,  which,  accor- 
ding to  my  notion,  are  to*  be  ranked  under 
the  verb  ;  and  if  any  affedlion  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker  be  feparately  exprefled,  it  is 
either  an  interjedlion,  or  a  fpecics  of  verb 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fubftantive 
verb,  fuch  as  ejfe  in  Latin,  or  to  be  in  En- 
glifti,  which  denotes  no  more  than  the  af- 
fedlion  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,   either 

Vol.  II.  E  affirming ^^ 
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Ch.  3t  qffinningy  that-  is,  afferting  that  the  thing 
^•^'^''^  iV,    or    commanding^   P^^y^^g^    or  '^iP^^^gj 
that  it  Jloould  be.     But  of  this  verb  more 
hereafter. 

In  thefe  inflances,  the  three  things 
I  mentioned  are  exprefled  feparately :  but 
as,  in  nature,  all  things  are  mixed  with  all  j 
fo,  in  fpeech,  the  expreffion  of  them  is  often 
alfo  mixed.  Thus  the  fubftance  and  acci-» 
dent  arc  frequently  exprefled  by  the  fame 
word ;  as  fenex  in  Latin,  and  child  in  En- 
glifli ;  the  firfl  of  which  denotes  an  animal 
of  our  fpecies,  with  the  quality  of  being 
6ld ;  the  other  exprefles  the  fame  fub- 
ftance, but  with  the  oppofite  quality  of 
being  young.  They  participate  therefore 
of  the  nature  both  of  the  noun  and  verb  ; 
but  as  fubftance  is  by  it§  nature  more  ex- 
cellent than  any  quality  or  attribute,  it 
predominates  in  the  appellation,  and  they 
are  both  called  nmns.  That  part  of  fpeech 
too  commonly  called  an  rJJLrtivt\  joins  the 
accident  with  the  fubftance,  fuch  as  the 
word.s ^ood^  tU^  and  t!ic  like;  but  with  this 
difterencc,  th.at  in  fuch  words  the  exnreA 
fion  of  tlic  fubft.mce  is  iudciiiiite  or  un- 
afcertnined,  fo  t]::it  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  fubH-ance  whatfocvcrj  whereas,  in  the 

firft- 
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firfl^mentioned  inftances,  the  fubftance  is  Ch.  3- 
definite  or  determiaed.  The  quality  there- 
fore predominates  in  the  adjeclive.  For  this 
rcafbn  I  think  it  is  improperly  ranged  un- 
der the  noun,  and  ought  to  be  afcribccl  to 
tlie  verb  ;  as  fhall  be  afterwards  more  par- 
ticularly explained :  and  I  fay  the  flime  of 
the  participle.  Accident,  and  the  aiFccflion  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpcuker,  are  joined  toge- 
ther in  thofe  parts  of  fpeech  tli.it  are  com- 
monly called  'uerbs  ;  as  in  tlie  exprefCon,  / 
fHHj  where  the  word  run  cxprefll-s  not  only 
the  afiion  of  running,  but  the  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeakcr  afHrming  that 
action  to  exifl.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  ex- 
preflion  of  the  verb  in  all  languages.  But 
in  the  learned  languages  all  the  three  are 
exprefled,  as  in  the  Latin  word  currOy  by 
which  the  fubflance  is  cxprefTcd  that  runs, 
the  adlion  of  that  fubftance,  and  the  energy 
of  the  mind  afHrming  it  to  exift  *. 

Thus  we  fee  that  thcfc  three  things  are 

•  The  exprefllon  oF  the  energy  of  the  mini  In  verbs, 
is  much  fulLr  and  more  accurate  in  Greek.  Thus  tf^i^.^ 
a£i-ms  the  aflion,  r^ix}  commands  it,  Tfi;t'.i.ui  wilhei  it, 
and  the  fubjuntftive  mood  cxprefles  that  the  a^flion  is  not 
fimply  and  abfolutely  afHrmed,  but  in  dependence  up- 
on fcmething  elfe. 

E  2  exprefled 
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Ch.3.  eiprefled  either  feparately  or  together;  and 
^"^^^^^^  if  together,  either  in  pairs,  as  fubftance 
and  accident  together,  or  accident  and 
the  affedlion  of  the  fpeaker's  mind ;  or  aU 
three  together,  as  in  the  inftances  laft 
mentioned* 


CHAP.        IV. 

()f  the  nourij   and  its  thrtefold  d'voifton  ;  aiid 
the  fubdivifion  of  the  lajl  kind  of  it. 


K^S^U 


Ch.  4.  TTAving  thus  given  i  general  account 
X  JL  of  this  divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech 
into  noun  and  verb,  I  come  now  to  ex- 
plain each  of  them  more  particularly,  be- 
ginning with  the  noun.  And  as  I  have 
taken  this  divifion  from  the  Categories ;  fb^ 
in  explaining  it,  I  will  follow  the  dodbine 
of  thofe  higheft  genera,  as  laid  dovm  by 
Ariftotle ;  and  in  this  way  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  a  fatisfadlory  philofophical  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  language^  by  refer- 
ring it  to  the  nature  of  things,  of  which 
it  ought  to  be  the  reprefentation. 

A  noun,  as  I  have  faid,  is  a  name  for 
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afubftance;  that  is,  as  Ariflotle  has  de-  Ch.4. 
fined  it,   a  thing  which  exifls  by  itfelf,  ^'^^^'^ 
and  not  in  any  thing  elfe.    Of  fubftance, 
he  diftinguilhes  two  kinds.     One  is  the 
particular  or  individual  fubftance  ;  fuch  as 
Peter,   John,   this  or  that  horfe,  and  all 
fuch  natural  fubftances ;   and  like  wife  all 
artificial  fubftances,  fuch  as  this  or  that 
houfe  or  fhip ;  in  Ihort  all  fubftances  of 
whatever  kind,  immaterial  as  well  as  ma- 
terial.      This   kind  of   fubftance   neither 
exifls  in  any  fubjedl  (which  is  common  to 
all  fubflances),  nor  is  predicated  of  any 
fubjecSt ;  and  it  is,  in  his  language,  called  the 
frfi  or  primary  fubjiance  * ;  becaufe,  in  the  or- 
der of  our  perceptions,  fuch  fubftances  are 
firfl,   and  the  ideas  of  all  otlier  fubftances 
are  derived  from  them.     The  name  which 
exprefles  this  fubftance  is  called,  in  the 
common  language  of  grammarians,  a  pro- 
per name  ;   but  if  we  have  a  mind  to  fpeak 
more  philofopliically,  and  according  to  the 
dodlrine  of  Ariftotle,  we  may  call  it  a  pri- 
mary  name  or  tmm  f .    The  fecond  kind  of 

fubftances, 

»  Ariftot.  Cat  eg.  cap.  5. 

f  QaiatUian  tells  us,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  that  fome  Latla 
grammarians  gave  the  name  of  nmcn  only  to  proper 

names ; 
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Ch.  4^  fubftances,  according  to  Ariftotle,  are 
^"^^^^^^  ideas  of  fubftances,  which  we  form  by 
abftradlion  from  individual  fubflances, 
fuch  as  the  idea  of  a  man,  a  horle,  ot 
the  like ;  and  of  this  kind  are  not  only 
the  lowed  fpeciefes,  fuch  as  the  two  in- 
ftances  mentioned,  but  alfo  the  higher 
genera,  fuch  as  animal,  body,  and  the  like. 
The  words  l?y  which  this  kind  of  fubllancc 
is  denoted,  are  commonly  called  appellative 
nouns  ;  but,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  adopt 
Ariftotle*s  language,  may  be  called  fecon^ 
dary  nouns. 

Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  the  nature  of 
things  goes,  in  the  divifion  of  fubftances. 
But  the  human  mind,  for  the  purpofes  of* 
life,  as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  fcience,  has 
created  artificial  fubftances,  to  which  it 
has  given  names  ;  and  thefc  make  a  third 
kind  of  nouns,  commonly  called  ahJiraH 
nouns.  The  things  denoted  by  fuch 
nouns  are  accidents,  which  the  mind  abA 


names ;  diftinguifliing  the  appellatives  by  the  name  of  w* 
cahulum^  or  appeilatio.  And  in  this  manner  likewife  Die-  . 
nyfius  the  Halicamadian,  in  his  treatife  of  compofition, 
Jen,  2.  informs  us,  that  fome  Greek  grammarians  fpoke* 
di(Unguilhing  J«0^,  that  is  a  proper  name^  from  r/»(nr>of>'«f 
an  appellative  noun. 

^traif^s 
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b  fiom  the  fubftances  in  which  they  Ch.  4. 
[nhereiit ;  and  by  maldng  them  a  fe- 
tc  objefl  of  its  contemplation,  beftows 
a  them  a  kind  of  feparate  exiflence, 
ch  they  have  not  from  nature*    Of  this 
1  are   the  words  blacknefs^   nvhitencfsy 
kefsy    nvtfd^n^    and    the    like,    which 
ding  for  ideas  that  are  confidered  by 
mind  as  fubftances,  have  not  only  all 
fbrm  of  fubftandve  nouns,  but  are 
le  the  fubjedls  of  proportions,  and  of 
lication,   as  much  as  real  fubflances. 
IS  we  fay  whitenefs  is  a  colour,  juft  as 
4ay  man  is  an  animal;  and  we  fay 
dnefs  is  amiable,  in  the  fame  manner 
t  we  fay  that  any  individual  is  fb.    This 
I  be  further  evident,  if  we  compare  this 
d  of  noun  with  the  adjedtive  or  verb, 
m  which,    according  to  the    common 
of  language,  it  is  derived  ;  for  the  ad- 
ive  or  verb  neceflarily  implies  the  idea 
fbme  fiibftance  in  which  it  is  inherent, 
r  does  the  mind  conceive  it  without  fuch 
iflance.      Thus,   when  good  {imply  is 
med,  we  are  not  fatisfied,  but  we  afk, 
at  is  it  that  is  good  ?  but  we  fpeak  and 
pie  about  goodncfsy  without  inquiring, 
fb  much  as  thinking,  about  any  lub- 

ftance 
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Ch.  4.  fiance  to  which  it  belongs.     This  noun^ 

as  I  have  faid,  is  commonly  known  by 

the  name  of  an  abJiraB  noun^   though  the 

fccond  kind  of  noun  is  likewife  the  name 

of  an  abftradl  idea  ;  but  as  it  appears  ta 

be,  and  truly  is,  a  greater  power  of  ab-» 

flradlion  to  feparate  the  quality  from  the 

fubftance,  than  the  general  fubftance  fitmx 

the  particular,   it  is  therefore  called,  by 

way  of  pre-eminence,  an  abftraB  noun. 

Of  this  third  kind  of  noun  there  ara 

fome  fpeciefes    which    deferve   particular 

notice.     And  firft,  there  is  one  of  them 

made  by  joining  the  article  to  the  infini-r 

live  of  a  verb  ;    for   the  nature  of  this 

mood  being  to  denote  the  adHon  of  the 

verb  fimply,    with   the  addition  only  of 

time,  but  without  any  expreflion,  either  of  . 

perfbn,  or  of  the  affeclion  of  the  mind  of  the 

fpeaker,    by  the  article  being  prefixed  it 

becomes  a  noun,  having  all  the  variety  of 

cafes  which  nouns  have,   and  being  like 

them  made  the  fubjedl  of  predication.    For 

wo  ^patrreir  in  Grcck,  IS  as  much  a  noun  as 

TT^aii;,    (though  the  laft  only  be   called  a 

verbal  noun),  witli  this  difference,  that  t/>c4« 

f  xpreffes  the  adlion  of  the  verb,  without  ^^ 

the  ' 
■  « 
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the  circuxnftance  of  dme  ;  whereas  to  Ch.  4. 
wfarrw  exprefles  that  the  adtion  now  exifts,  ^"^^'^^^ 
as  ri  wf^isu  that  it  did  exift  in  feme  fonner 
time.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of  expreffion, 
that  by  it  we  can  denote,  not  only  the  £mple 
adtion,  which  is  done  by  the  verbal  noun, 
but  alio  the  time  of  the  adtion  *.  In  Eng- 
lifh  we  do  this,  not  by  the  infinitive  on- 
ly, but  by  the  participle  alfo  ;  for  we  fay, 
both.  To  do  good  is  conmiendable,  and,  The 
dokig  good  is  commendable ;  we  fay,  The 
having  done  good  gives  pleafure  upon  reflec- 
tion,  and.  To  have  done  goody  &c. 

Another  fpecies  of  this  noun  is  form- 
ed by  joining  the  article  to  the  adjec- 
tive in  the  neuter  gender ;  as  when  they 
fey  in  Greek,,  to  %olko¥,  or  to  «ya9or.  By  this 
manner  of  expreffion  the  adjedlive  no 
longer  denotes  a  quality  concrete^  or  in- 
herent in  a  fubjedt,  but  a  quality  abJlraSi  ; 
with  fome  difference  however  betwixt  it 
and  the  abftradl  noun ;  for  xaxxoc  is  not 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  to  holkoy,  as  fliall 


*  It  18  on  account  of  this  kind  of  noun  that  I  have 
not  put  into  my  definition  of  noun,  what  ArifloUe  has 
added»  knv  xp^^t  'without  time. 

Vol.  II.  F  be 
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Ch.  4.  be  fliewn  afterwards.  This  idiom  too  we 
^'^^^^  have  in  Engiifh  ;  for  we  fay  the  goody  and 
the  fair.  In  the  fame  way  the  Greeks 
form  nouns  of  their  participles,  as  the 
70  Tfixof,  and  the  rl  wonr.  We  have  the  fame 
form  of  a  novm  in  Engiifh ;  for  we  fay, 
the  runnings  and  the  doing :  but  the  mean* 
ing  is  different ;  for  in  Engiifh  it  denotes, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  the  a^ion  of 
the  verb ;  whereas,  in  Greek,  it  fignifies 
the  agent. 

All  thefe  three  kinds  of  nouns  I  call  by 
the  common  name  oi  fubjlantivesy  diftin* 
guifhing  the  firft  and  fecond  by  the  names 
of  primary  and  fecondary  fubflantives,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  fubflances 
they  exprefs.  The  laft  may  be  called  ideal 
or  fftitious  fubflantives,  being  entirely  of 
the  mind's  own  creation ;  but  I  chufe  to 
call  them  by  their  common  name  of  abj^ 
trad  naunsn 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        V. 

Of  pfcnomts.  —  The  necejjttj  of  inventing 
them. — The  nature  and  dijferent  kinds  of 
them. 


ALL  the  objedb  of  human  knowledge,  Ch.  54 
and  confcquently  of  difconrfe,  are  ^^^"^''^^ 
dthcr  generals  or  particulars.  The  know- 
ledge of  generals,  as  I  have  already  had 
occafion  to  obfcrve,  is  by  far  the  more  va- 
luable knowledge,  as  by  it  we  know  even 
iodiyiduals  ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  Pe- 
ter^ James,  or  John,  by  hearing  them 
named,  or  even  by  feeing  them,  unlefs 
we  know  the  fpccies  to  which  they  belong* 
But  the  knowledge  of  individuals  is  alfo 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  human  life,  and 
in  common  life  the  greateft  part  of  our 
conver£ation  is  concerning  individuals. 
Now  the  number  of  individuals  is  infinite, 
at  leaft  with  refpedl  to  our  capacities  ;  yet 
the  purpofes  of  life  require,  that  in  the 
ufc  of  fpcech  they  fliould  be  fingled  out, 
and  diftinguiflied  one  from  another.  Here 
F2  is 
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Ch.  5.  is  one  of  the  great  diflSculties  that  the  in- 
ventors of  language  had  to  ftruggle  with  : 
let  us  fee  how  they  got  over  it. 

It  may  be  thought  that  proper  names 
for  the  feveral  individuals,  will  ferye  to 
diftinguiih  them.  But,  in  the  jirfi  place, 
it  is  impoflible  that  all  the  individuals 
which  may  be  the  fubjeifl  of  difcourfe, 
ftiould  have  particular  names,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  known  to  the  fpeakers  and  hearers ; 
even  the  perfons  who  have  occafion  to  con- 
verfe  together  may  not  know  one  another's 
names.  2rf/y,  Suppofe  that  the  fubjedls  of 
the  convcrfation  have  all  names,  a[nd  that 
thofe  names  are  known  to  the  parties,  the 
fame  name  may  be  common  to  feveral  vor 
dividuals,  and  indeed  it  is  impofTible  that 
every  individual  fiiould  have  a  different 
name ;  there  muft  therefore  be  fome  way 
of  marking,  that  the  name  ufed  l^y  the 
fpeaker  is  the  name  of  the  individual 
whom  the  hearer  knows,  and  of  no  other. 
And  lajlly^  Suppofe  this  difficulty  got  o- 
ver,  and  that  the  parties  were  agrefed  a- 
bout  the  name,  as  applicable  to  the  fame 
individual  known  to  them  both,  it  would 
be  tedious,  and  a  great  incumbrance  to  the 
difcourfe,  if  the  name  was  to  be  repeated 

as 
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as  oftea  as  the  obje^l  was  mentioned  ;  and  Ch.  5. 
accordingly  we  obferve  it  as  a  defed  in  the  ^^'"'"^'"^ 
language  of  children,  that  inflead  of  iifing 
the  pronoun  /,  they  name  themlelves  *. 

Names  therefore  will  not  folve  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  ibme  other  way  muft  be  de- 
viled. The  only  way  that  ieems  pofhble 
is,  to  divide  the  fubjedls  of  converfation 
into  certain  clailes.  But  into  what  clafles  ? 
The  conunon  divifion  into  fpeciefes,  by 
which  the  infinity  of  things  is  limited  and 
circumfcribed,  will  not  ferve  the  purpofe  ; 
for  the  thing  here  to  be  done,  is  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  individuals  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes, not  the  Ipeciefes  themlelves.  We 
muft  therefore  try  fome  other  way  of 
clailing  the  fubjedls  of  difcourfe ;  and 
fuppoie  we  fliould  divide  them  into  fuch 
as  are  prefent  during  the  difcourfe,  and 
fuch  as  are  not.  The  divifion  is  fuffi- 
ciently  comprehenfive ;  for  every  fubjedl 
of  converfation  muft  either  be  prefent  or 
not  prefent.  But  I  doubt  it  will  not  ferve 
the  purpofe  neither.  The  objects  prefent 
indeed  might  be  pointed  out  by  the  fpeak- 
cr  to  the  hearer  ;  but  we  are  inquiring  at 
prefent  how  they  are  to  be  diftinguilhed 

*  This  is  an  obfervadon  of  Dr  Smith  in  his  Di/Tertation 
on  the  ibrmaiion  of  Languages. 

by 
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Ch.  5.  by  words,  not  by  figns  or  geftures.  Now 
^'^^^'^  though  thediftindtion  in  general,  might,  no 
doubt,  be  marked  by  words  betwixt  objedls 
prefent  and  objeds  not  prefent,  how  are  the 
feveral  particular  objeds  prefent  or  abfent, 
to  be  diftinguilhed  from  one  another  ?  for 
there  may  be  many  objedts  prefent  during 
the  convcrfation,  and  the  number  of  thole 
that  are  not  prefent  is  without  bounds. 

But  this  divifion,  though  it  do  not  fblve 
.the  difficulty,   leads   to    another  diftinc* 
tioa  that  may  perhaps  do  the  bufincfs  :  for 
of  the   fubjecls  of  converfation   prefent, 
there  are  two  which  mud  neceflarily  be 
prefent,  and  which,  by  their  natures,  ar? 
limited  and  determined;  I  mean  the  fpeak- 
er,  and  the  hearer,  or  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  difcoudc  is  addrefled.    And  every  fub- 
jedt  of  difcourfe  muft  of  neceffity  be  either 
the  fpeaker,  the  hearer,  or  fome  third  ob* 
jedl  diflferent  from  both.     Here  then  is  an- 
other divifion,   equally   comprehenfive  as 
the  former :  let  us  try  whether  it  will  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better. 

If  either  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  be  the  fub- 
jeiS  of  the  difcourfe,  there  is  no  more  ado 
but  to  invent  two  words  to  defign  and  diflin- 
gviilh  them  from  one  another.     And  thefe 

words 
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wonis  are  called  prmumns.  The  one  ftand-  Ch.  5. 
mg  for  the  fpeaker  is  called  a  pronoun  of  ^"^^^^^ 
^  Jhrft  perjim ;  and  the  other,  which  ftands 
fin*  the  hearer,  or  peribn  addreflfed,  is  faid 
to  be  a  pronoun  of.  the  fecand  per/on.  But 
what  Ihall  we  do  with  the  third  fubjecls  of 
converfation,  iuch  as  are  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ?  How  are  they  to  be  mark- 
ed by  words  ?  Here  again  a  difficulty 
meets  us  :  let  us  try  what  can  be  done  to 
get  over  it. 

The  objedls  of  this  third  kind  are  either 
pie&nt,  or  they  are  not  prefent.  If  pre- 
lent,  and  that  there  is  but  one  of  them, 
die  bufinefs  is  eafy ;  for  we  have  no  more 
ado  but  to  invent  a  word,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  to  denote  this  third  fubje<5l  of  con- 
verfation,  which  is  prefent,  and  then  we 
have  three  pronouns,  one  of  the  firft  pcr- 
fon,  one  of  the  fecond,  and  one  of  the 
third.  And  accordingly,  in  all  the  regu- 
lar languages,  there  is  a  pronoun  of  this 
third  order,  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  demonjirati've  pro- 
noun; fuch  as  hie  in  Latin,  iroQ  in  Greek, 
and  this  in  Englifh  :  and  if  there  be  more 
of  thofe  objedls  prefent,  which  arc  made 
the  fubje<5ls  of  difcourfe,  they  are  exprelT- 

cd 
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Ch.  5.  ed  by  the  plural  of  this  laft  pronoxm,  in 
^^^^^"^^^  the  fame  manner  as  when  there  are  more 
ipeakers  or  more  hearers,  they  are  ex- 
preffed  by  the  plural  of  the  two  pronouns 
of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfon.  But  if  it  be 
further  neceflary,  among  the  feveral  fub- 
jedb  of  difcourfe  prefent  of  the  third  kind, 
to  diftinguiih  and  feparate  one  from  the 
reft,  that  can  be  done  in  words  by  the 
name  only,  or  by  defcription.  And  thus 
much  with  refpedl  to  the  fubjedls  of  dif* 
couiie  prefent. 

But  what  fhall  we  iay  to  the  infinite 
humber  of  objedls  not  prefent,  which  may 
be  the  fubjedls  of  difcourfe  ?  How  are  they 
to  be  fingled  out,  and  the  knowledge  of 
them  conveyed  to  the  hearer  ?  And  if  we 
refleft  a  Uttle,  we  muft  be  convinced,  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  without  reference  to 
fome  previous  knowledge  which  the  hearer 
has  of  this  objedl ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  him  to 
know  nothing  at  all  of  it,  neither  the  name, 
nor  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  any 
circumftance  at  all  concerning  it,  by  which 
it  may  be  known  and  diftinguifhed  from 
other  objedls,  it  is  impofCble  that  any. 
knowledge  at  all  can  be  conveyed  of  it  to 
fuch  a  man,  otherwife  than  by  his  fenfes, 

that 
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that  is,  by  producing  the  objedl  to  him.  Ch.  5, 


But  fuppofe  the  objedl  had  been  mention- 
d  before  in  the  difcourfe,  and  that  in  this 
jTBj  he  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it^ 
iny  word  marking  a  reference  to  the  ob- 
cft  before  mentioned,  and  denoting  that 
t  is  the  fame  with  the  objedl  now  men- 
ioned,  wiU  be  fulEcient  to  fingle  out  and 
^iftinguifh  that  objeifi  from  others.  And 
here  we  have  another  pronoun  of  the  tlnrd 
peribn,  which  ferves  to  dillinguifh  fub- 
jcds  of  the  converfation  that  ace  not  pre- 
feat.  Of  this  kind  are  is  and  il/e  in  Latin, 
»T9c  and  weirtfc  in  Greek,  2/,  he^  Jhe^  or 
Xhat^  in  Englifh, 

The  bulinefs  of*  pronouns,  as  I  have  ob- 
fcrved,  is  chiefly  to  diftinguilh  indivi- 
duals. Prifcian  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make 
it  their  only  bufinefs  *  ;  and  certainly  the 
pronouns  of  the  firft  and  fecond  peribn 
are  only  applicable  to  individuals,  as  likc- 
\rife  that  of  the  third  perfon,  if  the  objedl 
be  prefent ;  but  if  it  be  not  prefcnt,  the 
pronoun  may  apply  either  to  individuals 
or  generals,  according  as  the  one  or  other 

•  Pronomcti  eft  pars  oratlonis  quse  pro  nomine  pro- 
prio  uniufcujufquc  accipitur.     Prifcian^  lib.  }2. 

Vol.  IL  G  happens 


V.^'Vx-/ 
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Qh.  5.  happens  to  be  the  fubjedl  of  difcouric. 
The  pronoun  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
ranked  under  the  noun ;  for  it  ftands  for 
the  noun,  as  the  name  imports,  and  al- 
ways denotes  a  fubftance  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other :  but  it  exprefles  fomething  more ; 
for  the  pronouns  of  the  firfl  and  fecond 
perfon  mark  a  reference  to  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer.  When  I  ufe  the  pronoun  /,  it  is 
the  fame  as  if  I  faid,  716//  man  here  nvbo 
/peaks  to  you ;  and  when  I  ufe  thou^  it  is 
the  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid,  This  man  here 
to  ivhom  I  /peak.  The  dembhftrative  pro- 
noun of  the  third  perfon,  refers  alfo  to  an 
objedl  prefent,  but  diflFerfent  from  either 
ipeaker  or  hearer ;  and  when  I  ufe  it,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  I  faid,  This  objefi 
which  is  here  prefent :  for  all  thofe  thretf 
kinds  of  pronouns  agree  in  this,  that  they 
all  refer  to  an  objedl  prefent  *.  But  the 
other  proncxuns^of  the  third  perfon  always 

refer, 

•  This  I  hold  to  be  the  reafon  why  ode  of  them  is 
fometimes  ufed  for  the  other  :  for,  in  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, the  demooflrative  pronoun  int  oc  Ut  of  the  third 
perfon  is  often  ufed  for  the  pronoun  of  the  firft ;  and 
then  the  fpeaker  talks  of  himfelf  m  the  third  perfon,  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  as  if  he  faid,  Tbh  perfom 
tnt  i»bo  J^iaks  toj^ou*    Mr  Harris  haf  given  an  example 

of 
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refer,  not  to  objedls  then  known  for  the  Ch.5. 
firft  time,  but  to  fuch  as  the  hearer  had  ^"^^""^^ 
been  infiinned  of  by  the  preceding  part  of 
the  converiation ;  fo  that  they  always  de- 
note objedbs  recognifed^  or  known  the  ie- 
cond  time  *•     All  nouns  whatfoever,  and 
indeed  all  words,  fuppofe  in  the  hearer  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  thing  denoted 
by  them,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  in- 
telligible.    But  the  difierence  betwixt  pro-^ 
nouns  and  other  nouns  is,  that  the  pro- 
nouns fuppofe  the  knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jeft,    either  from  its   being   prefent,    op 
fronoL  its  having  been  before  mentioned, 
but  not  any  other  kind  of  previous  know-* 
ledge. 

As  my  intention  is  not  to  write  a  gram- 
mar, but  only  to  obferve  what  is  curious, 
philofbphical,  and  of  mofl  difficult  inven- 
tion in  language,  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
more  particulars  on  the  lubjedl  of  pro- 
nouns, nor  explain  all  th^^  different  kinds 

of  the  Latins  ufiog  their  bic  in  the  fame  way,  from  that 
line  of  Tibullus, 

Qaod  fi  militibus  payees,  erit.Hic  quoqne  miles. 

Hermes  J  pag,  36. 

*  T?(  tnrtfttt  yma-utf.    See  Hermes^  pi^,  tfj» 

Ga  of 
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Ch.  5.  of  them.  Mr  Harris  has  very  properly 
^'^^^^^^  divided  them  into  praepofitivc  and  fiib-r 
junAive,  according  to  their  order  in  the- 
fentence  ;  and  he  has,  with  his  iifual  ac- 
curacy and  elegance,  explained  the  nature 
of  that  fubjundlive  pronoun  commonly 
called  the  relative^  fuch  as  qui  in  Latin^ 
fwho  or  ivbich  in  Englifh.  And  I  think  it 
is  not  improperly  called  the  relative  by 
way  of  eminence,  becaufe  it  marks  not 
pnly  that  relation  which  all  the  pronouns 
4of  the  third  perfon,  except  the  demon- 
Arntivc,  have  to  the  objeft  mentioned  be-: 
fore,  bnt  alfo  the  relation  that  it  has  with 
the  f^v-ntax  or  conftruclion  of  the  fpeech, 
•^'hich  it  joins  together,  and  as  Mr  Har- 
ris exprcfles  it,  renders  more  compaft  *. 

From  this  account  of  the  pronoun,  the 

followinc;  definition  of  it  iriay  be  extradlr 

cd :    A  pronoun  is  a  ivord  denoting  a  fub- 

fiance^  not  direftly^  but  by  reference  either  to 

Jomething  prefent^  or  fhmething  mentioned  in 

the  preceding  part  of  the  difcourfe. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  muft 
pbferve,  that  this  part  of  fpeefch  is  fo  ne- 
peflkry,  that  the  moft  barbarous  languar 

f  Hermes,  P3g*79* 

ges 
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ges  have  it,  even  the  Huron,  as  I  have  Ch.  5. 
obierved.     Thofe  favages  indeed  have  not  ''^^^^'^^ 
the  power  of  abflrac^on  fo  much  as  to 
form  a  feparate  idea  of  it,  and  exprefs  it 
by  a  diftincS  word  ;  but  they  always  throw 
it  in  with  the  fignification  of  other  words, 
particularly  of  the  verb :   and  yet  even  fo 
ezprefled,   it  fliows   that  they  have  been 
ib  far  philofophers,  as  to  make  in  fome 
fort  the  analyfis  aboi^  mentioned  of  the 
iiibjedb  of  difcourfe,  iito  the  fpeaker,  the 
hearer,   and  fbme  third  perfon  or  thing. 
But  neceflity  will  make  philofophers  even 
gf  favages. 


CHAP.         VI. 

I       Of  the  article^  and  the  'various  tifes  of  it. 


THis  part  of  fpeech  vtry  well  defences  Ch.  6. 
a  chapter  by  itfelf ;  for,  if  I  mif-  ^^"^^^^ 
take  not,  it  is  of  as  fubtle  fpecula- 
tion  as  perhaps  any  thing  belonging  to 
language,  particularly  as  it  is  ufed  in 
Greek.  It  is  not  a  neceflary  part  of 
fpeech,  for  it  is  very  feldom  ufcd  by  Ho- 

me:r 
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Ch.6.  mer*;  stnd  it  is  not  at  all  ufed  in  the 
Cfiqil  andent  dialedl  of  Greek  that  ia 
preferved  to  us,  I  mean  the  Latin.  And 
in  the  Ionic  dialedl  it  is  \ifed  indifcrimi«> 
natcly,  either  as  an  article  or  a  relative 
pronoun.  The  appropriating  of  it  there- 
fore, for  the  purpofe  of  an  article,  as  is 
done  by  all  the  Attic  writers,  appears  to 
be  a  refinement  of  the  language  in  later 
times.  But  wherein  this  refinement  con* 
fills,  has  not,  I  think,  hitherto  been  fufii- 
liently  explained,  nor  any  fatisfying  acr 
count  given  of  certain  ufes  of  it. 

The  Stoics,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Prifcian  f ,  reckoned  the  article  among  the 
pronouns;  and  both  Apollonius  and  The- 
odorus  Gaza  fpeak  of  it  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun, diftinguifhed  only  £ix)m  the  common 
relative  by  its  pofition'  in  the  difcourfe ; 
and  therefore  they  call  the  one  the  pntpo^ 
fitive  article^  and  the  other  the  fubjundive  J, 
But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  fhew,  that  its  of- 
fice is  different  from  that  of  a  pronoun  of 

*;,i,To,ii  frequently  ufed  by  Homer,  in  place  of  tbo 
relative  it,  w,  «,  but  very  feldom  as  an  article. 

+  Lib.  I.  pag.  574.     Sec  alfo  Hermes^  fag,  74. 

}  'Tytri»TfX0ff  Ml  r^axnxff  mf^ftu    See  Hermts^  ^.  78. 

any 
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any  kind,  and  that  it  deferves  very  well  Ch.  6* 
to  be  ranked  by  itfelf  among  the  parts  of  ^^^'^^^^ 
ipeech. 

All  the  words  of  a  language  are  either 
the  names  of  individttal  diings,  or  gene-^ 
.  iral  terxbs ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of 
grammarians,  either  proper  names  or  ap- 
pdlatives.  The  ardclc  in  Greek  is  applied 
to  both  ;  for  they  fay  0  tanffiTmc,  as  well  as 
i  !u»/i«iroc.  But  they  muft  be  both  the  name 
of  itibftances  of  one  kind  or  another ;  for 
the  nfe  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
noun, is  to  fingle  out  and  difHnguifh  fiib- 
flances  from  one  another^  though  it  does 
it,  as  I  fliall  £hew,  in  a  different  manner. 
We  will  begin  with  conlidering  it  as  ap- 
plied to  proper  names. 

The  application  of  it  in  this  way,  may 
appear,  at  firft  light,  altogether  unnecd^ 
fary ;  for  a  thing  feems  to  be  lufficiently 
defined  and  diftinguiflied,  by  being  mark- 
ed by  a  name.  And  accordingly,  Mr 
Harris  thinks,  that  the  article  added 
to  the  name  of  Socrates  is  a  mere  pleonafm, 
or  that  it  can  be  of  no  ufe,  unlels  perhaps 
to  diftinguifli  fexcs*.   And  it  would  be  fb, 

♦  Heratit  fag.  226. 

if 
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Ch.  6.  if  there  had  never  had  been  but  one  So- 
^^^^^''^  crates  in  tlie  world  :  for  then  it  would 
have  been  as  unneceflary,  and  as  infigni- 
ficant  a  pleonafm,  to  add  the  article  to  So- 
crates, as  to  add  it  to  the  pronouns  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  perfon,  which  point  out 
particular  perfons  that  cannot  pollibly  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  But  we  all 
know,  that  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
among  us,  the  fame  name  was  common  to 
many  individuals ;  nor  indeed  is  it  pol^ 
fible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
ihould  be  a  feparate  name  for  every  indi- 
vidual. And  in  this  very  inftance,  there 
have  been  more  of  the  name  of  Socrates 
than  one ;  and  particularly,  as  I  remem-* 
ber,  there  is  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of 
that  name;  and,  even  while  Socrates  li-" 
ved,  there  was  another  Socrates,  who  is 
introduced  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Socrates 
younger.  How  then  is  this  Socrates  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  any  other  ?  It  is,  I  fay^ 
by  the.  addition  of  the  article  j  and  that  in 
two  different  ways. 

In  the  firft  place,  if  the  name  was  men- 
tioned before  in  the  difcourfe  or  writing, 
the  article  denotes  a  reference  to  that  for- 
mer 
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mer  mention ;  and  it  is  the  lame  as  if  we  Ch.  6^ 
iaid,  the  before -mentioned  Socrates  *  ;  fo  ^"^'^'^"^ 
that  the  article  nfed  in  this  way,  denotes 
an  objeift  of  fecond  or  repeated  know- 
ledge "f .  And  in  this  ufe  of  it,  it  comes 
very  near  to  the  relative*  pronoun,  or  fub-^ 
junrli'ue  article^  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Greek  grammarians.  And  there  arc  only 
two  differences  betwixt  them :  frj}^  The 
pofition  in  the  difcourfe,  the  article  being 
always  prefixed  to  die  noun^  from  whence 
it  is  called  the  prapofitive  article^  but  the 
other  fubjoined  to  it.  idly^  The  relative 
connefb  the  difcourfe,  and  makes  one 
fentencc  of  two,  which  the  article  does 
not. 

But  fecondly.  The  article  is  applied  to 
Socrates,  even  though  he  be  mentioned  for 
the  fixft  time.    What  is  the  meaning  of  it 

•  This  is  the  (lylc  cf  our  deeds,  in  wliich  the  greatcft 
accuracy  of  cxpreflion  is  oSlervcJ  ;  for  though  the  name 
be  ever  fo  ofien  meniioned,  it  is  always  with  the  addi- 
tion, tkff  fuid,  the  fore/aid,  or  the  abovc-wenlioned.  This 
tedious  repetition,  which  clogs  and  incumbers  the  ftyle 
01  our  wriDi  fo  much,  would  be  faved,  if  we  ufed  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  way  the  Greeks  do,  and  the  flyle  would  he  as 
well  conneiflied  as  it  is,  without  fuch  gouty  jsirJi,  to  ufe 
an  ezprciFion  of  my  Lord  Shaftfbury's. 

Vol.  ir,  H  in 
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Ch.  6.  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  Is  it  not  tJ^ere  at  leaft  a 
mere  pleonafm  ?  I  fay  not;  and  that  it  has 
ftill  a  reference  to  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  hearer  or  reader ;  not  that  indeed 
which  he  has  learned  from  the  preceding; 
difcourie,  but  that  which  he  is  fuppoied 
to  have  had  before ;  for  who  knows  not 
Socrates  the  great  philofopher?  The  ar- 
ticle therefore  is  added  *to  Socrates,  to 
mark  his  being  generally  known ;  and  in 
this  way,  added  even  tp  a  general  name^ 
it  will  point  out  a  particular  perfon. 
Thus,  0  iroi^TYii  denotes  Homer,  o  fviruf  De- 
moflhenes ;  and  added  to  a  much  more 
general  name  than  any  of  thefe,  viz.  of- 
OsiyToc,  it  denotes  the  public  executioner  in 
Athens  *. 

But  fuppofe  the  name  never  mentioned 
before,  and  fuppofe  it  likewife  not  to  be 
the  name  of  any  famous  peribn  generally 
known,  then  I  fay  the  addition  of  the  ar- 
ticle would  be  altogether  improper :  and 
accordingly  it  is  never  ufed  ;  for  they  fay, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  2o^iJcx;?c  (for  example)  rU  xa- 

By  this  ufe  of  the  article  it  is  clearly  diA 
tinguiflicd   from  the   relative,    which   it 

•  Sef  Hermes i  fag,  222. 

ieems 
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ieems  otherwife  fo  much  to  refemble ;  for  Ch.  6. 
the  relative  is  never  ufed  in  that  fenfe.  ^^•^'"'^'^ 
But  it  would  feem  at  firft  iight,  that  when 
it  refers  only  to  the  former  mention  of  the 
peribn  or  thing,  it  might  be  fupplied  by 
fiich  pronouns  as  vr^c  and  txetrtK  in  Greek, 
bic  and  ille  in  Latin,  this  and  thai  in  Eng-- 
fifli.  But  all  thefe  exprefs  fomething  differ- 
ent; for  with  refpedl  to  the  demonflra- 
tive  pronouns,  iro^,  hicj  and  this^  they 
exprefs  the  thing  with  particular  empha- 
fis,  and  point  it  out  as  it  were  witli  the 
finger.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Virgil  men- 
dons  Auguftus  Caefar,  in  that  fine  com- 
pliment he  pays  him  in  the  6th  JEneld^ 

Hie  wr^   hie  ejl^  tibi  quern  promitti  fepiui 

auJis^ 
Augujlus  Cdtfar^  Div^m  genus. 

And  in  the  fame  way  we  fay  in  Englifli, 
This  is  the  man  who  is  deftined  to  fave  a 
(late,  or  to  do  any  other  great  thing.  As  to 
the  other  pronouns  above  mentioned,  iKmoc, 
ilkj  and  that^  they  mark  reference  indeed ; 
but  in  contradiftindlion  to  the  demon- 
ftrative  pronouns  juft  now  mentioned,  iroc 
and  hie  ;  for  they  denote  that  the  objed  is 
aot  confidered  as  prefent,  or  under  the 
H  z  eye 
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Ch.  6  eye  of  the  hearer,  as  it  is  reprefented 
^'^^^^'^^^  whea  the  other  pronouns  are  ufed.  As  to 
qfyroc  in  Greek,  is  in  Latin,  and  he  in  Eng-^ 
lifh,  they  are  \ifed  by  themfelves,  with- 
out being  joined  to  any  name,  which  tlje 
Article  never  is  * ;  and  they  refer  only  to 
an  objecft  formerly  mentioned,  but  never 
to  any  knowledge  of  the  hearer,  other 
than  what  he  has  got  from  the  difcourfe. 
As  to  aVre^,  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of 
the  Latin  ip/e^  the  difference  betwixt  it 
^nd  the  article  ii5  manifcft. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  perfon  is; 
more  diftinguilUed  by  his  country,  liis  pro- 
feflion,  or  any  other  quality,  than  by  his 
name.  In  that  cafe  the  article  is  added  tp 
the  adjecflive  denoting  the  quality,  and  not 
to  the  name ;   as  ^Ato.koIqsoi;  h  xj/JK^a/cc;  T^vfwr 

p  yf7,fjiuaLTi'A.o^,   ^o£f)ixiQ^   0    Tf>i^  vTTOLTivtra^    y,    whcrC 

^  The  article  indeed  is  nqt  aVays  prefixed  to  the 
name,  but  fometimes  follows  it,  but  never  at  any  great 
diflance  ;  whereas  the  pronouns  I  have  mentioned,  «vtoc, 
(/,  and  h,  ntay  be  at  a  very  grcap  diftancc  fron^  the  name 
to  which  they  refer. 

f  Mr  HiiT?*^,  pag.  ?3i.  very  properly  pbferves  th^ 
difference  that  tUTe  is  b-fwixt  adding  the  article  to  the 
proper  :-.inie,  and  to  the  idjeiftive  or  participle  fubjoia- 
ed,  m  fhc  inllance  which  *;;  gives,  o  nToxifuuo^  yv/jLyacMf^^ca^ 

tTiu.*hi,  »n»l  r.  yvuitxTtoti^rttcai  nr.Xf.iMttof  (rm^dn,  01  rather  IlToXf/uai«c 

it 
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it  may  fcem  that  the  article  is  joined  to  Ch.  6. 
the  adjedtive  or  participle,  contrary  to  the  ^"^"^^^^ 
rule  wc  have  laid  down.  But  it  is  truly 
joined  to  the  noun,  only  with  the  addition 
of  an  epithet.  And  fo  much  for  the  ufe  of 
the  article  when  it  is  joined  with  a  proper 
name. 

The  article,  when  prefixed  to  general 
names,  fuch  as  arBforof,  is  of  more  various 
jife,  and  therefore  muft  be  more  accurate- 
ly confidered.  For  that  purpofe  let  us  exa- 
mine what  dtipuTQf  by  itfelf,  without  the 
ardcle,  fignifies.  And  I  fay  it  denotes  any 
iingle  individual  of  the  fpecies,  without 
c^flindlion  or  difcrimination ;  and  there- 
fore the  logicians  tell  us,  that  in  propo- 
fitions  it  is  the  lame  with  rk  a>9/>«Toc.  Thus 
turhif-^Gf  tu  Aiwxec  is  the  fame  as  t/V  oiif6i>u7ro^  Wt 
i.t:/xcc,  being  both  particular  propofitions, 
not  univerfal  *.  In  like  manner  the  plural 
of  the  word,  without  the  article,  denotes  fe- 
veral  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  but  likewife 
without  any  diftindion  or  difcrimination  ; 
fo  that  as   a^S^wToc  is  the  fame  with  tU  dr- 

foaiTcc,    af^fii^oi  is  the  fame  with  t/kc  dripuTroi. 

•  Sec  Ariftotic  irtfi  fV»v«drf,  and  his  commentator 
Ammonius,  pajj.  70.  and  89.  See  alfo  PhiJoponus's 
comaicntary  upon  the  Firft  Anafytics,  pag.  7. 

We 
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Ch.  6.      We  are  next  to  confider  the  alteration 
^^^"^^^^^  that  the  addition  of  the   article   makes* 
What  do  I  mean  when  I  fay  o  ar9/>«yToc,  or  in 
Englifh  the  man?  My  anfwer  is,  that  it 
is  in  this  ufe  likcwife  of  the  nature  of  a  re- 
lative.   And  firft,  it  refers  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge which  the  hearer  had  by  the  perfon  be- 
ing mentioned  before;  fo  that  h  (ir9f>o>7roc,  or  the 
waHj  is  the  aforefaid  man ;  and  h  if^fQwot  or 
the  meuy  are  the  aforefaid  men.   And  in  this 
way  we  talk  of  a  man  or  men  without 
naming    them ;    and    even   though    they 
have  not  been  named  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  difcourfe,   but  only  fo  defcribed  as 
that  it  may  be  known  what  man  or  men 
are  meant.     Or  fecondly,   in  this  expref- 
fion  the  article  may  have  the  fame  refer- 
ence to  common   knowledge  or  notoriety 
as  when  it  is  applied  to  a  proper  name,  as 
in  the  inftance  above  given  of  o  drGpuTroc  for 
the  common  executioner  in  Athens  ;   and 
in  our  ordinary  way  of  fpeaking  we  fay, 
the  citYj  the  river^  that  is,  the  city  or  ri- 
ver well  known  to  the  hearer ;    for  that  is 
what  is  chiefly  defigned  by  this  kind  of 
exprefTion,  not  the  dignity  or  excellence  of 
the  obje<5l :   for  we  fpeak  fo  of  the  city  we 
live  in,  or  the  river  near  us,  however  in- 

confiderable 
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con£derable  that  city  or  river  may  be.  It  Ch.  6, 
is  true  indeed  that  .the  notoriety  may,  in  ^"^'^''^^ 
many  cafes,  arife  from  the  dignity  or  ex- 
cellence, as  in  the  inftances  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  poet  and  the  orator ;  but  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  hearer,  from 
whatever  caufe  it  proceeds,  that  makes  this 
ufe  of  the  article  proper. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  article  being 
prefixed  to  the  general  term  a/9^&)Tcc,  makes 
a  particular  term  of  it,  denoting  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  fpecies.     But  fuppole  I  have 
a  tnind  to  preferve  the  generality  of  the 
word,  and  to  denote  by  it  the  f])ecies  it- 
felf,   what  am  I  to  do  ?    The  ufe  of  the 
word  by  itfelf,  without  the  article,  expref- 
fes  only,  as  we  have  fcen,  fome  indefinite  in- 
dividual of  the  fpecies  ;   and  with  the  ar- 
ticle  it  expreflcs  ftill   an  individual,    but 
definite.     Is  there  then  no  other  way  of 
denoting  the  fpecies,  but  by  a  circumlo- 
cution,  fuch  as   TO  et5oc  rS  aV6^i)Tv,  thi^  fpecies 
of  man  ?   There  is  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  it  is  by  the  ufe  of   the  article,  for 
#  «.9;>aF?rcc,   in  Greek,  denotes  the  fpecies  as 
well  as  tlie  individual,  as  in  this  propofi- 
fion,    •  3u9*ttTcf  tcTTi  K'^QVf    And  this  will  hold 

though 
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Ch.  6.  though  the  fpecies  be  mentioned  for  the 
^^^^^"^  firfttune. 

That  fuch  is  the  fadl,  cannot  be  denied } 
but  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  my  no- 
tion of  the  article's  being  a  relative  word^ 
referring  to  fome  previous  knowledge  of 
the  fubjedl  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  as 
much  relative  in  this  inftance,  as  when  it 
is  prefixed  to  Socrates,  .  or  any  other  indi- 
vidual well  known  :  for  it  refers  to  a 
knowledge  which  muft  be  much  more  ge-* 
neral  than  that  of  any  individual  of  xh6 
fpecies,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  fpe^ 
cies  itfelf,  which  every  body  is  fuppofed 
to  know ;  whereas  there  are  but  few  in-* 
dividuals  of  any  fpecies  that  are  generally 
known. 

But  how  can  the  fame  article  denote 
both  the  fpecies  and  the  individual  of  thtf 
fpecies  ?  My  anfwer  is,  that  there  is  an 
ambiguity  no  doubt  in  the  expreffion,  con-* 
fidered  fimply  by  itfelf ;  but  it  muft  be 
apparent  from  the  context,  whether  the 
perfon  is  fpeaking  hiftorically  of  an  indi-* 
vidual  man,  or  philofophically  of  the  fpe* 
cies.  But  there  is  no  impropriety  at  all 
that  the  fame  expreffion  of  individuality 
ihould  be  applied  both  to  the  fpecies  and 

the    ' 


T 
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the  individual  of  the  fpecies.  On  the  con-  Ch.  6- 
traiy,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety,  ^^'^^^'^ 
if"  the  fpecies  had  been  joined  with  any 
word  denoting  number  or  many  :  for  the 
ipecies  itfelf  is  truly  an  individuiil  of  the 
kind,  as  much  as  any  particular  under  it, 
and  is  fb  called  by  Ariftotle  *.  And  it  is 
not  only  one  itfelf,  but  it  makes  one  of  the 
things  under  it ;  for  things  are  faid  to  be 
lone  and  the  fame,  becaufe  they  arc  of  the 
fame  fpecies; 

"^^^lis   philofophical  ufe,   as  it  may  be 


*  Arjftotle  calls  it  the  Av/jmw  rp  iiSn,  and  in  Pl.itb*s  lan- 
guage it  is  faid  to  be  one  of  tlic  77/^9',  and  Arlflotle  c<ir- 
Keft  it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  when  was  is  added  to  a 

geXieral    term    fuch   as   af^»r«Cf    i  to  xa9o\*  a»uatttt,    a>.>*  Irl 

M&X4.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  any  word  lucli 
as  ir±{-,  implying  divifion  into  parts,  though  it  exprei'd 
chat  all  thofe  parts  arc  comprehended,  and  therefore 
r»aa(»f#  n-f  jue!!oA»,  yet  it  does  iiot  denote  the  general  fl  li- 
ply,  or  the  idsa  of  the  thing,  w  a^fjuLna  r\  jtaOjvw.  ^«;e  /iri?Hott, 
txfi\fii-*fttxi'»  fol,%\.  Now  if  Ttff  ^»9/)i>T0f  does  n"t  cXiMcHs 
this  cne  idea,  and  if  iv3^s»TCf  fiinply  d  )cs  not  cxiTefi  Ic 
neither,  as  is  evident  from  this  very  jaifcige  of  Ariifo!;-, 
it  remains,  that  the  only  proper  exprcflion  for  it,  is  th  j 
general  term,  with  the  article  in  the  fiugular  n'.iinber, 
which,  by  its  nature,  denotes  finglcnefs  or  indivldn.iliryj 
and  therefore  is  applied^  not  only  to  the  individu.ils  of  fpe* 
ciefes,  as  we  haVe  I'een,  but  to  monadic  things,  fuch  as  the 
antitnts  fuppofed  the  fun  to  be.  And  accordingly  they 
fay  in  Greek  I  -xiof.     See  Ainfn.  foL  78.  ubi  fupra. 

Vol.  IL  I  called, 
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Cb.  6.  called,  of  the  article,  ferves  to  explain  aa- 
^^'^^'^^  other  ufe  of  it,  which  has  been  obferved^ 
but  not  accounted  for,  fo  far  as  I  know  j 
which  is,  to  mark  the  fubjec5l  of  a  propofr^ 
tion,  and  thereby  diftinguilh  it  from  thfc 
predicate  or  attribute.  In  the  jirfi  places 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fubjecfl  is  not 
always  marked  by  the  article,  but  by  o- 
ther  definitives  *,  fuch  as  ^rac,  all^  ox  every , 
me^  and  others  to  be  afterwards  mentionecL 
And  fometimes  the  fubjedl  is  altogether, 
without  any  definitive,  as  in  the  proportion 
above  mentioned,  coi^oTro^  urrt  xeuxoc,  where 
if^fHTTH  is  the  fubje(Sl,  but  no  wife  limited 
or  defined. 

2dly^  As  the  fubjedl  has  not  always  the 
article,  fo  neither  is  the  predicate  always 
without  it ;  for  Ariftotle  mentions  a  pro- 
pofition,  where  both  the  fubjed:  and  the 
predicate  have  the  article,  viz.  i  ilotfi  lim  tI 
iyoAof  f .  This  makes  a  good  deal  of  puzzle 
in  the  cafe,  for  clearing  which  it  is  necef- 

*  I  ufe  thtt  word  of  Mr  Harris*^,  to  tranikite  the 
Greek  logical  term  v^r/iofMr/ce;,  which  Signifies  an  ad*- 
ditioo  to  the  fubjeA  of  a  propofitioDi  by  which  the  lati^ 
tude  or  extent  in  which  it  is  to  be  taken  u  determined. 

t  Ariftot.  Analji.  prior,  lib.  i.  et  Phtlopop.  comm. 
fol.  85. 

fary 
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iary  to  explain  a  Htde  of  the  dodlrine  of  Ch,  6. 
propofidons.  v>nn^ 

In  the  moft  fimple  propofition  there  muft 
aeceflarily  be  fomething  affirmed  or  dc 
nied^  and  fomething  of  which  it  is  afErm- 
ed  or  denied.  The  firft  is  called  the  pre^ 
dicate^  or  nvbat  is  predicated^  in  Greek  t« 
txrny9fw/€uef ;  the  Other  is  Called  the  fubjeif^ 
n  uTCKetiitnr.  ^Now  this  predication  can  on- 
ly be  in  two  ways  :  for  either  it  muft  be 
18  the  genus  of  the  fpecies,  as  when  we  fay, 
fum  is  an  animalj  where  animal^  the  more 
general  idea,  is  predicated  of  the  lefs  ge- 
oeral  idea  comprehended  under  it ;  or, 
idfy^  The  accident  is  predicated  of  the  fub- 
\c6k  in  which  it  is  inherent,  as  when  we 
(ay,  fs\an  is  nvhite^  where  'white  is  the  ac- 
cident predicated  of  man  the  fubftance  ** 


•  Ammonius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  predicaments^ 
pag.  59^  mentions  two  other  ways  of  predicatmg,  which 
be  calls  im^  fu^iv  and  xara  rufcCiCmiof ;  buC  they  may  be  ea- 
£ly  reduceii  to  one  or  other  oi  the  two  1  have  mentioned. 
There  are  fome  propofitions  wherein  an  accident  feems  to 
be  predicated  of  an  accident,  as  when  we  fay,  goodtiefs  Is 
£wuabie9  *ivifdom  is  profitable*  But  the  cafe  is,  that  luif- 
dom  and  goodnefs^  in  iiich  propofitions,  as  they  have  the 
form  of  nouns,  fo  they  are  confidered  as  cxpreHing  fiib- 
fuuices,  in  which  the  accidenu  amiable  and  profitable  are 
inhere  ct. 


\%  This 
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ph.  6.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  predicate.    As  tq 
^^^^^^>^  the  fubjedl,  it  is  either  an  individual  or  % 
general ;  and  if  a  general,  it  has  one  or  or 
ther  of  the  following  four  definitives,  or 
x^eahopiiTfAct,  two  univerfkl,  and  two  parti-»  •: 
pular.     The  univerfal  is  either  affirmative^  ^ 
which  is  exprefled  by  the  word  ^ac,  or  ne-  :• 
gative,  denoted  hy  the  word  wSffc.   The  par-f  '^ 
ticnlar  definitives  are  in  like  nianner  eithcF  j 
affirmative  or  negative  ;    the  affirmative  is  . 
fic,  the  negative  is  *J  jrac.    Or,  if  it  has  none  i. 
of  thefe  definitives,  it  has  the  article.    Of^ 
lafily,    it  has  no  limitation  or  definitioi| '. 
whatever.    And  this  is  all  the  variety  that 
the  nature  of  tlie  thing  will  admit.     If  ^ 
If  the  lall  is  the  cafe,  we  have  feQn  already, 
that  it  does  not  denote  the  fpecics,  but  , 
fome  undetermined  individual  of  the  fpC'*  ' 
cies.     We  have  alio  feeii,    that  ^«c  aV8^»T#c 
denotes  all  the  individuals  comprehended;, 
imdcr  the  fpecies,  that  is,  th^  nmny  ;   but  ' 
not  the  onCy  or  the  fpecies  itfclf.     As  to 
llie  otlier  definitives  t;<,  wU/c,  and  v  Tac,  it  is 
impofilble  that  they  can  denote  the  fpecies. 
It  therefore  remains,   that  when  the  fpecies  ] 
confidcred  as  one^  is  the  fubjed  of  the  pro- 
pofition,  it  can  only  be  marked  by  the  ar- 
ticle, according  to  the  pliilofophical  mean- 
jng  which  I  have  given  to  it  when  prefix- 
ed 
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ed  to  a  general  term.     And  accordingly,  Ch.  6. 
Ehiloponus  has  obferved,  in  the  paflage  above  ^"^^^^ 
quoted  *,  that  we  can  fay,  aVB/»<k>Toc  itTn  wjno^, 
or  ar9^woc  wtj  y^afAfittriitc^ ;  but  wc  Cannot  fay, 

becaufe  fuch  properties  belong  only  to  cer- 
tain individuals  of  the  fpecies,  not  to  the 
fpecies  itfelf. 

And  thus  it  is  fhewn  in  what  cafes,  and 
for  what  reafon,  the  fubjedl  of  a  propofition 
is  marked  by  the  article.  But  it  remains 
to  be  inquired  how  this  comes  to  be  a  dif^ 
tinguilhing  mark,  and  why  the  predicate 
of  a  propofition  has  it  not  as  well  as  the 
ilibjedl ;  why,  r.  g.  do  we  only  fay,  h  a\9/^«Tof 

iTTi   l^UCV,      but   not,    0   ififUTTO^  tfl-T/   TO   (qOY. 

The  only  one  of  the  definitives  above 
mentioned  that  has  the  leaft  refemblancc 
to  the  article,  is  ;rac.  Now  let  us  inquire, 
whether  it  could  be  faid,  ^ac  a\9p7rcf  idn  wolv 
cc-sr  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be 
faid,  and  fo  Ariftotle  has  told  us  f.  And 
the  reafon  is  plain,  namely,  that  this 
would  be  affirming  that  every  man  is  e- 
very  animal.  Now  although  ^ac  oLvh-^ncc  dif- 
fers,  as  I  have  faid,  from  h  iv^^Troi;  in  this, 


•  Comm,  In  j4nalyt.  prior,  foU  7. 
I  rr#f»  cy<4«v#ir;,  and  A.i:mcn.  Comm,  ^.tg  81. 


that 
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Ch,  6.  that  the  one  exprcfles  all  the  individuals  of 
^■^^"^^"^  the  fpecies,  whereas  the  other  denotes  the 
fpecies  itfclf  confidered  as  one :  yet  it; 
would  be  as  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fpe- 
cies man  is  all  animals,  as  that  every  man 
is  all  animals  *. 

We  cannot  therefore  fay  that  h  atSfuvroi 
hri  Tar  C«er,  bccaufe  we  cannot  fay  that  ^ac 
dtifaTToc  iffTi  7T0LV  I^Qov  J  aud  fof  the  fame  reaibn 
we  cannot  fay  that  h  irSfUTroc  kn  to  Jwor,  be* 
caufe  we  cannot  fay  that  the  fpecies  man  is 
the  fpecies  animal  j  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  general  idea  of  man  and  animal 
are  the  fame  :  for  when  we  fay  that  ani- 
mal is  predicated  of  man,  we  mean  that 
it  is  predicated  in  the  firft  fenfe  I  mention- 


*  Acnroonius,  in  his  comrnentar^  upon  the  book  of  In* 
terprctation,  obfcrvcs,  that  the  article  has  the  power  of 
the  univerfal  definitive  rat,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  article  cxprefTes  the  whole  as  one,  but  wac  al!  the 
parts.     1  will  give  the  whole  pafTugc  :    Koi  yap  o  af^fivwof 

IZcft  noi  Hvtf  att  MU  Ta(  $at^fox9f  {in'  ro  yap  eif^prt  riv  ivta/uv  \^n 
Ttf  iukSoXw  wpoalrftcft^i  uc  Mahi  •yufSa  r^»f  rp  jrtfart  t5  CiCxiw,  iA\a  ri 
^f  afif$t  ri  Ity^m  wpoaitui  tS  ttabihw  Cimm^lt^  A«o  mu  ror  fiOMcttKon 
ica'rrp,  xci  r«v  uri/uiov  ainrattTrmtf  %at  yap  2  ikieg  \ty6/in  xal  o  Xaxpartc, 
'Ivton  a  uu  isr*  t»  unpixt^rof  kiymmu  rSv  optooroixcn,  of  era*  i  fnnrrnc 
mwyfui,  n  i  firvp.     T«  it  acoc  rf  arX»6M  rw  vr    ffvrS  umfipcjuityf, 

>'rom  which  pafTage  it  is  evident,  that  Ammonius's 
npinion,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  propofiiions, 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  Philoponus ;  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  be  the  do^rine  of  the  whole  Peripatetic  fchooK 
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ed  as  the  genus  of  the  fpecies ;  and  the  Ch.  6« 
meaning  of  the  propofition  is,  that  man  ^""^^^^^^ 
participates  of  the  general  idea  of  animal. 
The  idea  therefore  of  animal,  is  more  gene- 
ral than  that  of  man,  which  is  compre- 
hended under  it ;  fo  that  it  is  impoflible 
we  can  a£Brm  the  whole  genus  animal  of 
man,  any  more  than  we  can  affirm  the 
whole  Ipecies  man  of  any  individual.     For 

though  we  can  lay,    taxfxrrc  hnv  xp^jiurcc,    we 

cannot  lay,  t^xfirvi^  hrtf  0  ar9/>«Tec ;  and  for 
the  fame  realbn  we  cannot  fay,  ^  iy9^i>:ro;  '^^m 
T9  ^mer.  For  in  the  one  cafe  aV9^<uT5c  is  the 
predicate,  and  C««'  in  the  other ;  and  there- 
fore if  ififoiroc  cannot  admit  the  article,  it 
is  clear  that  fSsr  cannot  admit  it  neither. 
And  the  reafon  is  the  fame  for  both,  name- 
ly, that  as  one  individual  does  not  contain 
the  whole  Ijpecies,  fo  neither  docs  one  Ipe- 
cies contain  the  whole  genus.  In  Ihort, 
to  exprefs  it  in  that  way,  would  be  to  con- 
found genus  and  Ipecies,  fpecies  and  in- 
dividual, and  to  make  no  diftindion  be- 
twixt what  contains  and  what  is  contained. 
And  thus  I  have  Ihewn,  that  the  article  is 
properly  applied  to  the  fubjedl  of  a  propo- 
rtion when  it  denotes  the  fpecies,  but  can- 
not 
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Ch.  6.  not  be  applied  to  the  predicate  in  fuch  pn>-' 
pofitions  as  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  propofi-^ 
tion  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  >i  ilcfvi  wrt  to  i- 
>a9<»r  ?  This  propofition  he  fays  is  different 
^  from  the  following,  i  iil^ffi  wnv  iyoAof ;  fb 
that,  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  addition 
of  the  article  makes  a  difference  of  the 
.fenfe,  and  therefore  •  ar9/)«Tc<  ijri  to  l^Zov  is  a 
different  propofition  from  h  ifif^Trof  hrt  f«of. 
Thus  much  then  is  eftablifhed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Ariftotle.  But  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  propofition  concerning  pleafure  ? 
for  Ariftotle  has  not  told  us,  but  has  left 
us  to  guefs.  Philoponus  his  commenta- 
tor, in  the  paffage  above  quoted  *,  thinks 
that  it  is  a  predication  of  the  firft  kind  a- 
bove  mentioned^  by  which  the  general  is 
predicated  of  the  particular  under  it ;  and 
he  makes  nl^rn  to  be  the  genus,  and  dyai^f 
the  fpecies  ;  fo  that  the  propofition  is,  that 
good  is  a  fpecies  of  pleafm-e,  as  man  is  a 
fpecies  of  animal.  But  by  what  rule  does 
he  fo  determine  ?  why  may  not  ayaflor  be 
the  genus,  as  well  as  inlom  ?  I  think  there 
is  nothing  either  in  the  fenfe,  or  the  ex-» 
preffion,  to  make  us  determine  otherwife. 

•  C§mm.  in  Analyt,  prior,  fag,  85. 

But 
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But  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  a  propo-  Ch.  6j 
£tion  of  that  kind ;  but  that  the  meaning 
is,  that  the  idea  of  pleafure,  that  is,  the 
i  ilcf9i,  is  the  fame  with  the  idea  of  good,  or 
the  T»  aydttr;  £o  that  they  are  only  two 
names  for  the  fame  thing. 

Befides  thefe  ufes  of  the  article,  there  is 
another  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
when  I  was  treating  of  nouns,  viz.  that 
of  making  fubftantivts  of  adjeclives,  and 
of  certain  parts  of  verbs.  But  of  this  it  is 
needlefs  to  fay  more,  as  the  only  ufe  of 
the  article,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  mark,  that 
the  word  to  which  it  is  joined  is  ufed  as 
■a  noun,  though  it  have  not  the  form  of  a 
noun ;  fo  that  it  is  truly  not  an  article, 
but  an  indication  of  a  noun. 

From  what  is  here  faid  of  the  article, 
the  following  definition  of  it  may  be  col- 
lected. "  It  is  the  prefix  of  a  noun, 
**  denoting  fimply  that  the  noun  to  wliich 
"  it  is  prefixed,  is  the  fame  with  tliat  which 
**  was  before  mentioned,  or  is  otherwife 
"  well  known  *" 


•  i  rank  it,  as  well  as  the  pronoun,  under  the  noun ; 
bccanfe  it  cannot  be  without  the  noun,  and  is  truly  ;i 
certain  modification  of  tlic  noun,  thcv,:;h  it  do  no:  \\:vy^.i 

VcL.II.  K  y> 
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Ch.  6.  TTie  great  ufe  of  it  appears  from  what 
has  been  faid.  And  the  want  of  it  muft 
be  acknowledged  a  great  defedl  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  efpecially  in  philofbphical 
writing ;  for  the  Latin,  by  reafon  of  thife 
want,  cannot  diftinguifli  the  unity  of  thfc 
Ipecies,  from  the  multitude  of  individuals 
under  it,  nor  die  fpecies  itfelf  from  any 
undetermined  individual  of  it. — It  cannot 
diflinguifh  among  individuals,  thofe  that 
arc  indefinite  and  unknown,  from  thofe 
that  are  definite  and  known. — It  cannot 
diftinguifh  betwixt  the  fubjedl  and  the  prcdi*- 
cate  of  a  propofition. — It  cannot  fimply  rfe^ 
fer  to  any  objedl,  without  fome  particular 
emphafis.^ — And  laftiy.  It  cannot  conned 
together  the  fubjedls  of  the  difcourfe,  byre- 


for  the  fionn^  as  the  pronoun  does.  It  cxpreffcs  alfo  th^ 
accident  of  relation ;  fo  that  it  is  of  thofe  words  that  Ykxwt 
a  mixed  fignification,  and  participate  both  of  noun  and 
verb.  I  have  faid  prefixed  to  a  noun  ;  and  this  is  alwayi 
the  cafe,  though  the  foHowing  noun  be  (bmetiaies  not 
erprefled^  but  onderftood,  as  in  this  expreflioh,  'fixmf  u^ 

'Ektop  is  underdood  as  following  the  fird  article,  and  Sar« 
pedon  the  fecond.  I  have  faid  that  it  Jtmffy  refers  to 
^vhat  is  previoudjr  known,  becaufe  in  that  way  it  is  diF- 
tinguilhedy  as  I  have  obferved,  from  certain  pronount 
which  refer  alfo,  ^ but  with  a  particular  indication,  or  furtt 
i^we.  as  the  Greek  grammarians  exprefs  it. 

fening 
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ferringthem  one  to  another,  but  leaves  the  Ch.  6. 
Header  or  hearer  to  guefs,  whether  they  be  ^^"^'"^^ 
the  fame  that  were  mentioned  before  or  not. 


CHAP.        VII. 

Of  the  ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  En^ 
lifh. 


THE  learned  grammarian,  if  any  fuch  Ch.7. 
ihall  deign  to  read  my  work,  may  ^^^^"^^^ 
perhaps  find  fault  that  I  fhould,  in  this 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  language  of 
ait,  fpend  any  time  upon  languages  that 
have  not  been  formed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art,  by  grammarians  and  philofo- 
phers,  as  the  Greek  language  undoubted- 
ly was,  but  have  grown  out  of  vulgar  ule, 
being  mongrel  dialedls,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  better  languages,  from  which  they 
derive  any  thing  good  that  is  in  them. 
But  we  ought  to  confider,  that  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  now  almoft  the  only 
languages  in  which  even  the  learned  write, 
fince  the  writing  in  Greek,  which  was  ne- 
ver much  pradlifed  in  the  wcflern  world, 
K  2  is 
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Ch.  7.  is  now  entirely  given  over,  and  the  vni^ 
^^^'^'^^  ting  in  Latin  very  much  difufed,  or 
fo  ufed  that  it  were  better  altogether 
laid  afide  likewife.  In  fuch  circumftances* 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  fcveral  langua-; 
ges  of  Europe,  now  almoft  the  only  lan-» 
guages  in  which  fcience  is  delivered,  fhould 
be  cultivated  and  improved,  as  much  as 
their  (tinted  genius,  and  original  faulty 
conftitution,  will  admit.  And  our  Eng-j 
lifli  is,  among  thofe  dialecfls,  one  that  I 
think  more  capable  of  improvement  than 
any  other.  Belides,  the  perfe<5lion  of  fuch 
a  language  as  the  Greek,  is  never  better 
feen  than  when  contrafted  by  the  defedls 
of  Icfs  perfect  languages.  Having  faid  thus 
much  by  way  of  apology  for  this  chapter, 
I  proceed. 

The  ufc  of  the  article  is,  no  doubt,  a 
great  advantage  which  both  the  French  and 
Englilh  have  over  the  Latin  :  An  advan- 
tage which  tliey  derive  from  their  northern 
anceftors  ;  for  the  French,  though  it  be 
for  the  greater  part  corrupted  Latin,  has 
a  great  mixture  in  it  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  ;  and  the  Englifli,  we  know,  is  k 
jdiale<5l  of  the  Teutonic  or  German,  the 
parent  of  which  is  the  Gothic,  a  language, 
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fts  I  have  had  occaiion  already  to  obferve,  Ch.  7. 
much  more  perfcdl  than  the  prefent  Eng-  ^^"^'"^ 
liih ;    and   which,    among    other  things 
belonging    to    a    perfedt    language,    has 
an   article.     But  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  French  and  Englifh  languages  have 
an    advantage   over  the  Greek,    by  ha- 
ving two  articles  in  place  of  one  :    on  the 
contrary,  the  ufe  of  the  particles,  a  and 
OH  in  Englifh,  and  un  in  French,   com- 
monly called  articles^  is  really  a  defedl  in 
thofe  languages  ;  for  they  are  truly  nume- 
rical words,  denoting  Qtie^  for  which  the 
French  have  no  other  word  than  this  that 
they  call  an  article.     Now  what  occafion  is 
there  for  a  term  of  number  to  denote  an 
indefinite  individual  of  any  fpecies  ?   This 
is  properly  done  in  Greek  by  the  fimple 
noun.     Now  fuppofe  any  foreigner,  learn- 
ing  to  fpeak  Greek,  Ihould  think  proper 
to    add    the  numeral   etc,    and  inftead  of 
afHcicTci  ihould   lay,   elc  i^^faiTCQ,   would  not 
that  be  reckoned  a  folecifm,  and  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  language  ?   Now  this  article, 
in  French  and  Englifh,  has,  I  am  perfua- 
dcd,  arifen  from  fuch  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  a  better  language. 

But  fhould  not  this  article,   if  it  is  to  be 
ufed  at  all,  have  a  plural  ?   For,  as  we  ex- 
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Ch.  7.  prefs  otrS/Jwroc  by  "4  man,"  why  have  we  QQf 
^■'^"^^^  a  plural  for  that  article,  to  exprefs  aVS/)iiy#i^ 
but  are  obliged  to  fay  fimply  men  in  the 
plural,  and  that  with  no  very  determined 
Signification  ?  For  we  know  not  exad^ly 
whether  it  mean  fome  men,  mawf  men, 
or  mo/i  men;  whereas  the  Greek  aV6/)^a'fi 
denotes  the  fimple  plurality  of  indefinite 
individuals  of  that  fpecies.  In  this  partis 
cular  I  think  the  French  language  is  more 
uniform  and  confident :  for  they  have  a 
plural  for  this  article,  viz.  des ;  and  des 
hommes  in  French,  is  precifely  opB^QTro^  in 
Greek. 

As  to  the  proper  article  the  in  Englilh, 
and  le  in  French,  let  us  firft,  according 
to  the  order  in  which  we  proceeded  with 
refpedl  to  the  Greek  article,  confider  the 
appUcation  of  them  to  proper  names.  And 
the  rule  is,  both  in  French  and  Englifli, 
that  they  are  not  applied  to  proper  names, 
unlefs  it  be  when  two  or  more  of  the  fame 
name  are  mentioned :  then  we  fay,  in  or- 
der to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other, 
the  Peter  J  e.  g.  that  you  faw,  the  Howard 
that  did  fuch  a  thing  ;  though  this  is  not 
properly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  becaufc 
the  article  is  not  added  to  the  proper  name 

ib 
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{b  much  as  to  the  pcrfon  fo  and  fo  defcri-  Ch.  7* 
bed,  juft  as  we  add  it  to  an  appellative  ^'^^^^^^ 
noun,  as  when  we  fay,  the  man  who  did 
ib  or  fb.    Ndther  is  it  an  exception  to  the 
role  in  French   that  they  ufe  it  in  pro- 
per names,  as  La  Fontaine ;  for  tliere  it  is  a 
pare  of  the  name,  not  the  article  added 
to  the  name.     But  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  a  whimiical  one  too,  that 
when   we  give  a  plural  to  thofe  proper 
names,  we  then  add  the  article.     Thus  we 
fay,  the  Howards^  or  the  Stewarts  ;  and  the 
French  in  like  manner.     It  will  b^e  faid, 
that  this  is  to  diftinguifli  families  from  one 
another.    But  why  not  diftinguifh,  in  the 
iadie  manner,  individuals,  when  there  are 
more  than  one  of  the  fame  name  ?   why^ 
for    example,    fpeaking    of   a    particular 
Howard,  do  not  we  fay,  the  Howard,   (as 
the  Greeks  fay  0  Ka/js/^),  meaning  either  the 
Howard  before  mentioned,  or  a  Howard 
lb  famous  that  every  body  knows  him. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule,  both  in 
French  and  Engliih,  is,  when  we  fpeak  of 
certain  great  natural  objedls,  fuch  as  great 
rivers,  or  great  mountains ;  for  we  fay,  the 
Thames^  the  Severn^  the  Alps^  the  Appen^ 
'  mnesj  &c.  j   and  the  French  do  the  fame : 
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Ch.  7.  and  alfo  when  we  fpeak  either  in  French  of 
^'^^^^  Englifli  of  nations,  we  add  the  article ;  .foi' 
we  fay,  the  French^  theEngli/h^  Us  Frangoisi 
les  Anglais.     But  by  a  ftrange  caprice  of 
the  Englifli  language,  when  we  fpeak  of  tha 
country  thofe  nations  inhabit^  we  drop  th« 
article,  and  fay,  France^  Spain^  &c, :  but  the 
French,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
things,  is  more  regular  than  our  language; 
for  they  fay,  la  France^  V  Efpagne^  &c.  And 
the  Greek  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  more  u«* 
niform  and  confident  than  either,  as  it  pre* 
fixes  the  article  to  all  proper  names,  of  e*- 
very  kind,  except  when  they  are  firft  men* 
tioned,  and  are  not  of  things  or  perfons 
generally  known.     And  fo  much  forth* 
ufe  of  the  article  in  French  and  Englifli^ 
when  applied  to  proper  names. 

When  applied  to  a  general  word,  it  dip 
tinguiflies  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies,  asl 
in  Greek,  by  referring  either  to  the  former' 
mention  of  them  in  the  difcourle,  or  to 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  party  to 
whom  the  difcourfe  is  addrefled.  Thus 
we  fay  the  man,  when  wc  fpeak  of  a  maa 
before  mentioned';  we  fay  alfo  the  poet  ^  and 
the  orator^  referring  to  fome  famous  poet 
or  orator,  wjell  known  to  the  hearer,  though 

noc 
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not  before  mendoned ;   and  we  fay  alfo,  Ch.  7« 
as  I  obferved  before,  the  rivcr^  and  the  ^"^^^^^^ 
mmmtmn^  though  neither  of  them  be  con- 
fiderable  or  famouS|  but  only  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  the  parties,  and  fo  well  known 
to  them. 

With  refped  to  the  philofophical  ufe, 
as  I  call  it,  of  the  article,  for  denoting  the 
fpecies,  the  French  are  regular  and  uni- 
form ; .  for  they  apply  it  to  all  fubftances, 
natmal  or  artificial,  and  even  to  abftrad): 
nouns.      Thus  with  refpedl  to  animals, 
dicy  fay,  /'  hommey  le  cheval^  V  aurs^  &c. ; 
with    rdTped  to  vetegables,    k  hled^   To- 
ifcr,  laH)igney  &c.;  as  to  minerals,  they 
fay,  r  or^  lephmhey  lefaltpetre\  and  fpeak- 
ing    of    the    elements,    la    terre^    V  eau^ 
r  air^   le  feu ;   and  as  to  artificial  fubftan- 
ces,   they   fay,    le  chariot^    la  charrue^   la 
bwffble\  and  as  to  abftradlnouns,  they  fay, 
la  'uertuey  la  fageffe^  &c. 

In  Englifh  there  is  a  ftrange  variety  in 
this  matter.  And  in  the  firft  place,  with 
rcfpedl  to  animals,  we  fay,  fpeiking  of 
the  fpecies,  the  lion^  the  horfe^  the  bear^ 
&c. ;  but  with  refpedl  to  our  own  fpecies, 
we  always  fay  man  fimply ;  as  to  vege- 
tables, we  fay,  the  olives  the  vinc^  the  pome-^ 
Vol.  II.  L  granate^ 
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Ch.  7.  granatCy  &c.  But  we  commonlj'  fay  com 
fimply,  and  its  diScrent  fpeciefes,  fuch  as^ 
ivheaty  barley y  and  oats.  I  fay  commonly^ 
for  it  is  the  misfortune  of  our  language, 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  much  fixed  as  of 
the  French ;  and  whoever  will  try  to  re- 
duce it  to  rules,  will  find  very  near  as  many 
exceptions  from  as  inftances  of  the  rule* 
As  to  minerals,  I  think  we  always  expre& 
them  without  the  article;  for  we  fay, 
gold  is  the  heaviejl  of  metals^  Jilver  is  more 
difficult  to  be  refined  than  gold^  and  the  like 
As  to  the  elements,  we  always  fay  earth:' 
fimply ;  for  when  we  fay  the  earthy  we' 
mean  the  globe  of  the  earth.  But  as  to  the 
words  denoting  the  other  three  elements; 
we  ufe  them  indifcriminately,  either  with, 
or  without  the  article  ;  for  we  fay  air^  or 
the  airy  fire^  or  the  firCy  ivatery  or  the  iver- 
ter.  As  to  artificial  fubftances,  we  lay, 
the  plough y  the  compafsy  the  quadrant^  fpeak* 
ing  of  the  fpecies ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
monly fay  the  houfcy  the  coaty  unlefs  fpeak- 
ing  of  a  particular  houfe  or  coat.  But 
when  we  exprefs  the  fpecies,  we  common- 
ly ufe  the  particle  a  ;  for  we  fay  a  houfe  is 
a  great  convenience,  a  coat  keeps  one 
warm.     And  laftly,  as  to  abflradl  nouns, 

we 
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we  aerer  ufe  it  at  all :  for,  though  we  Ch.  7. 
iay  tJbe  goodn^s^  the  nvifdom  of  God ;  yet  ^'^^^^^^ 
sirhen  we  fpeak  of  thofe  qualities  abflradl- 
edly,  without  reference  to  any  fubjedl  in 
which  they  are  inherent,  we  fay  goodnefs^ 
'unfdom^  and  the  like ;  although  the  analo- 
gy of  language  require,  that  as  fuch  words 
denote  fubflances  of  the  mind's  creation, 
and  have  in  every  refpedl  the  form  of 
fubflantive  notms,  they  fhould  likewife 
have  the  article  prefixed  ;  and  accordingly 
ic  is  fo  uniformly  in  Greek. 

Another  philofophical  ufe  of  the  article  is, 
to  diftinguifh  the  fubjecl  of  a  propofition 
from  the  predicate,  in  the  manner  I  have 
explained.  This  obtains  both  in  French 
and  Englifh.  In  our  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  we  have  a  remarkable  in- 
(lance  of  it,  upon  which  a  very  important 
article  of  faith  depends.  It  is  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gofpel  of  St  John,  where 
it  is  laid  that  0itf  h  0  Acyoc.  Here,  according 
to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  Aoycc 
is  undoubtedly  the  fubjedl,  and  etoc  the 
predicate.  And  accordingly  we  have 
tranflated  it,  the  Word  nvas  God.  There  is 
another  inflance  of  the  fame  corredlnefs  of 
tranflation  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
L  2  Genejis^ 
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Ch.  7*  Genefts^  where  it  is  faid  that  God  called 
^"^"^^^  the  light  day^  and  the  darknefs  night.     Here 
the  article  added  to  light  and  darknefs^  de- 
notes that  they  are  the  fubjefts  of  the  two 
propofitions  *.    But  though  this  be  accop-^ 

ding 


•  Our  tranflators  of  the  Bible  certainly  underftood 
their  own  language  very  well,  though  they  may  havo 
miftaken  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  as  I  fee  they  have  of- 
ten done  in  tranflating  the  New  Teftarocnt,  As  to  their 
errors  in  tranflating  the  Old,  I  muft  refer  to  thofe  who  are 
learned  in  the  Hebrew  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  i£ 
they  had  taken  the  fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  firom  the  Septuagint 
tranflation,  they  would  not  have  erred  fo  often.  I  will 
give  but  one  Inftance,  where,  by  not  following  the  Septua- 
gint, they  have  made  unintelligible  a  pa/Tage  in  the 
l>ooks  of  Mofes»  containing  a  moft  fublime  doArine  of 
theology-  It  is  in  the  book  of  Exodus^  cb/m,  where  God 
appeared  to  Mofes  in  the  burning  bufh,  and  being  aAced 
by  Mofes  what  hiu  name  was,  "  God  faid  unto  Mofes,  I 
••  AM  THAT  I  AM  ;  and  he  faid,  Thus  (halt  thou  fay 
<«  unto  the  children  of  Ifracl,  I  AM  hath  fent  me  unto 
*«  you."  Thcfc  words  have  to  me  no  meaning.  But  in 
the  tranflation  of  the  Septuagint,  the  paffage  runs  thus. 

Km  i«rff  e  Oiif  rpoc  Howrri*  Xfy»¥— 'Eyci  fifit  'CAN  mi  mtcv,  5t»c  «/>i»f 
roi(  vioti  W^iikf  *0  'XIN  anVaXxi  fU  x^i  Cf<^. 

This  way  rendered,  the  paffage  is  not  only  fenfe,  but 
contains  a  moft  fublime  philofophical  truth,  viz.  that 
God  is  the  only  being  who  fern  be  faid  properly  to  cxifl^ 
fmce  he  only  exifts  independently^  and  all  other  things  hav^ 
their  exiftence  in  him.  For  in  kirn  *we  live^  move^  and 
have  our  being.  In  this  fenfe  the  paffage  is  underftood 
by  Eufebius,  Pr^/.  Evangel,  lib.  7.  cap-  11.  And  (b  m-i 
Ui'prcted  it  agre^^s  exa^iy  with  the  famous  infcription  a« 

bovo 
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ding  to  rule,  I  dare  not  aver  that  it  is  the  Ch.  7. 
conftant  nfe  in  Engliih ;  for  our  great  poet  ^^^"^^^ 
Milton,  who  at  the  fame  time  was  a  great 
mailer  of  language,  in  putting  this  paflage 
into  verfe,  has  tranfpoied  the  article  in 
one  of  the  propositions,  and  omitted  it  al- 
together in  the  other.     For  he  has  faid, 

•• lAght  the  day,  and  Darknefs  night 

he  nam'd  j" 

by  which,  according  to  the  rule  I  have 
1^  down,  we  are  to  underftand  that  he 
called  the  day  Light ;  and  as  to  the  other 
proportion,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  to 
make  of  it.  For  it  is  not  the  order  of  the 
words  in  Englifh,  any  more  than  in 
Greek,  that  fhould  determine  the  fubjedl. 
of  the  propofition  ;  for  we  may  fay  either 
that  the  light  he  called  Day^  or  Dny  he 
called  the  light.  In  order  therefore  to  fave 
the  credit  of  Milton,  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Dr  Bentley,  and  to 

b<nrc  the  portal  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  This  infcrip- 
tion  was  a  fingle  letter,  namely  the  letter  £,  the  name  of 
which  in  Greek  was  rf,  which  is  the  fecond  perlbn  of  the 
prefent  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  d/un,  and  fignifies  fhu 
arty  being*  as  Plutarch  has  interpreted  it,  the  faluta- 
tion  of  the  God  by  thofe  who  entered  the  temple.  See 
Plutarch^  dc  ^  afud  Dfiph, 

fuppofe 
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Ch.  7*  Tuppofe  it  an  ^rror  of  hxi  amanuenfis,  or 
^^^^^^^^^  after  tranfcriber,  and  tibat  he  truly  gave 
it, 

**  And  Day  the  lights   the  darknefs  Night 
lie  nam'd.** 


CHAP.       vin. 

Of  the  genders  and  numbers  of  nouns ^ 


o^w^ 


Ch.  8.  T  TA^mg  thus  treated  of  the  different 
JlJL  kinds  of  nouns,  according  to  my 
divifion  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  viz.  the 
lubftantive  noun,  the  pronoun,  and  the 
article,  I  will  now  proceed  to  confider  three 
accidents  common  to  all  nouns,  and  which 
deferve  a  particular  confideration ;  I  mean, 
numbers^  genders^  and  cafes. 

And  to  begin  with  number^  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  general  affedlions  of  being  ;  for 
things  being  ftripped  of  all  their  accidents, 
and  all  the  qualities  that  difference  them 
one  from  another,  ftill  retain  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  one,  two,  or  many  *.  It  was  there- 
fore 

*    Thif  thought  is  ytrj  elegantly  ezprefled  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Hermes,  chap.  4.  pag.  367.  in  theie 

vrords. 
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fore-fit  diat.  Ais  fo  imiverfal  jMroperty  of  Ch.  8* 
things  fhould  be  marked  by  fbme  variation^ 
of  the  word  expreffing  the  thing,  and  not  by 
a  new  word.  And  I  think  there  is  nothing 
morebtrngiing-in  the  barbarous  languages, 
than  thdr  havingrecourfe  to  a  new  word  to 
expreft  the  difference  betwixt  the  fingular 
and'  plural  of  any  thing.  Even  the  mo- 
dem languages  of  Europe,  however  imper^ 
fed  in  other  relpe(5te,  do  all  exprefs  that  ^1^ 
tin6lion  by  a  variation  of  the  fame  word. 

To  exprefs  in  that  way  all  the  difierent 
iranibers  of  things,  is  by  nature  impof- 
fiUe ;  and-  if  it  fhould  be  attempted,  even 
to  die  length  of /^n,  which  may  be  faid  to 
be  fhe  hinge  upon  which  our  arithmetic 
turns,  the  word  would  immediately  ap- 
pear to  be  greatly  incumbered  and  over- 
loaded. Is  there  then  no  medium  betwixt 
umty  and  multitude  ?  and  nothing  elfe  to  be 
expreffed  by  the  numbers  of  nouns,  but 
fingular  and  plural  ?   There  is  by  nature 


words.  **  By  fqjarating  from  the  infinite  individuals 
•*  with  which  we  are  furrounded,  thofe  infinite  acci- 
••  dents  by  which  they  are  all  diverfified,  we  leave  no- 
"  thing  but  thofe  fimple  and  perfeftly  fimilar  units, 
'*  which  being  combined  make  mimber,  aiKl  are  the 
••  fubje^  of  arithmetic." 

a 
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Ch.  8.  a  medium,  and  that  is  the  duad^  for  that 
^'■^^'^  is  the  paflage  from  unity  to  number.     J7- 
nity  confefledly  is  not  number ;  neither  is 
the  duad  number,  (for  number  is  defined 
to  be  a  multitude  of  monads  *),  but  is  a 
ftep  towards  number ;  for  there  is  a  pro- 
grefs  in  the  principles  of  things,  and  e- 
very  thing  docs  not  arife  from  a  fingle 
principle.    Thus  the  principles  of  body  arc 
the  point  J  the //W,  sind  the  Jiir/ace ;  and  of 
niunber  the  principles  are  the  monad  and 
the  duad.     This  was  the  philofophy  of  the 
fchool  of  Pythagoras  -f-.     And  it  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  known  to  the  artifts 
who  formed  the  Greek  language  ;  and  if 
there  were  nothing  elfe  to  convince  me  that 
this  language  was  the  work  of  philofb- 
phers,  as  well  as  grammarians,  their  ufe 
of  the  dual  number  would  be  fufficient. 
It  is  true  that  the  Gothic  has  this  nmnber 
likewife,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
Goths  were  philofophers.     But  there  arc 
many  other  things  in  that  language,  which 
make  it  impoflible,  in  my  opinion,  that  it 

*  UXuBof  /*09mtsn.     EucBi.  Rb,  i* 

t  See  Jamblichus's  Comin,  on  the  aridunetic  of  Ni« 
comachos. 

ihould 
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fhould  have  been  the  invention  of  a  bar-  C!i.  8. 
barous  nation.  And  therefore  wc  niuft  ^^-""^^^^ 
fuppofe  that  they  have  learned  to  fpcak 
from  fbme  nation  more  advanced  in  arts 
and  iciences ;  and  that  this  nation  was 
the  fame  with  that  from  which  the  Greeks 
got  their  language,  and  all  their  otiicr  arts 
and  fciences,  namely  Egypt,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  fliew,  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work,   p.  442. 

As  to  gender^  it  is  founded  upon  the 
diftind^ion  of  fexes  ;  a  diftinclion  not  com- 
mon to  all  things,  like  number,  but  pecu- 
liar to  animals ;  or  if  we  have  a  mind  to 
cany  it  the  greateft  length,  and  take  in 
the  vegetable,  to  animated  fubilanccs : 
all.  other  things  have  no  fcx  :  and  therefore 
genders  are  naturally  divided  into  majai- 
iinCj  feminine^  and  iieutcr ;  which  lail,  as 
Dr  Smith  has  very  well  obferved,  is  truly 
a  negation  of  fex  ^^. 

According  to  this  diftindlion,  all  words 
denoting  fubilanccs  inanimate,  rnould  be 
of  the  neuter  gender.  But  the  artificers 
of  language  have  been  plcafcd  to  give  the 
variety  of  mafculine  and  feminine  cvca 
to,  fubftantives  denoting  inanimate  things, 

»  DIflcrt.  on  tiie  formation  of  languages,  pag.  444. 

Vol.  II.  M  from 
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Ch.  8,  from   certain    analogies    and   fimilitudes, 
^^'^'"^  very  ingenioufly  explained  in  the  Hermes, 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

I  fliall  only  add  further,  on  this  ilibje<a, 
that  the  want  of  genders  muft  be  account** 
ed  a  very  great  difadvantage  in  any  lan- 
guage. For,  in  the  jirji  place,  it  makes 
the  creation  of  a  new  word,  or  at  leaft 
an  addition  to  the  old  word,  neceiOfary  to 
exprcfs  the  difference  betwixt  the  male  and 
the  female  of  the  fpecics.  Thus  in  Eng- 
lifh,  to  denote  the  female  of  the  wolf  and 
bear  kind,  we  are  obliged  to  fay  a  Jhe^ 
'wolf  and  a  Jhe-bear^  inftead  of  the  Latin 
bipa  and  urfa ;  and  in  order  to  denote  the 
female  of  the  horfe  kind,  we  have  been  o^ 
bliged  to  invent  a  word  quite  different, 
viz.  marc^  inftead  of  the  Latin  equa  itoax 
equus.  ^Jly^  The  genders  of  fubftantives, 
and  their  correfpondent  adje<5lives,  are  of 
lingular  advantage  in  fyntax,  allowing  a 
variety  of  arrangement  and  compofition, 
which  languages  without  genders  cannot 
polTibly  admit.  And  lajily^  They  give  a 
vririety  to  the  termination  of  thofe  parts 
of  fpeech,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  har- 
xwony  of  the  learned  languages. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.        IX. 

Of  the  cafes  of  nouns. 

THE  cafes  of  nouns  are  ia  matter  of  Ch.9. 
very  great  art ;  and,  as  I  have  ta- 
Ixn  occafion  to  obferve,  were  probably 
the  laft  thing  invented  in  the  art  of 
language,  and  therefore  may  be  prefumed 
to  have  been  of  mod  difficult  invention. 
And  I  think  they  are  ftill  of  more  difficult 
explanation  than  perhaps  any  other  tiling 
in  lang^ge.  I  own  I  am  not  fatisHed 
with  any  thing  I  have  (een  on  the  fubjc(5l  j 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reader  will 
be  as  little  fatisfied  with  the  account  I  am 
now  to  give  of  them,  though  he  will  cer- 
tainly approve  of  my  attempt  to  explain 
them  from  principles  of  phil6fophy,  which, 
though  perhaps  they  may  not  apply  to  the 
ufe  of  language,  are  fuch  as  I  apprehend 
cannot  be  controverted. 

I   have  already  obferved,   that  if  any 

number  of  nouns  or  verbs,  of  the  clearelt 

tod  mod  determined  fignification,   were 

M  2  to 
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Ch.  9.  to  be  fee  clown  together,  but  without  any 
^■^"^'^^  connedlion  among  them,   they  would  not 
conftitute  fpeech,   bccaufe  they  would  not 
make  fenfe,   nor  convey  any  fentiment  of 
the    mind   of    the    fpeaker.      Connexion 
therefore   is   abfolutely  neceflary   for   the 
purpofe  of  fpeech.     But  how  is  this  con- 
nection to  be  marked  ?   I  think  only  ill 
one  of  three  ways  ;    either  by   words  in- 
vented   for    that    purpofe  ;    or   by  fome 
change  and  variation  of  the  words  that  are 
to  be  connedled   together ;    or  laftly,  by 
the  pofition  or  arrangement  of  the  words. 
The  modern  languages  of  Europe  connect 
their  fpeech  chiefly  by  the  firit  and  laft 
method :   for  they  either  make  the  con- 
nection by  feparate  words,  fuch  as  prepo- 
fitions ;   or  by  placing  the  words  together 
they  mark  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
one  another.     But  the  learned  languages 
life  chiefly  the  fecond  method ;    and  by 
certain    variations    of    tlie    word,    com- 
monly known  by  tlie  name  of  inficciion^ 
mark  its  connection  with  other  words  iu 
the  fentence.     And  when  in  this  way  tlic 
connedtion   betwixt  noun   and   noun,    or 
noun  and  verb,   or  noun  and  prepofition, 
is  marked  by  a  certain  inflection  of  the 

noun^ 
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nouOy  that  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  Ch.  9. 
cafe.  ^^^ 

But  from  what  is  this  variation  or  in- 
fledlion  ?   I  fay,  it  is  from  the  noun  itlelf, 
or  that  form  of  it  which  is  commonly  called 
the  nominat'me ;  which  I  hold  to  be  no  cafe, 
becaufe  it  is  not  inflected  ;  and  in  this  I 
am  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Ariftotle, 
who  every  where  fpeaks  of  the  noiin^  and 
the   cafe  of  the   noun,    as   quite   diftindl 
things  *•     The  nominative  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  exprefles  the  thing 
fimply  and  abfolutely  .in   itfelf,   without 
marking  any  connedlion  or  relation  to  any 
thing  elfe.     For  although  it  cannot  Hand 
tliat  way  in  the  fentence,   but  mult   be 
connedled  one  way  or  another  with  fomc 
other  word  ;   that  connedlion  is  not  mark- 
ed by  the  nominative,   but  by  that  other 
word,    which,    beiides   its  own   meaning, 
exprefles  that  conneclion.     Thus  homo^  in 
a  Latin  fentence,  fignifies  juil  7nan ;   but 
it  depends  upon  the  form  of  fomc  other 
word  in  the  fentence,  whether  it  is  to  be 
tliC   agent  or  patient  of  fomc  adlion  ex- 

•  Sc2  Arirtotle's  book  mJ  J/-.c»,v«»c.  This  ttv)  is  ths  o- 
p*nion  cf  San<fllns  in  his  Minerva,  whc,  ia  l'i:]'port  oi*  ir, 
quotes  the  auLlioiity  of  Ariilulic. 
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Ch.  9.  prefled  by  a  verb,  or  whether  it  be  in  one 


V^'-W^ 


way  or  another  connedled  with  another 
noun. 

All  cafes  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  exprefs  a  connecflion  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, with  fome  other  word  in  the  fen- 
tence,  befides  the  principal  thing  denoted 
by  the  noun.  They  are  therefore  confignifi^ 
cant  of  connection  *,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
word,  juft  as  the  verb  is  of  time^  and  are 
among  the  number  of  thofe  words  that 
have  a  mixed  fignification.  But  what  is 
the  connexion  they  exprefs  ?  for  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  can  exprefs  all  the  manifold 
conne<5lions  and  dependencies  that  words, 
or  the  things  exprefled  by  them,  have  with 
refpedl  to  one  another.  And  if  the  arti- 
ficers of  language  had  attempted  that, 
they  would  have  run  into  very  great  con- 
fiifion,  and  overloaded  the  expreflion  of 
their  words,  as  well  as  enlarged  them  to 
an  enormous  fize.  It  was  therefore  only 
the  mod  common  and  neceflary  connec- 
tions that  could  be  exprefled  in  that  way, 
and  thefe  only  the  artifts  who  formed  lan- 
guage have  exprefled. 

But  what  are  thefe  connections  ?  If  they 

arc 
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are  all  to  be  comprehended  under  one  ge-  Ch.  9. 
ncral  head,  I  fay  they  belong  to  the  cate-  ^^"^^^^ 
gory  of  relation ;  for  I  muft  have  rccourfe 
again  to  the  Categories,  in  which,  accor- 
ding to  my  notion^  the  firfl  principles  of 
all  arts  and  fciences,  and  among  others  of 
the  gnunmatical  art,  are  contained.     It  is 
the  xnoft  general  of  all  the  categories  ;  for 
it  runs  through  them  all,    and  is,  as  the 
name  given  it  by  Ariflotle  imports,  the 
lefpedl   which    things    have   to  one   an- 
odier  * :  for  it  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
in  the  things  themfelves,  but  in  the  mind, 
which  coniiders  them  together,  and  from 
diat  confideration  forms  the  i^ea  wc  call 
relation.     It  cannot  therefore  fubiifl,  with- 
out  two  things  at  leaft,  fo  that  if  any  one 
of  them  ceafes  to  exift,  the  relation  is  at 
an  end.     This  makes  it  neceflary  to  dit- 
tinguiih  carefully  betwixt  the  things  them- 
felves    and  the  relation ;   for   the   things 
may  fubfift  without  one  another.     Thus 
Sophronifcus  and  Socrates,  confidcred  as 
fubftances,   may  fubfift  one  without  the 
other  J  but  the  relation  betwixt  them  of 

•  T«  y/:aff  Ti  is  the  name  which  Ariftotlc  gives  this  cate- 

father 
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father  and  fon  cannot  fubfifl  without  the 
exiftence  of  both. 

But  to  fay  in  general,  that  the  cafes 
denote  relation,  is  not  fufficicnt ;  for  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  relation.  And 
Ammonius  Hermeias,  in  his  Commen- 
tary upon  Ariftotle's  Categories,  reckons 
up  to  the  number  of  eight  of  them  *. 
But  I  will  take  a  divifion  of  them  from 
the  Categories  themfelves,  through  which^ 
as  I  have  faid,  this  category  of  relation 
runs,  that  will  I  think  ferve  my  purpofe 
better.  And  I  take  it  from  the  general 
divifion  of  all  the  categories  into  fubjlanc^ 
and  accident ;  for  every  thing  exifling,  is 
either  fubftance,  or  the  accident  of  fub- 
ftance.  Now,  according  to  this  way  of 
confidering  relations,  they  are  either  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fubftance  to  ac- 
cident, or  of  accident  to  accident. 

Let  us  next  apply  this  divifion  to  the 
particular  cafes,  beginning  with  the  geni- 
tive, which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Peripatetic  fchool,  is  the  firft  cafe. 
The  exprefllon  of  relation  by  it,  appears 
to  me  to  be  very  various,  and  to  run 
though  all  the  three  members  of  the  di- 

•  'Etf  T«f  jtan»yof laf,  pag.  gC. 

vifioa  ! 
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viiion  juft  now  given.     For  it  exprefles  the  Ch.  g. 
relation  of  fubftance  to  fubftance,  of  fub-  ^^'"^^^^ 
(lance  to  accident,  and  of  accident  to  ac- 
cident. 

To  begin  with  the  firft :  The  relation  of 
fubftance  to  fubftance  exprefled  by  the  ge- 
nidve,  feems  to  me  to  be  of  three  kinds. 
For,  firft.  It  expreffes  the  connection  of 
whole  and  part^  fo  that  the  word  in  the 
genitive  cafe  denotes  the  ^wbohy  of  which 
the  other  word  fignifies  a  part.  I  will  take 
my  examples  £ix)m  our  Englifh  idiom,  which 
uies  the  prepofition  of  for  the  mark  of  the 
genitive.  In  this  fenfe  of  the  cafe,  we 
lay,  a  tree  of  a  forejl^  a  regiment  of  an 
ormy^  a  man  of  a  country.  Or,  njice  njcrfa^ 
the  word  in  the  genitive  denotes  the  parts^ 
while  the  other  word  fignifies  the  ivhole 
which  is  compofed  of  thofe  parts ;  a$ 
when  we  fay,  a  foreji  of  oak-trees^  an  ar-^ 
my  of  fo  many  regiments^  a  country  of  fo 
many  diflrifis  or  provinces.  And  in  gene- 
ral we  fay  in  Englifh,  the  parts  of  the 
whole  J  and  the  whole  of  the  parts  *.     What 

•  In  Greek  the  cafe  is  varied.  For  they  fay,  /<r^«  op 
fafK  rS  oAH ;  but  they  fay,  Jxov  rhc  /Atpta-t.  See  Arijiot^ 
Categar.  under  the  category  of  relation. 

Vol.  II.  N  the 
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Ch.  9.  the  reafon  is  of  this  feemingly  oppofite  re- 
^''"^^^^  lation  being  exprelTed  by  the  fame  cafe, 
fliall  be  immediately  explained. 

The  fecond  relation,  betwixt  fubftance 
and  fubftance,  expreffed  by  the  genitive, 
is  when  the  fubftance  in  that  cafe  has  any 
poffeffioriy  property^  or  poivcr  of  any  kind 
over  the  other  fubftance.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  land  or  houfe  ofjohn^  the  fubje^s  of  the 
k'lng^  t\it  tenants  of  the  landlord^  tht  fervatU 
of  the  majler^   &c. 

The  third  relation  expreffed  by  this 
cafe,  betwixt  fubftance  and  fubftance,  is 
when  the  fubftance  in  the  genitive  is  the 
caufe  efficient  of  the  other  fubftance,  or  that 
from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fan  of  the  father^  the  piflure  of  fuch  a 
painter^  or,  in  general,  the  nvork  of  either  art 
or  nature  *.  I  fay  the  caufe  efficient ;  for  if 
it  is  the  caufe  material^  then  the  expreffion 
is  quite  different,  and  the  matter  is  in  the 
governing  cafe,  while  the  thing  produce^ 
of  the  matter  is  in  the  genitive.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  ivood  of  the  door^  the  Jiones  of  the 

•  This  ufc  of  the  genitive,  to  (ip;nifjr  the  caufe  pro- 
dn<5live  of  any  thing,  is  reckoned  by  the  gramaiarians 
fo  principal  an  ufe  of  this  cafe,  that  it  has  got  its  namq 
from  it  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
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nvall^  and  in  general  the  matter  of  any  Ch.  9. 
tbifig.  And  the  expreflfion  is  the  Hune  if  ^^^"^^^ 
the  caufe  be  the  fortnal  caufe.  Thus  we 
fay,  the  idea  or  exemplar  of  a  things  the 
Jbape  or  frame  of  a  things  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  form  of  any  thing.  This  expreffion 
of  the  formal  and  material  caufe,  by  the 
genitive,  falls  under  the  firft  head  of  the 
relation  of  fiibftances  to  one  another, 
namely,  that  of  the  part  to  the  nvhole. 
For  the  matter  or  form  of  a  fubllance  is 
part  of  that  fubftance,  every  fubflance 
being  compofed  of  matter  and  form  ;  and 
dier^ore  the  expreffion  reciprocates,  or  is 
convertible,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  nvhole  of 
the  part Sy.  and  the  parts  of  the  ivhole^  and 
of  the  particular  examples  given  above ; 
for  we  fay,  a  door  of  ivood^  a  'wall  offlones^ 
a  thing  offuch  a  fhape  or  form. 

I  am  now  to  give  the  reafon  of  this  reci- 
procation, which  I  take  to  be  this.  When 
two  things  are  related,  the  relation  muil 
be  mutual :  if  A  is  related  to  B,  B  mull 
be  related  to  A  ;  for  A  is  to  B  as  B  is  to 
A  in  the  correfpondent  relation.  If  there- 
fore the  relation  of  A  to  B,  is  exprefled  by 
B  being  in  the  genitive  cafe,  there  is  no 
reafon  why  the  correfpondent  relation  of 
N2  B 
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Ch.  9.  B  to  A  fhould  not  likewife  be  exprefled  by 
^"^^^'^^  A  being  in  the  genitive*  For  as  the  rela- 
tion is  mutual,  there  is  no  reafon  why  one 
of  the  terms  fhould  be  the  leading  or  go- 
verning word  more  than  the  other.  Wc 
fay  therefore,  tht  father  of  the  fon^  and 
the  fan  of  the  father ^  the  king  of  the  fub- 
jefis^  or  the  fubjeiis  of  the  king.  But  in  all 
fiich  convertible  exprefllons,  each  of  the 
terms  mull  exprefs  the  relation,  otherwifc 
they  will  not  reciprocate.  Thus  we  fay, 
the  fan  of  the  father ^  or  the  father  of  the 
fon^  becaufe  both  the  terms  father  and  fan 
exprefs  the  relation.  But  let  us  iuppofe 
that  one  of  the  terms  does  not  exprefs  the 
relation :  let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
term  man  inftead  of  fon^  I  can  fay  the  far- 
ther of  the  man  ;  but  I  cannot  convert  the 
cxpreflion,  and  fay  the  man  of  the  father^ 
becaufe  the  terms  in  that  cxpreflion  are  not 
correlatives  *  ;    the  term  man  being  much 


•  Thcfc  correlatives  are,  in  the  language  of  Ariftotle, 
called  a»Tirpifw«,  which  very  well  cxprcflcs  their  quality 
of  being  convertible.  They  are  fully  explained  hj  A* 
riftotle  in  the  Categories,  more  fully  I  think  thaH  he 
commonly  explains  any  thing,  in  thofe  books  of  abftrule 
philofophy,  which  he  did  not  intend  for  publication ;  and 
if  any  thing  is  waiting,  it  is  fupplied  by  his  commcnte- 
tor  Amoionius. 

more 
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more  general  than  father ^  and  expref&ng  Ch.  q. 
no  relation  at  all.     .  v-orv/ 

It  may  be  alked^  why  we  can  fay  the 
father  of  a  man^  but  not  the  man  of  a  fa-- 
tber?  And  I  think  a  reafon  too  can  be 
given  for  this.    When  I  fay  father^  I  ex- 
prefs  a  relation,   namely  that  of  caufe; 
and  as  the  correfpondent  relation  of  effedl, 
is,  as  we  have  ieen,  denoted  by  the  genitive 
cafe,  therefore  the  genitive  which  follows, 
is  naturally  applied  to  exprefs  this  corre- 
fpondent relation;   whereas,  when  I  ufe 
the  general  term  man^  I  denote  no  relation 
at  all,  and  therefore  the  genitive  that  fol- 
lows is  altogether  ambiguous ;  for  it  cannot 
exprefs  a  correfpondent  relation,  as  in  the 
other  cafe,  and  therefore  it  may  exprefs 
any    relation  fignified   by   the    genitive, 
fuch  as  that  of  power  or  property  ;  fo  that 
it  may  mean  that  the  man  is  the  property 
of  the  father,  and  then  it  will  be  under- 
ilood  juft  as  if  we  faid,  the  ox  of  the  far- 
ther.    The  like  reafon  may  be  given  why 
we  can  fay,  the  fon  of  a  man^  but  not  the 
man  of  a  fon. 

And  to  fhcw  that  it  is  tlie  correlation  of 
terms,  and  nothing  elfe,  that  makes  the 
expreflion  convertible,  let  us  take  an  in- 

ftance 
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Ch.  9.  ftance  mentioned  before,  viz.  the  houfe  of 
^^^"^"^^  John.  This  expreffion  is  not  convertible, 
becaufe  the  terms  are  not  correlatives,  that 
is,  do  not  exprefs  correfpondent  relations  ; 
for  John  expreffes  no  relation  at  all.  But 
let  John  be  changed  for  a  term  that  has  a 
relation  to  houfey  or  any  other  fubjedl  of 
property,  and  let  us  fay  proprietor  in  place 
of  it ;  then  we  can  fay,  the  houfe  of  the 
proprietor^  or  the  proprietor  of  the  houfe. 

Here  it  may  be  objedlcd.  That  houfe  is  a 
general  term,  exprefling  no  relation.  But 
the  anfwer  is.  That  the  article  the  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a  particular  houfe,  which 
is  the  fubje(5l  of  property.  And  it  makes 
the  exprelTion  the  fame,  as  if  we  faid  the 
property  of  the  proprietor^  or  the  proprietor 
of  the  property. 

It  is  the  force  of  the  fame  article  that 
makes  it  proper  to  fay  the  ivood  of  the  door^ 
as  well  as  the  door  of  the  ivood :  for  though 
wood  be  a  general  term,  not  exprefling 
relation ;  yet  by  the  addition  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  by  the  genitive  which  follows, 
it  is  made  to  fignify  a  particular  piece  of 
wood,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  door ; 
and  the  expreffion  comes  to  the  fame  thing 
as  if  we  faid,  the  matter  of  the  form ^  or  the 

fotm 
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form  of  tbc  matter ;  for  the  word  door^  with  Ch.  9. 
the  addition  of  the  article,  neceflarily  implies 
a  particular  form,  as  well  as  "wood^  with  the 
fame  addition,  implies  a  particular  matter. 

And  to  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  the 
aiticle  in  this  cafe,  let  us  leave  it  out,  and 
lay  nvood  of  door ;  I  deny  that  fuch  expref- 
ilion  would  be  proper  to.  exprefs  what  is 
denoted  by  the  other,  or  indeed  to  exprels 
any  thing. 

The  general  rule  therefore  in  all  fuch 
cafes  is,  that  the  leading  or  governing  word 
mod  denote  the  relation,  otherwife  the 
expreflion  is  improper,  or  ambiguous; 
and,  if  the  phrafe  is  convertible,  then 
the  correfpondent  relation  mud  be  expref- 
led  by  the  other  term  *. 

The  next  relation  exprelTed  by  the  geni- 
tive, is  that  of  accident  and  fubjlance ;  and 
this  relation  is  the  natural  relation  betwixt 
accident  and  fubftance,  by  which  the  one 
is  inherent  in  the  other  as  its  fubjedl ;  and 


*  I  hc^e  what  is  here  faid,  will  fplve  the  difficulties 
ftarted  bj  Dr  Smith,  in  his  ingenious  treatife  above 
quoted,  on  the  Formation  of  Language,  concerning 
the  expreflion  of  the  genitive  ;  and  fhew,  that  the  rela- 
uoo  ezpre&d  by  it  is  not  altogether  vague  and  unde- 
fineable,  as- he  feems  to  fuppofe. 

it 
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Ch.  9.  it  is  the  fubftance  that  is  marked  by  the  • 
Y'^''^  genitive.  Thus  we  fay,  the  ^whitetufs  of  a 
(/  %>  '  ywj«|  the  bravery  of  a  tnatij  the  fercenefs  of 
a  lion.  Such  expreflloiis  do  like  wife  in  the 
ufe  of  language  reciprocate ;  for  we  fay,  a 
man  of  bravery^  a  lion  of  fiercenefs :  and  the 
reafon  is,  that  man  being  a  fubjedl  in 
which  qualities  are  inherent,  and  bravery 
being  a  quality  which  muft  neceflarily  he 
inherent  in  feme  fubftance,  man  and 
bravery  are  confidered  as  correlatives  as 
much  as  fubjedl  and  accident,  of  which 
we  fay,  the  Jiibjefl  of  the  accident^  as  well 
as  the  accident  of  the  fulje^. 

The  third  and  laft  expreffion  by  the  ge- 
nitive, is  the  relation  of  accident  to  acci* 
dent,  which  is  the  fame  relation  as  that 
juft  now  mentioned,  namely,  the  relation 
of  accident  to  fubftance.  For  the  accident 
in  the  genitive  cafe  is  confidered  as  a  fub- 
ftance in  which  the  other  is  inherent  as 
an  accident,  fuch  abftraft  nouns  dc^ 
noting  fubftances  of  the  mind's  creation^ 
and  being  therefore  accounted  fubftantive 
nouns.  Thus  we  fay,  the  beauty  ofholinefs^ 
the  happinefs  of  virtue. 

In  this  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  conftrudlion  of  the  genitive  ^i 

with 
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with  a  noun.  It  appears  fometimes  to  be  go-  Ch.  9. 
venied  by  an  adjective,  as  in  the  expref- 
fions,  plenus  vinij  cupidus  gloria.   But  in  fuch 
a   cafe  the  adjective  ought  to  be  analyfed 
into  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed. 
Thefe  are  a  quality,  and  fome  fubftance 
in  which  that  quality  is  inherent :    for  an 
adjedive  cxprefles   the  quality  concrete; 
whereas  the  noun  that   is   formed  from 
it  denotes    it   abflradl.      The  expreflion, 
refblved  in  this  way,  fignifies  plaiitudo  vi^ 
fUj    or  cupido  gloria^    belonging  to   fome 
iiibjed^.     The  genitive  therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  truly  governed  by  a  noun,  and 
ezprefles  th&  fiibje^  of  which  the  noim  is 
die  accident :   for  it  is  an  accident  of  glo- 
ry to  be  defired,  and  of  wine  to  fill  any 
thing. 

And  this  will  account  for  fome  exprcf- 
iions  which  have  very  much  puzzled 
grammarians,  fuch  as  that  of  Lucretius, 
ntc  fum  animi  dubius  ;  for  when  it  is  ana- 
lyfed in  the  manner  jufl  now  mentioned, 
it  is  nothing  elfe  than  dubietas  animi  inhe- 
rent in  fome  fubflance. 

Tliis  cafe  is  alfo  commonly  thought  by 

the  grammarians  to  be  governed  by  a  verb ; 

but  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  fuch  inflanccs 

Vol.  II.  O  there 
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Ch.  9.  there  is  cither  an  ellipfis  of  a  fubftantive, 
^^"^^^^  as  when  they  fay  in  Greek  Trtrw  ri  oim,  or  in 
Englifh,  to^ink  of  the  ivine^  the  word  fHfn, 
or  part^  is  underitood  ;  or  elfe  there  is  an 
ellipfis  of  a  prepofition,  which  I  fee  is  the 
opinion  of  Sandlius  in  his  Minerva,  as 
when  it  is  faid  in  Greek  inwoiyirm  xifc,  or  m 
Englifh,  it  is  made  ofjlone^  the  prepofition 
i»  is  underftood  in  the  Greek  phrafe,  and 
in  the  Englifh  it  is  expreffed  *. 

As  to  the  genitive  cafe,  when  it  is  joined 
with  a  prepofition,  it  denotes  no  more  than 
its  conneiStion  with  the  prepofition ;  for 
the  relation  then  is  not  expreffed  by  the 
cafe,  but  by  the  prepofition. 

The  expreflion  of  the  dative  is  motion. 
This  is  none  of  the  categories;  becaufe 
all  the  categories  have  a  fixed  and  de- 
termined exiftence ;  whereas  motion  is 
nothing  but  tranfition  or  pafiiage  from  one 
ftate   to   another,   fo   that  it  is  only  the 

*  The  Latins  imitate  this  way  of  fpcaking  of  thd 
Greeks,  as  in  the  Tcrfc  of  Vir^l  quoted  by  Mr  Harris, 

Implentur  veleris  Bacchi,  fingutfque  farina  ; 
v^hich  is  a  pure  Grecifm  ;  for  in  Greek  it  is  n^TA«vy«g 
^,  where  the  prepofition  •«  or  m  is  to  be  underftood. 
If  the  cxprcflSon  had  been  Latin,  it  would  have  been  #«r- 
flentur  vino,  where  the  prcpoliuon  ex  or  de  governing 
the  ablative  is  UAderdood. 

road^ 
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road^  if  I  may  fo  ^eak,  to  a  category,  not  Ch.  9. 
a  category  itfelf.  It  is  however  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  categories,  and  runs  through 
four  of  them,  viz.  fubjianccy  quantity^  qua- 
litjr^  nvbere ;  and  therefore  is  treated  of  by 
Ariftotle  in  his  book  of  Categories,  by  way 
of  fiipplement  or  appendix  to  the  dodlrine 
of  thoie  higher  genera  *. 

The  motion  exprefTed  by  this  cafe  is  not 
motion  in  general,  but  motion  to  the  thing, 
which  is  in  the  dative  cafe.     And  accor- 
dingly in  Engliih  it  is  exprefTed  by  the 
prepofition  to ;  as  when  we  fay,  gvue  to 
bim^  go  to  bim^  come  to  binij  and  the  like. 
As  to  motion  from  the  thing,  it  is  not  ex- 
preiled  by  this  cafe,  but  by  a  prepofition. 
It  is  indeed  exprefTed  by  the  Latin  abla- 
tive,  which  is  a  variation  that  the  Latins 
have  made  upon  the  Greek  dative  ;   but  c- 
ven    then   it  is  commonly  fuppofed   by 
grammarians  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  prepofi- 
tion,   either  exprefled  in  the  compofition 
of  the  verb,  or  underftood.     In  Englifh  it 
is  denoted  by  the  prepofition  from^  and 
ibmetimes  by  two  prepofitions,  out  and  of^ 
as  when  we  fay,  I  came  out  of  the  city. 

f  Ammon.  in  Categor.  fol.  170. 

O  2  Motion 
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Ch.  9.       Motion  therefore  to  a  thing,  is  the  pri- 
^'^"^'^^  mary  idea  of  the  dative  cafe.     But  there  is 
a  fecondary  idea  which  refults  from  this, 
and  that  is  the  idea  of  approximation^  conr 
tiguity^  application^  juxtapofition^  and  junc-^ 
tion.     It  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  dative  is 
joined  to  the  word  like  in  Englifh,  Jimilisixi 
Latin,  and  i/^o/oc  in  Greek,  and  to  many 
other  words  denoting  comparifon,  fuch  as 
comparoj    confero^    £quiparo^    &c.      For   all 
fuch  comparifons  are  made,  by  placing  the 
things  as  it  were  together ;   and  when  a 
thing  is  faid  to  be  like  another  thing,  the 
the  meaning  is,  that  it  approximates  or 
comes  near  to  that  thing,  fo  as  to  be  near- 
ly the  fame.     It  is  in  a  fenfe  analogous  to 
this,  that  the  dative  in  Greek,  and  the  ab* 
lative  in  Latin,    is   ufed    to    fignify    the 
inftrument  with  wliich  any  thing  is  done, 
as  S/9€f  f(rf ct^e,  gladio  interfecit ;  for  there  mufl 
be  an  appUcation  of  the  fword  to  the  body, 
or  of  the  body  to  the  fword,  before  that 
operation  can  be  performed.     In  EngUfli 
we  exprefs  it  in  the  Latin  form,   by  the 
mark  of  the  ablative,  and  fay  he  was  kill- 
ed with  or  by  a  fword. 

The  acci^fative  alfo  relates  to  motion,  ex- 
prefling  the  relation  that  there  is  betwixt 

the 
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e  aciion  and  the/ubjc^,  or  the  efe^  of  the  Ch.  9. 
lion:  for  it  denotes  either  the  mere 
ifive  fubjedl  of  the  a<aion,  as  when  I 
f^  Pctrus  interfecit  JoH  \nnem  ;  or  it  de- 
>tes  the  refult  of  the  adtion,  and  the  ef- 
ft  prodnced  by  it,  as  when  I  iz.y^faherfe-' 
rcATHEDRAM.  This is the account which 
[r  Harris  has  given  of  this  cafe  * ;  and  as 
agree  with  him  perfedly  in  it,  I  will  add 
3  more  upon  the  iiibjedi,  except  to  ob- 
Tve,  that  as  this  cafe  neceflarily  relates  to 
ftion,  it  cannot  be  conftrued,  except 
ith  a  verb,  unlefs  where  there  is  an  el- 
piis  of  a  prepofition ;  as  when  Virgil 
lys, 

Os  humerof(\at  deo  fimilis. 

As  to  the  vocative  cafe,  the  exprefllon  of 
:  is  very  fimple  ;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do 
rith  the  nature  of  things,  but  denotes  on- 
f  the  operation  of  the  human  mind  ad- 
refling  itfelf  to,  or  calling  upon,  any  per- 
>n  or  thing. 

Thefe  are  the  connections  and  relations 
f  things  which  I  imderftand  to  be  ex- 
ureiTed  by  cafes.     And  it  may  be  obferved, 

•  Book  2.  ch.  4.  pag.  232.  of  the  Hermes. 

that 
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Ch.  9,  that  they  are  common  and  ordinary  con- 
nexions, fuch  as  we  have  occafion  to  ex- 
prefs  every  moment  in  dilcourle.     For  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  the  connect 
tion  of  part  with  ivhole^  oH  property  or  pop^ 
fijffion  with  the  proprietor  or  pojfejfor^    c£ 
caufe  and  effe6l^   or  of  accident  and  fub^^ 
fiance.    Thefe  aft  the  connedtions  exprefled 
by  the  genitive. — And  as  to  motion,  ex- 
pi:eired  by  the  dative,  it  is  that  by  whiek 
every  caufe  is  conftefted  with  its  eflfeX.-^ 
And  as  tkerc  ttiuft  neceflkrily  be  a  fubjedfc 
of  every  action,  the  conne<Elion  exprefied 
by  the  accufative  is  ftich  as  muft  occur  c- 
very  time  we  mention  any  adlion. — And 
that  connexion  betwixt  the  perfon  who 
calls  upon  another,   and  him  who  is  called 
upon,  expreffed  by  the  vocative,  is  of  daily 
ufc  in  the  comnK>n  intercourle  of  life. — ^ 
But  befides   thefe    ordinary    connedlions, 
there  are  numberkfs  conne<5lions,  depen- 
dencies, and  relations,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  by  any  va- 
riation of  the  word ;    and   therefore   the 
artificers  of  language,  have  denoted  tkettk 
by  prepofitions,    conjundlions,    and    ad- 
verbs *. 

^  See  Dr  Smith  upon  this  fubjc<fl. 

The 
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The  modern  languages  of  Europe  fupply  Ch.  9. 
the  want  of  cafes  by  prepc^tions,  except  ^^^^"'•'^ 
^ch  refpecl  to  the  accufative,  which  they 
mark  only  by  its  poiition  next  to  the  verb 
that  governs  it.  How  imperfedl  this  man- 
nar  of  ezpreflion  is,  compared  with  the 
andent,  may  appear  from  the  following 
coofiderations.  In  the  jirfi  place,  our 
compofition  is  clogged  and  incumbered, 
and  our  ear  fatigued  by  the  conflant  repe- 
tion  of  fuch  harih  monofyllables,  as  of^  to^ 
ivithj  /rontj  by.  %dly^  It  cramps  us  ex- 
tpemely  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words, 
and  denies  us  that  freedom  of  compofition, 
which  gives  even  the  beauty  of  numbers 
to  the  antient  profe  *.  3  Ji^,  The  differ- 
ent termination  of  the  cafes  gives  a  va- 
riety to  the  found  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
a2id  prevents  that  tedious  repetition  of  the 
fame  found,  which  is  unavoidable  in  the 
modem  languages,  let  us  take  what  pains 
iwrc  will  upon  the  compofition. 


*  See  vrhat  Dr  Smith  has  very  ingenioudy  faid  upon 
thb  fubje^t,  in  the  end  of  his  treatife  upon  the  Forma- 
tion of  Languages,  where  he  has  fhewn  the  defeats  of 
oor  £nglifh  compofition,  from  a  fruitleis  attempt  of  Mil- 
ton's to  imitate  the  beauty  of  the  antient.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  more  happy  inftance  chofen  for  the  pur- 

^  It 
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Ch.  9.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  expreflion  of 
^^"^^"^^  the  relation,  by  the  inflection  of  the  word, 
is  not  fo  clear  as  when  it  is  exprefled  by  a 
feparate  word.  But  I  can 'perceive  Ho  dif- 
ference ;  for  domus  Petri  is  juft  as  clcwr 
an  expreflion  as  the  houfe  of  Peter ^  or  Pe- 
ter's  houfe\  where,  by  the  way,  we  may 
obferve,  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  a  little  the  ftinted  idiom  of  our 
language,  by  forming  this  kind  of  geni- 
tive, by  the  addition  of  the  letter  /  to  die 
termination  of  the  nominative  ;  and  I 
think  the  Greek  dative,  or  Latin  ablative^ 
exprefles,  with  equal  cleamefs,  all  that  wc 
exprefs  by  four  prepofitions  to^  witbj  frmn^ 
and  hy. 

There  are  fbme  modems,  who  think  that 
the  formation  of  cafes  by  the  inflection  of 
the  noun,  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
art,  proceeds  from  the  want  of  art,  and  is 
truly  a  defedl  in  thofe  antient  languages ; 
for,  fay  they,  the  perfons  who  framed 
thofe  languages,  not  having  the  faculty  of 
abflradtion  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  feparate 
.  thofe  relations  from  the  feveral  things  to 
which  they  belong,  were  obUged  to  throw 
them  into  the  lump,  as  it  were,  with  the 
Cgnification  of  the  noun,  and  to  express 

ail 
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all  by  one  word,  with  fome  variation  in-  Ch.  9. 
deed,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity  and 
confufion«  In  this  way,  fay  they,  the 
barbarous  nations  at  this  day  continue  to 
ezprefs  different  things  by  the  fame  word, 
which  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
defedfc  in  their  language ;  whereas  the  mo- 
dems, being  more  philolbphers  tlian  thofe 
antient  mailers  of  language,  and  having 
acquired  a  greater  faculty  of  abflradlion, 
have  formed  the  ideas  of  thofe  relations  fc- 
parated  from  the  fubjedls  to  which  they 
belong,  and  have  invented  words  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe  ideas,  by  which  they  have  gi- 
ven a  beautiful  fimplicity  to  tlie  llrudure 
of  their  languages,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Greek  or  Latin, 

To  this  fo  plaufible  plea  in  favour  of 
the  modems,  I  anfwer.  That  whatever  o- 
thcr  defedl  there  may  have  been  in  the  for- 
mers of  the  learned  languages,  we  cannot 
accufe  them  of  wanting  the  power  of  ab- 
ftradlion  ;  for  that  they  had  abftradl  ideas 
of  relations,  is  'evident  from  the  words 
that  they  have  invented  to  exprefs  them 
feparately  by  thcmfelves,  I  mean  the  pre- 
pofitions,  fome  of  which  in  Greek  cxprcis 
relations,  very  near  as  hard  to  define  as 

Vol,  II.  P  thofe 
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Ch.  9.  thofe  expreflcd  by  the  cafes.  Ncwr  dp 
I  know  any  thing  in  the  Greek  lan- 
^  guage  more  difficult  to  be  underftood 
than  the  exa6l  meaning  of  their  pre- 
pofitions,  either  by  themfelves,  or  in  com- 
pofition-  They  have  carried  this  ope- 
ration of  the  mind  fo  far,  as  to  abftradl 
accidents  from  fubftances  in  which  they 
are  neceflarily  inherent,  and  make  a  kind 
of  fubftances  of  them  by  themfelves, 
known  by  the  name  of  ahJlraSl  nonns.  In 
like  manner,  they  have  diftinguiflied  in  ac- 
tions three  things  that  are  always  joined 
in  nature,  the  afiion  itfelf,  the  a^lor^  and 
the  futjefl  of  the  adlion,  and  have  exprcf- 
fed  each  of  them  by  diftindl  words,  con- 
trary to  the  cuftom  of  barbarous  langua- 
ges, which  cxprefs  all  three  together,  as 
they  exift  in  nature.  We  muft  not  there- 
fore imagine,  that  becaufe  they  chofe  to 
exprefs  the  relations  of  the  cafes,  not  by 
a  new  word,  but  by  a  variatioa  of  the 
lame,  they  had  not  nny  feparate  idea  of 
thofe  relations.  We  might  as  well  con- 
clude, that  becaufe  they  chofe  to  expreis 
pcrfons  and  times ^  as  well  as  aflion^  by  the 
infle<5lions  of  the  verb,  that  therefore  they 
hc-^d  no  diftinct  idea  of  pcrfbns,  and  tlie 
different  modifications   of    time;    which 

however 
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however  it  is  certain  they  had,  as  they  Ch.  9. 
liave  exprefled  them  by  diftindl  words,  ^"^"^'^^ 
The  fadl  appears  truly  to  have  been,  that 
they  had  as  diftindl  ideas  as  we,  of  all  the 
ieveral  relations^  accidents,  and  circum- 
ftances  of  things ;  but  in  forming  the  Ian*- 
guage,  they  had  the  Ikill  to  diftinguifli 
betwixt  fuch  of  them  as  might  be  exprefled 
by  infledlion,  without  overloading  the 
word,  and  fuch  as  could  not  be  fo  exprefled ; 
and  thefe  laft  they  denoted  by  feparate 
words,  fuch  as  prepofitions  and  adverbs. 
This  mafterly  fkill  the  jfirft  barbarians 
who  fpoke  had  not,  nor  could  not  be  ex- 
peded  to  have ;  and  therefore  they,  with- 
out diftindlion,  exprefs  many  different 
things,  and  fometimes  whole  fentences,  by 
the  fame  word,  which  has  produced  thofe 
inconveniencies  that  I  have  elfewhere  taken 
notice  of.  As  to  the  much  boa  fled  fimpli- 
city  of  the  modern  languages,  the  antient 
are  fb  fer  fimpler  than  they,  as  they  ex- 
prels  tne  fame  things  by  fewer  words. 
This  indeed  is  the  effedl  of  great  art,  and 
an  art  not  eafily  underftood  or  pradlifed  ; 
but  we  £hould  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb.   Fine'  things    are    difficult  *.       Nor 
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Ch.  9.  is  there  any  thing  fine  in  any  of  the  arts, 
^^■'"'*^^  that  is  not  of  difficult  pradice.'    As  to  th? 
moderns  who  formed  the  prefent  languages 
of  Europe  being  philofophers,   or  men  of 
fcicnce  of  any  kind,  the  pretence  is  ri^ 
diculous,    fince    it    is   well  known,    that 
they  were  formed  by  barbariaqs  out  of 
better  languages,    which   they   corrupted* 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  grammati- 
cal art,  and  of  the  beauties  and  excellen- 
cies of  the  languages  they  wante4  to  learn. 
I  think  therefore  I  inay  conclude  this 
chapter,  with  the  words  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con, in  a  paflage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr 
Harris,  where,  fpeaking  of  this  very  fu|>r 
jedl,  viz.  of  the  declenfions  and  conjuga- 
tions of  the  antient  languages,  and  the  want; 
of  them  in  |lie  modern,  he  adds,    "  Sane 
**  facile  quis  conjiciat  (utcunque  nobis  ipfi 
**  placeamus)  ingenia  priorum  feculorum 
"  noftris  fuiffe  multo  acutiora  et  fubtilio-i 
^*ra*" 

*  Bacon  dc  augmcntis  fcient.  VI.  i. 
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CHAP.        X. 

Of  the  verb  commonly  fo  called. — ///  nature^ 
and  the  things  exprejfed  by  it. 

THE  verb,  in  the  large  fenfe  in  which  c.  ic 
I  underfland  it,  I  divide  into  decli-  v^^w-i 
nable  and  indeclinable;  under  the  firft, 
comprehending  the  verb  commonly  fo  call- 
ed, the  participle  and  the  adjedlive ;  and 
tmder  the  laft,  the  adverb  and  the  con- 
junction. In  this  chapter  I  propofe  to  treat 
of  the  verb  commonly  fo  called. 

This  part  of  fpeech  is  the  mod  artificial 
and  complex  of  any,  and  is  juftly  efteem- 
ed  the  glory  of  the  grammatical  art.  It 
therefore  deferves  to  be  accurately  explain- 
ed ;  for  which  purpofe  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  recolledl  what  was  before  faid,  that 
whatever  is  exprefled  by  any  word,  is  ei- 
ther fubftance,  accident,  or  an  energy  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.  It  was  alfo  faid, 
that  this  laft  was  exprefled  by  the  fpecies 
of  verb  we  are  now  fpeaking  of;  and  that 
it  was  either  aflertion,  (that  is,  affirming  or 
denying),   or  volition;    and   the  volition 

exprefled 
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C,  lo.  exprefled  by  the  form  of  the  verb  was 
^"'^'^^^^  twofold,  wifliing  or  commanding  j  fbr 
there  is  no  verb  of  this  kind,  which  docs 
not  either  aflert,  wifti,  or  command  *. 
It  was  alfo  obferved,  that  the  thing 
which  is  affirmed,  wifhed,  or  command* 
ed,  or  as  it  may  be  exprefled  in  one  word, 
the  a^ion  of  the  verb,  is  neceflarily  im- 
plied in  the  fignification  of  the  verb  ;  for 
if  we  were  to  affirm,  that  we  do  affirm, 
or  did  affirm,  the  energy  itfelf,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  would  be  the  thing  affirmed. 

The  expreffion  therefore  of  thefe  two 
things,  the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  the  aiflion  of  the  verb,  is  et 
fential  to  every  verb  in  every  language. 
There  is  alfb  the  expreffion  of  the  pcrfba 
or  thing,  of  which  the  action  of  the  verb  is 
affirmed,  or  which  is  commanded  to  perform 
or  fufFer  that  adlion,  or  which  is  the  agent 
or  fufferer  of  the  adtion  prayed  or  wifhed 

*  This  neceflary  implication  of  the  ^edion  or  difpo- 
fition  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  in  the  flgnification  #f 
the  verb,  could  not  efcape  the  obfervation  of  Co  accunito    i 
a  grammarian  as  Apollonius.    And  accordingly  he  makes 
It  a  principal  and  dHHnguiflied  part  of  the  verls  rUe 

fitftM^  ^fiUfiTttf  rmfmuntu  m  ^vj^uir  /ucflM'^.      Df  fyntaxi^    Jib,  g* 
cap.  13. 

It  may  be  obfcrved  hefc,  that  under  luljhing  I  inctdde 
interrogating  \  for  every  man  that  interrogates,  wUbfe^ 
or  dcfires  to  be  informi^d. 
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for;  and  thefe  perlbns,  according  to  the  C.  lo. 
diftmdlions  of  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  ^^^^'^'"^ 
which  I  have  explained  under  the  article 
of  pronoun,  are  diftindly  expreffed,  toge- 
gether  with  thdr  numbers,  by  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb  in  the  learned  languages. 
Hius  -nnm,  in  Greek,  exprefles  that  the 
perfba  who  performs  the  adlion  of  beating 
b  the  fpeaker ;  rvTrreti,  that  it  is  the  perfbn 
fpoken  to ;  rvTrret,  that  it  is  fome  third  per- 
fbn. Again,  rv^n,  in  the  imperative,  ex- 
prefles that  it  is  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
diicouHe  is  addrefled  that  is  commanded 
to  beat ;  rv^rtn,  that  it  is  fbme  third  perfbn 
who  is  fo  commanded.  Laftly,  rvTroifjn  ex- 
prefles that  it  is  the  fpeaker  who  is  the  ob- 
je<St  of  the  wifh,  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  wifh- 
ed  that  the  fpeaker  may  perform  the  ac- 
tion of  beating ;  rvTrroic  wiihes  that  the  pcr- 
fon  who  is  fpoken  to  may  perform  that 
action ;  and  tuttoi  that  fome  third  perfon 
may  do  it. 

Thefe  three  things  therefore,  the  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  afferting,  com- 
manding, or  wilhing  ;  the  thing  aflerted, 
commanded,  or  wiflied,  or  in  one  word  the 
a^ian  of  the  verb  ;  and  laftly,  the  perfon 
or  thing  to  which  that  adlion  relates  in  one 
or  other  of  the  manners  j  uft  now  mentioned ; 

are 
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C.  lo.  are  three  things  expreffed  in  this  fpecies  of' 
^"^"^"^^-^  verb.  And  there  is  a  fourth  thing  ijgnifi-' 
^^  ed  by  all  verbs  of  this  kind,  and  that  is> 
the  exijience  of  the  adlion  of  the  verb  ;  for 
when  we  affirm  any  thing,  we  affert  that 
it  does  exift ;  when  we  command  it,  we 
defire  that  it  Jhould  exift ;  and  when  wc 
wilh  for  it,  j|t  is  that  it  may  exifi.  This 
general  idea  therefore  of  being  or  exiftence 
is  implied  in  every  verb,  whatever  the  ac- 
tion of  it  may  be.  But  there  is  one  kind  of 
verb  which  exprefles  nothing  elfe  for  its 
adlion  but  fimple  exiftence,  fuch  as  the 
verb  ejfe  in  Latin,  and  to  be  in  Englifh. 
It;  is  called  by  the  Latin  grammarians  the 
fubjlantive  verb  ;  but  in  Greek  it  is  deno- 
minated, as  Mr  Harris  has  oblerved,  by 
a  much  more  proper  name,  iignifying 
exijience  *.  This  may  be  called  the  funda- 
mental or  radical  verb,  being  the  iimpleft 
of  all  verbs  ;  for  it  only  exprefles  two  of 
the  four  things  above  mentioned,  viz. 
exijlencey  and  the  energy  or  affedlion  of  the 
mind,  which  are  both  eflential  to  the  Or 
preflion  of  every  verb  commonly  fo  called ; 
and  therefore  this  verb  is  implied  in  all  o- 
tlier  verbs,  every  verb  being  refolveablc 

into 
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into  it  and  the  participle.     Thus  amo  i^fum  C.  10. 
amansy  rf^x^  is  cJ^i  rf^x^^f  and  fo  on  through  ^^^'^'^^ 
all  the  tenfes.     In  Englifh  we  make  ufe  of  yf^ 
this  form  of  expreffion,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
beauty  of  our  language,  particularly  in  the 
expreffion  of  the  future  ;   as  when  we  fay, 
I  am  to  do  fuch  a  thing;  which  I  hold  to 
be  a  pcado  pojl  futurum^  much  more  than 
the  Greek  tenfe  which  bears  that  name. 

Befides  thofe  four  things  principally  ex- 
prefled  by  the  verb,  there  is  an  adjundl, 
which  is  neceflarily  implied  in  every  verb 
of  this  kind,  and  therefore  is  made  part 
of  the  definition  of  a  verb  by  Ariftotle  *, 
I  mean  time.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
in  the  expreffion  of  every  verb  the  idea  of 
exiftence,  as  we  have  feen,  is  neceflarily 
implied  :  now  all  things  here  below  exifl: 
in  time,  and  all  the  diftindlions  of  time 
are  applicable  to  them  ;  for  they  are^ 
ivere^  and  nvlll  be.  And  if  the  curious 
reader  further  defires  to  know  the  reafon 
of  this,  it  is  becaufe  all  fublunary  things 
being  generated  and  corrupted,  are  in  a 
conilant  flux  or  motion,  betwixt  genera- 
tion  and   corruption.      Now   where -ever 

•  *7ntia,  l\  trt  ro  a'/soo'OTjuaiwv  xt^wv.     Ai'iJloU  de  Interpret,  cap.  3. 

\^oL.  II.  Q^  there 
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G.  lo.  there  is  motion,  there  mull  be  time ;  for 
^^""^^  time  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  interval  which 
tiie  mind  perceives  betwixt  what  is  prior 
and  fubfequent  in  motion  *.  But  befide^ 
fimple  exiftence,  all  other  verb$,  except 
the  fubftantive,  denote  foUie  kind  of  acr 
tion  or  operation ;  and  hence  it  is  that  a 
verb  is  commonly  faid  to  be  a  word  de- 
noting adion  -f. 

The 


•  Tori  fa/buv  ytyovivat  ;^5»o»,  era?  r5  v^ripv  not  vfifv  Iv  Xf  w- 
yn^H  ata-Btictv  ?aCu/Atv.  Natural,  aufcult.  lib.  4  cap^  i6- 
Sec  the  whole  p^i/Tige  tranfcribed,  and  tnoft  elegantlf 
and  corre(5tly  tranflated,  by  Mr  Harris^  in  the  Hermes^ 
pag.  107. 

\  This  is  not  a  complete  definition,  as  it  leaves  oo| 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  which,  as  wt 
have  fccn,  is  cfleiitial  to  this  kind  of  the  verb.  It  is  alfb 
an  incomplete  definition,  by  which  a  verb  is  faid  to  b^ 
a  word  of  affirmation  :  Firjly  Becaufe  it  takes  in  only 
the  ener^  of  the  niind ;  and  idly^  Hecaiife  it  does  do^ 
exprcfs  the  three  fevcral  kinds  of  this  energy,  but  men- 
tions only  one  of  them,  viz.  affirmation. 

It  may  be  obferved,  tliat  there  are  things  in  paturt 
that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
>vith  change  or  motion,  nor  by  confequence  with  time; 
and  the  verbs  which  we  ufe  in  fpeaking  of  them,  ought 
therefore  to  have  no  tcnfes  :  but  there  arc  no  fach  verbs 
in  any  language  thar  I  know  ;  for  even  the  fubftantiv^ 
verb,  which  denotes  exiilence  merely,  has  tenfes  like 
other  verbs,  Thcfe  eternal  and  immutable  things, 
though  they  do  not  exili  in   timei    yet  have  durat'wm^ 

V^hidi 
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The  reafbn  why  nd  other  part  of  fpeech  C.  lo. 
implied  the  fignification  of  time  is,  that 
no  other  part  of  fpeech  implies  any  energy 
ttf  the  mind,  aflcrting  or  willing  the  thing 
exprefled.  Thus  when  we  ufe  a  word  de- 
noting a  fubflance,  or  any  quality  of  a 
fiibftance,  fuch  as  black  or  ivhite^  there 
J5  nothing  in  the  terms  we  ufe,  exprefling 
or  implying  that  the  mind  afferts  that 
di<^  things  do  exift,  or  wills  that  they 
ihould  exift. 

Iq  the  Icarricd  languages,  the  different 


V^ic&  IS  a  more  j^neral  idea  than  time,  and  is  erprcf&d 
Sn  the  Greek  philofophj  bj  tbe  ^^ord  ai«v,  and  ia  La- 
tia  by  the  fame  Word  in  the  Eolic  dialed  ifvum  ;  but  a$ 
there  b  no  niotion  in  fueh  beings,  fo  that  the  mind  can- 
not diftinguifh  what  is  Brft  and  lafl  in  them,  therefore 
Ume  does  not  apply  to  them. 

AriftotJe,  in  his  books,  De  N^aturali  Aufctdtatiofie^ 
lias  very  properly  obferved,  that  if  there  were  no  circu- 
lar, that  is,  motion  revolving  into  itfelf,  there  would  be 
BO  certain  or  determined  meafure  of  time  ;  not  but  the 
fnind  would  didinguifh  what  is  firll  from  wh;it  is  Jafl  in  mo- 
tion, and  confequently  have  the  perception  of  the  interval 
hetwixt,  as  we  have  when  we  diftinguifli  betwixt  the  diffe- 
rent thoughts  or  motions  of  our  own  minds ;  bat  If  it  were 
bot  for  the  circular  moti^  of  the  celcilial  bodies,  we 
(hould  have  no  Aandard  whereby  to  meafure  that  inter- 
nal, and  fhould  only  have  a  confufed  idea  of  it,  fuch  as 
we  have  of  any  (pace  or  interval  of  which  wc  have  no 
mcaTore.  ' 


0^2  diftin'dlions 


I 
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C-  lo.  diftin(5lions  of  time  are  marked  by  dif- 
^'^"'^"^  ferent  inflexions  of  the  verb.  But  the 
modern  languages  of  Eiirope  have  not 
many  tenfes  of  that  kind,  and  none  at 
all  in  the  paflive  voice.  Their  tenfes  there- 
fore are  moftly  formed  by  the  afCflance  of 
other  verbs,  which  they  call  auxiliary  njerbs^ 
but  which  themfelves  have  but  few  tenfes. 
Of  this  kind  in  Englifh  are  have^  am^ 
Jhall^  and  ivill ;  and  in  French  a^oir  and 
etre. 

From  this  account  of  the  kind  of  verb 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  it  may  be  drawn. 
*^  It  is  a  word  principally  fignificant  of 
"  accident,  of  the  energy  of  the  mind 
**  of  the  fpeaker  relative  to  that  acci- 
*^  dent,  of  the  fubftance  to  which  the 
**  accident  belongs,  and  it  is  confignificant 
"of  time*." 

This 


•  In  this  definit'on,  I  have  Included  nothing  but  what 
is  efTcntial  to  the  verb,  and  which  is  ezpreiled  in  it, 
either  dire<niy,  or  by  implication.  The  eiprefllon  of  ac« 
cident,  under  which  I  compref^end  both  a^ion  and  exift* 
ence,  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  in  every  verb  ;  —  fo  is  alio 
the  energy  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker ;  —  and  there* 
fore  they  are  both  direflly  exprerted  even  in  the  verbs  of 
modem  languages,  otherwife  they  would  not  deicrve  the 

name 
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This  adjundt  of  time  to'  the  verb,  ma-  C.  10. 
king  what  we  commonly  call  tenfes^  is  of  ^"^^"^"^ 
fuch  importance  in  language,  that  it  well 
deferves  a  chapter  bj  itfelf. 


CHAP.        XL 
Of  tenfes. 

Nothing  can  be  more  accurate  than  the  C.  1 1. 
philofophy  of  time  given  us  by  Mr 
Harris  in  his  Hermes ;  and  his  application 
of  it  tP  the  tenfes  of  verbs  is  new,  and  very 
ingenious.  But  as  his  fyllem,  however 
perfect  in  (peculation,  does  not  appear  to 
me  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  any  language,  I 
will  give  another  that  I  think  is  more 
practical,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  chufe 
that  which  he  likes  beft. 

I   think  all  grammarians   are   agreed. 


name  of  verbs.  As  to  the  other  two,  viz.  the  fubftance 
to  which  the  accident  belongs,  that  is,  the  perfon  of  the 
▼erb»  and  likewife  that  heceffary  adjundb  of  all  verbs, 
▼iz.  time,  they  are  implied  in  the  verbs  of  all  modern 
languages,  but  only  diredly  expreifed  in  fome  of  them  $ 
whereas  they  are  both  fo  ezprefled  in  the  learned  langua- 

that 
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C.  II.  that  whatever  variatiotos  or  modifications 
^^^^^*^^^  there  may  be  of  tenfes,  there  are  but  three 
fimple  and  original  tenfes,  viz.  the  pafi^ 
the  prefenty  and  the  future.  But  the  pui^ 
pofe  of  language  could  not  be  ferved  by 
this  fimple  divifion  of  time ;  there  are 
therefore  various  modifications  of  the  fimple 
times  exprefled  by  the  verb  ;  and  of  thefe 
I  ^  now  to  fpeak. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,* 
that  there  is  one  part  of  the  expreflion  ot 
'  the  verb  which  is  always  of  the  prefeat 
time,  I  mten  the  energy  of  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker ;  for  he  always  affirms,  wifhcs, 
or  commands,  at  the  time  when  he  fpeaks  j 
and  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  what 
is  called  the  prefent  time  in  granunati* 
cal  language.  It  is  therefore  only  to  the 
action  of  the  verb  that  the  variety  of  times 
is  applicable* 

The  firfl  divifion  of  thofe  fimple  times 
which  I  fliall  obferve  is,  that  the  adlion 
is  denoted  to  be  either  perfedl  or  im- 
perfect, or  indefinite  ;  the  meaping  of 
which  lafl  is,  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
the  expreflion,  whether  it  be  perfciSl  or 
imperfect,  that  is,  completed  or  not  com- 
pleted^ 
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pletedf  at  the  time  that  is  mentioned  by  C.  ii. 
the  fpcaker  *  ^^>^ 

In  applying  this  divifion  to  the  fevcral 
tenfes,  we  will  begin  with  the  prefcnt : 
for  though  the  paft  be  firfl:  in  the  order  of 
nature,  the  prefent  is  the  immediate  per-- 
ception  of  the  mind ;  and  it  is  with  re- 
fyeA  to  it  that  the  paft  and  future  are  de- 
nominated. And  the  firft  thing  to  be  con-* 
iidered  is^  whether  or  not  this  divifion 
does  at  all  apply  to  the  prefent.  And  I  hold 
it  does  not,  properly  fpeaking;  for  the 
prefent  is  by  its  nature  always  imperfcdl : 
and  I  agree  entirely  with  Scaliger,  in  the 
paflage  above  quoted,  that  the  expreflion 
fr£fcns-perfe6iw%  cannot  be  borne,  if  it  be 
mamined  with  accuracy.  For  Prifcian  has 
very  properly  defined  the  prefent  time  to  be 
that  of  which  part  is  paft,  and  part  to  come ; 
and  therefore,  fays  he,  it  is  called  by  the 


•  This  divifion  of  the  fimple  tenfes  into  perfe^l  and 
imferfcil^  appears,  from  a  paflage  quoted  in  the  Hermes, 
to  have  been  difcovered  by  one  Grocin  in  England ;  only 
lie  has  not  added  the  third  member  of  the  divifion,  which 
czprefles  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  This  divifion 
Scaliger,  De  caufis  ling,  Lat,  juftly  commends  as  very  a- 
cQte  and  ingenious,  and  approves  of  it  entirely,  except 
with  refpea  to  the  prefsnt-psrfcd^  of  which  I  Ihall  I'peak 
by  and  by. 

Stoics 
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C,  II.  Stoics  an  imperfe£l  time  *.  .  But  out  of 
this  imperfedl  time,  as  the  fame  Prifcian 
has  very  well  obferved,  there  grows  a  per- 

i  fedl  time  f .   Thus,  to  ufe  the  inftancc  that 

Prifcian  gives,  if  I  have  written  but  a  part 
of  the  verfe  or  line,  and  am  ftill  conti* 
nuing  to  write,  I  fay,  fcribo  verfuntj  I 
nvrite^  or  am  ^writing  the  'verfc ;  but  if  I 
have  juft  finifhed  it,  fo  that  the  work  is 
completed,  then  I  fay,  fcripji  verfum^  or, 
as  it  is  exprefled  without  ambiguity  in 
Englifh,  /  have  ivritten  the  verfe.  This 
"tenfe  is  called  the  prdsterite-perfed^  or  fhort* 
ly  the  pr£ter^perfe£i ;  and,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, denotes  a  paft  adlion,  but  which  is 
confidered  as  completed  and  perfefted  at 
the  time  it  is  mentioned  by  the  fpeaker^ 
as  will  be  more  fully  explained  afterwards. 
This  tenfe  therefore  I  think  ought  not  to 
be  ranked  under  the  prefent,  or  confidered 
as  any  fpecies  of  it ;  but  fhould  be  held 
rather  to  belong  to  the  paft,  though  con-^ 
ne(fled  with  the  prefent.     Neither  does  the 

*  See  the  paflage  quoted  at  large  in  the  Hermes. 

f  Ex  eodem  igltur  prafenti  najcltur  etiatn  perfcdum ;  Ji 
enim  ad  finem  ferveniai  incefttfimi  Jif^O^  utimur  pneterit^ 

psrfcap. 

difUndioa 
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diitiddlion  pf  indefinite,  in  my  opinion,  C.  11, 
apply  to  the  prefent  tenfe,  as  the  expref- 
ficm  of  it  neceflarily  denotes  an  imperfc<5l 
adtion.  I  cannot  therefore  make  tlic  dif- 
tindtion  that  is  made  in  the  Hermes,  be- 
twixt y^ctfo  and  Tvyx^va  yfoc^sijv,  as  if  the  firfl: 
denoted  an  indefinite  or  aoriftical  prefent, 
and  the  other  an  imperfedl  or  continued 
prefent.  I  think  there  is  no  more  diflerence 
betwixt  thefe  two,  than  tliere  is  betwixt  lyj^cL^ov 
andtTwyx*'*'  7/'af«^  which  Mr  Harris  acknow- 
ledges are  the  fame  ;  or  than  there  is  be- 
twixt fcribo  and  fcribcns  fum^  wliich  Mr 
Harris  has  alfo  fet  down,  as  fignifying  the 
fame  thing  ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference 

betwixt    jfOL^di    and    rvyx^xtu   yf^u^u^,     or    ly^x^ov 

and  myx^^o^  yf^^'^u  it  muft  be  this,  that  the 
one  expreflion  imports,  that  tlie  action  of 
'writing  is  contingent  or  accidental ;  where- 
as 7raf«  fimply  denotes  the  acflion,  without 
the  addition  of  that  circumftancc. 

With  refpecl  to  the  pa/l  tenfe,  I  think 
it  admits  this  diftinclion,  of  perfect,  im- 
perfect, and  indefinite.  And  firft,  I  think 
iyf>ai'i(t,  I  ivrote^  or  did  ivrite  *,  is  clearly  an 

aorift, 

•  This  I  held  to  be  the  true  aorift  in  EngHfli,  thout^h 
it  be  let  down  in  our  common  grammars  as  the  imperfccl 
pall  tenfe  ;  for  they  tranflatc  fcrilehamy  I  '•j:roie  or  did 

Vol.  II.  R  wr/Vc-, 
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C.  II.  aorift,  as  it  is  called  by  all  the  gramma-' 
nans,  expreffing  fimply  that  the  adtion  is 
paft,  without  expreffing  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  perfedl  or  complete  adlion  at  that 
time.  The  praeter-perfeft  7f7/)a9«  denotes,  a3 
I  have  already  faid,  not  only  that  the  a^on 
is  paft,  but  that  the  acflion  was  completed, 
and  is  confidered  as  a  complete  a6lion  at 
this  preient  time.  The  plufqiiam-perfed 
iytyfafeir,  I  bad  Written^  alfo  denotes  that; 
the  adlion  was  completed,  but  at  fome  pal^ 
time ;  and  iyi>ai^or,  I  ivas  ivriting^  denotes 
that  the  adlion  is  paft,  but  was  not  then  com- 
pleted, but  ftill  going  on,  and  therefore 
it  is  called  the  imperfecl. 

As  to  the  future,  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  likewife  all  thofe  three  diftindlions 
that  I  have  obferved  in  the  paft.  For  I  a- 
gree  with  Mr  Harris,  that  7/>a>^«,  orfcribam^ 
exprefTes  the  future  adlion  indefinitely, 
without  determining  whether  it  be  perfedl 
or  not.  And  it  is  certain,  that  yiyi>a(pQc  f<r#. 
yuoi,  or,  as  the  Latins  very  happily  exprefe 
it  by  one  word,  fcripferOy  denotes  the  fii-^ 
ture  adtion  pgrfed,  though  there  be  fome-? 

write^  whereas  it  (hould  be  tranflated,  I  nsyas  writing, '^ 
For  we  have  not  in  Engllfli,  as  they  have  in  French,  a 
flccrion  of  the  verb  to  exprcfs  it,  but  muft  ulc  the  auxi- 
liary with  the  participle. 

thing 
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thing  more  in  the  expreflion  of  it,  as  I  fhall  C.  1 1  • 
obfenre  afterwards  * ;  and  I  think  that  ^^^"^^'^ 
>f«f4»r  tro/Acu  may  be  made  a  tenle  of,  to  de- 
note an  imperfedl  future,  fuch  as  is  ex- 
prefied  by  the  EngUfli  phrafe,  I  Jloall  be 
'writings  though  there  be  not  in  any  lan- 
guage, ib  far  as  I  know,  any  fledlion  of 
the  i^crb  exprelting  fuch  a  tenfe. 

Thus  far  therefore  we  have  gone  in  the 
explanation  of  the  tenfes  ;  but  I  think  not 

*  The  pauh  poft  futummt  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
b  in  my  opinion  a  tenfe  which  ezprefTes  the  future -perfedl, 
and  no  more.  For  proof  of  this»  I  appeal  to  the  follow- 
ing paflage  in  Plato.  — -'Sc*  y^  kfx  t/iM  iofy^  rtfd  r«r»yi  r»tf  «v- 
t^mrmtf  m  9V  ip^f  ivraui  /ttaXa  fiv  ndrnwu,  rc9v«$(rfti  irof  or  a*  Jto^y 
Mfw  Tim  U^  rSf  JUfoJUK  hirm  xarwywuu  im^  xartccystf  io-rai  atmxce. 
§aamr  ap  8fi/c«rM*  ItMr^$s-^it  hw^M'/jLvm  Irrau  ira  /Jitya.  tyct  iTuva- 
fim  if  Tf  snxn,  GoRC.  fi,  469.  edit,  Serrani,  Here  it  is 
evident*  that  nhii^trtu  anfwers  exa^ly  to  nanayo^  laraty  and 
l(f0-;^io'Aai«v  irmt,  which  are  clearly  perfect  futures.  There 
is  another  example  that  I  recollefl  from  the  Alceftis  of 
Euripides,  where  Admetus,  fpeaking  to  his  wife,  fays, 

*E«T«u  T««f  tmu,  fin  rpta-tfr  trm  <r  ly» 

lUn  Tuxkmrif,  xSrif  kvri  cv  rati 

To$h  Sctfpa  vvfifn  Qto-cxkis  ir^ovpQiy^tTut. 

Here  wuuvj  can  fignify  nothing,  but  xixxi-^m  /o-y ;  for, 
ib  far  as  I  know,  this  tenfe  is  always  uicd  in  a  paflive 
fignification,  and  we  may  obferve,  that  the  perfect  Cig- 
nification  of  it  is  fitly  marked  by  the  rednplication  pre- 
fixed, which  in  Greek  is  the  mark  of  the  pcrfefl. 

Thii  account  of  the  tenfe,  I  know,  is  different  from 
the  common,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fignify,  as  the  name 
given  it  imports,  an  immediate  future  :  but  for  this  ^ig- 
nification  of  it  I  can  find  no  good  authority. 

R  2  fiir 
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C.  1 1 .  far  enougli  to  explain  fully  and  diftinftly 
^"^^^^^^^  the  nature  and  ufe  of  them.     For  I  think 
fomething  more  is  wanting,  to  give  a  clear 
notion  of  the  praeter-perfe<fl  for  example, 
or  of  the  plu-perfe(5l,    than  juft   to   fay, 
that  the  one  denotes  an  a£lion   perfedled 
at  the  prefent  time,  and  the  other  an  ac- 
tion that  was  perfeded  at  fome  paft  time ; 
and  particularly  the  ufe  of  the  praeter-per- 
fccl,  and  the  diftin(5lion  betwixt  it  and  the 
aorift,  has  not  been  fufficiently  explained  in 
any  book  that  I  have   feen :    for  further 
explanation  of  it,    1  think  it  will  be  neceftr 
fary  to  make  a  divifion  of  the  tenfes  not  hi- 
therto mentioned,  and  which  was  fuggeft- 
ed  to  mc  by  the  ufe  of  the  modern  langua- 
ges.    The  divifion  I  mean  is  into  fimple 
and    compounded.      The   fimple   are   the 
three  I  firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  paft,   pre- 
fent,  and  future,   with   the  threefold  dif- 
tincTcion  of  perfedl,   imperfe<5l,  and  indefi- 
nite ;  but  of  thcle  fimple  tenfes,  there  are 
various  combinations,   which  are  now  to 
be  explained. 

l^o  find  out  all  the  diflTerent  combina- 
tions of  thefe  three  tenfes,  is  a  problem  of 
arithmetic,  die  folution  of  which  would 
be  of  very  little  ufe  in  the  prefent  inquiry : 
for  I  am  perluaded  there  is  no  language 

that 
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that  by  any  form  of  the  verb  expref-  C.  11. 
fes  all  thofe  fcveral  combinations  ;  e.  g.  ^"^^"^^^ 
dicre  is  no  one  tenfe  of  any  verb,  that  ex- 
prelles  that  the  adtion  of  the  verb  is^  ivas^ 
and  'will  be ;  neither  is  there  any,  fo  far 
as  I  know,  that  denotes,  that  the  adlion  is 
and  ivill  be^  or  uuas  and  ivill  be  *.  But 
there  are  three  of  them  vrhich  are  to  be 
found  in  feveral,  viz.  the  paft  with  the 
prefent, — the  paft  with  the  paft, — and  the 
paft  with  the  future. 

The  firft  combination  makes  the  tenfe 
I  have  aheady  mentioned,  viz.  the  prcetcr- 
perfedl.  It  is  exprefled  in  Greek  by  one 
word,  7£7/»af a ;  but  in  Englifh  and  French, 
it  is  exprefled  by  the  afliftance  of  the  auxi- 
liary, /  have  ivritteHy  J^ai  ccrit ;  which 
makes  tlie  compofition  of  it  apparent ;  for 

•  Homer,  liiad^  b.  2.  v.  117.  fpeaklng  of  Jupiter,  fays, 

*0{  in  in\Kxuii  xe\taf  xartXvc:  KOfSuva, 
'Hi'  irt  xstl  KvTH'  •    '      ■    - 

Now  there  is  no  hmguagc,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  exprcfles 
*7  any  one  flexion  of  the  verb,  or  even  by  the  aiHaance  of 
auxiliaries,  both  the  I'xwtr*  and  kiktu,  that  is,  the  part  with 
refpe^  to  the  time  of  the  fpccch,  and  the  future.  I  fay, 
*tt'i/J&  r/fjpe^  to  the  time  of  the  fpeech  ;  for  there  is  a  corn- 
pounded  tenfe,  as  we  fhall  prefenily  fee,  which  exprcIFes 
a  future  and  a  paft  adlion ;  but  then  the  paft  acflion  is 
fikcwilc  future  with  rcfped  to  the  time  of  the  fpeech. 

the 
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C.  II.  the  auxiliary  being  in  the  prefent  tenfe, 
^*^^^^"^  and  the  participle  in  the  paft  tenfe,  fhews 
plainly  that  it  is  mixed  of  both  tenfes.  t 
have  already  obferved,  that  this  tenfe  de-» 
notes  an  adlion  paft,  and  alfo  an  adtion 
perfedl.  I  have  likewife  faid,  that  this  ac-* 
tion  is  neverthelefs  confidered  as  fotne  way 
prefent.  It  now  remains  to  be  explained, 
how  an  adlion,  perfecflly  paft,  C2in  in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent :  and  the  diffi-» 
culty  feems  to  be  the  greater,  that  this 
tenfe  applies,  not  only  to  a(5lions  that  admit 
of  continilance  and  repetition,  as  when  I 
fay,  /  have  lovedj  I  have  refolved ;  but  to 
adlions  that  do  not  admit  either,  as  when 
I  fay,  /  have  built  a  houfcy  I  have  killed  a 
man. 

In  order  to  explain  this  matter,  we  muft 
coniider  that  the  prefent  of  grammarians  is 
different  from  the  now  or  inftant  of  philo- 
fophers.  For  this  admits  of  no  extenfion 
or  divifion  any  more  than  a  point,  and 
is  no  part  of  time,  but  the  boundary  pf  it, 
as  a  point  is  of  a  line ;  whereas  the  prefent 
of  the  grammarian  has  a  certain  extenfiocu 
If  it  be  alked,  what  that  extenfion  is  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  It  depends  upon  the  fpeaker  to  make 
it  greater  or  lefs  as  he  chufcs ;  he  may 

make 
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make  it  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  &c.  C.  ii. 
When  he  docs  (6^  all  the  parts  of  the  day 
or  month,  as  well  as  the  inftant  when  he 
fpeaks,  make  all  together  the  prefent  noiv. 
A  portion  therefore  of  pad  time  is  taken 
into  fiich  a  prefent,  and  in  this  way  an  aftion 
that  happened  in  that  pad  time,  is  conii- 
dered  ais  prefent. 

If  therefore  the  fpeaker  exprefles  what 
portion  of  paft  time  he  takes  into  the  pre- 
fent noTVj  there  feems  to  be  little  diiEculty 
in  the  matter.  Thus  if  I  fay,  I  have  built 
my  botifc  this  year^  This  day  I  have  vuritteii  a 
letter^  it  is  plain,  that  I  make  in  the  one 
cafe  the  year,  in  the  other  the  day,  the 
prefent  time;  and  therefore  the  acSlion, 
though  paft,  is  fitly  exprefled  by  a  form 
of  the  verb  that  denotes  the  prefent,  as 
well  as  the  paft. 

But  fuppofe  I  make  no  fuch  circum-- 
fcriptionof  time,  nor  fet  any  bounds  to 
the  ncnv^  ftill  I  can  fay,  I  have  built  a 
houfe,  I  have  written  a  letter,  I  have  re- 
folved  to  do  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing.  In 
what  fenfe  then  are  thefe  paft  adlions  pre- 
fent ?  My  anfwer  is.  In  their  effefts^  which 
in  fuch  expreffions  are  always  confidered  as 
prefent,  though  the  a^Stion  be  paft. 

In 
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C.  1 1.  In  order  to  explain  this  further,  it  is  to 
be  confidered,  that  the  efFedl  of  foihe  ac- 
tions is  a  work  which  remains  after  the 
adlion  or  energy  is  over.  Thus,  when  a 
mafon  builds  a  houfe,  or  I  write  a  letter, 
the  houfe  and  the  letter  remain  after  the 
energy  of  building  or  writing  is  paft* 
While  therefore  the  houfe  or  letter  exifls, 
I  ufe  this  tenfe  properly,  and  fay,  that  / 
have  built  the  houfe  or  ^written  the  letter ; 
but  ftippofe  them  both  deftroyed,  I  can- 
not fay  properly,  /  have  built  the  one  or 
vuritten  the  other. 

But  further,  there  are  adlions  which 
end  in  energy,  and  produce  no  work  that 
remains  after  them  *.  What  fhall  we  fay 
of  fiich  adlions  ?  Cannot  we  fay,  vue  have 
danced  a  dance ^  played  a  tunc^  taken  a  ivalk^ 
and  the  like ;  and  yet  how  can  fuch  ac- 
tions, fo  perfedlly  pafl  tliat  no  traces  of 
them  remain,  be  faid  in  any  fenfe  to  be 
prefent  ?  My  anfwer  is,  That  the  ccnfc- 
quences  of  fuch  adlions,  refpedling  either 
the  fpeaker,  or  fome  other  perfon  or  things 
are  prefent ;  and  what  thefe  confequences 
are,   appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  diJP* 

*  This  lafl  kind  of  a^on,  is  in  Grctt  called  yf«|<c9 
th:  other  is  rtxvts* 

courfe^ 
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courie.  Thus  I  fay,  I  have  taken  a  tvalk^  C.  1 1, 
and  am  much  the  better  for  it ;  /  have  played 
the  tttne^  and  am  much  pleafed  ivith  it ;  I  have 
danced  one  dance^  and  incline  to  dance  no 
more.  In  thcfe  inftances  the  a6lion  is  paf- 
fcd,  and  no  work  left  behind  it  j  but  the 
confequences  remain,  and  are  prefent,  and 
therefore  the  double  time  is  properly  ufed. 
I  may  alfb  fay,  I  have  taken  a  nvalk^  and  am 
going  to  drefs  ;  but  fuch  an  expreffion  falls 
under  the  firft  ufe  I  have  mentioned  of 
this  tenfe,  when  the  bounds  of  the  novD 
are  extended,  fo  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of 
the  paft  ;  for  in  this  expreffion  I  compre- 
hend both  a(5lions  in  the  fame  portion  of 
time. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  pra^ter- 
perfe6l  ufed  in  this  laft  way,  of  denoting 
the  confequences  of  a  paft  adlion  as  pre- 
fent, may  be  applied  even  to  a6lions  that 
produce  works,  but  which  are  deftroyed  : 
for  I  may  fay,  /  have  built  a  houfe^  nvhich 
has  coft  me  much  money ^  though  the  houfe 
be  burnt  ;  but  if  I  mention  only  the 
building  the  houfe,  without  any  confe- 
quences, I  cannot  ufe  that  tenfe,  after  the 
houfe  is  defbroyed. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  praeter-perfed 
Vol.  IL  S  is 
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C,  II .  is  properly  ufed,  either  when  the  paft  ao 
tion  is  comprehended  in  the  prefent  lurw^ 
or  when  the  effedls  of  it,  viz.  either  the  work 
produced  by  it,  or  the  confequences  of  it^ 
are  ftill  exifting.  In  fuch  cafes  the  expref* 
fion  of  the  tenfe  denotes,  that  the  adlion, 
though  paft,  is  conlidered  as  prefent.  But 
fuppofe  a  certain  portion  of  time  is  exprei^ 
fed^  that  is  cut  off  and  feparated  by  f<Mn^ 
known  boundary  from  the  prefent  wnv^ 
I  cannot,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  uie  a  tenie  that 
involves  any  confideration  of  the  prefent^ 
nor  does  the  ufe  of  language  confider  that 
^dlion  as  any  wife  prefent.  Thus  I  cannot 
iky,  /  bav^  built  a  houfe  laji  year^  /  have 
flayed  a  tune  yejlerday  ;  but  I  muft  ufe  the 
aoiift,  and  fay,  /  huHt  the  houfe  lafl  ycar^ 
and  played  the  tune  yejlerday ;  which  ihews, 
that  the  firft  and  capital  ufe  of  this  tenie 
is,  to  exprefs  an  action  comprehended  iii 
the  prefent  rmiv  \  fo  that  if  there  be  a  cir- 
cumfcription,  which  ieparatcs  it  from  the 
rurw^  and  throws  it  into  a  portion  of  paft 
.    time,  this  tenfe  cannot  be  ufed. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  a  propriety  iq 
our  Englifh  idliom,  whi<:h  is  not  in  tho 
French,  Both  the  French  and  we  iky,  I  have 
dqm  a  thin^  t(^d^\  but  tbcy  iay,.  in.  the  e- 

vcning^ 
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vening,  y  ai  it  fait  ct  matin ;  whereas  we  C.  1 1* 
fkjj  /did  it  this  mornings   if  the  morning 
bepafled. 

As  to  the  aorift  of  the  paft,  I  have  al- 
ready obferved,  that  it  does  not  determine 
whether  the  adlion  be  perfc<5led  or  not;  ^ 

but  it  is  alfb  indefinite  in  another  refpedl, 
that  it  does  not  determine  whether  the  nonv 
is  to  be  taken  into  that  paft  time,  or  whe- 
dier  die  acftion  is,  in  any  of  the  refpedls 
above  mentioned,  to  be  confidered  as  pre- 
fent.  Infhort,  it  does  not  detennine  whe- 
ther the  tenfe  be  compounded,  or  a  fimple 
paft  tenfe  ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, that  it  is  called  an  aorijl  by  the 
antient  grammarians.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  fimple  fignification  of  the  paft 
that  it  is  fo  much  ufed  in  hiftory,  which 
commonly  fpeaks  of  events  only  as  paft, 
without  any  relation  to  the  prefent ; 
whereas  the  orator  very  often  mentions 
paft  events  with  a  view  to  the  prefent 
time,  and  therefore  frequently  ufes  the 
praeter-perfecfl. 

From  this  account  of  thefe  two  tenfes, 
it  is  evident  that  they  may  be  both  pro- 
perly enough  applied  to  the  fame  event : 
for  if  I  confider  the  event  fimply  as  paft, 
S  2  without 
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C.  II.  without  taking  into  my  confideration  the 
prefent,  I  ufe  the  aorift ;  whereas,  if  I 
any  wife  refer  t^  the  prefent,  the  com- 
pounded tenfe,  which  expreffes  both  the 
paft  and  prefent,  is  the  proper  tenfe.  Thus 
I  fay,  He  killed  a  man^  and  ivas  hanged^ 
Mere  the  aorifl  is  the  proper  tenfe,  be- 
caufe  the  expreffion  has  no  relation  to  the 
prefent ;  but  if  I  fay,  he  is  to  be  hanged^ 
then  the  proper  tenfe  of  the  verb  kill  is 
the  prseter-perfedl,  and  I  fhould  fay,  He 
has  killed  a  man^  and  is  to  be  hanged. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  tenfes  is,  according  to 
my  obfervation,  the  fame  in  Greek  that  it 
is  in  Englifh,  particularly  as  to  what  I  lafl 
mentioned,  of  both  being  applied  to  the 
fame  event  in  different  rcfpedls.  In  De- 
mofthenes's  oration  againfl  Ariftocrates, 
whom  he  accufes  of  tranfgreffmg  a  de- 
cree, he  ufes  the  prxter-perfecl  TrapaStS^Kt,  he 
has  trati/grejfedy  or  the  aorift  TroLfiSyi,  he  tranf- 
grejfedy  juftashe  confiders  the  tranfgreflion 
of  the  decree,  either  as  prefent  by  its  ef- 
fects and  confequcnces,  or  fimply  as  pafl. 

The  examples  I  have  given,  I  hope,  are 
fufficient  to  explain  my  meaning  con*- 
cerning  the  ufe  of  thefe  two  tenfes.  I  will 
however   give  two  more;   one  from  the 

tranflation 
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tranflation  of  our  Bible»   and  the  other  C.  11. 
from  Ariftotle^s  philofbphical  works.     The  ^'^^^'"^ 
tranflators  of  our  Bible,  though,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  they  may  not  have  perfedlly 
xmderilood  the  original,  did  certainly  under- 
ftand  their  own  language  very  well ;  and  ac- 
cordingly I  hold  the  Englifh  Bible  to  be  the 
beft  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  language  we 
have  at  this  day.    In  tranflating  that  pious 
ientence  of  Job,  after  every  thing  was  taken 
from  him,  they  nfiake  him  fay.  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  Wduay ;  blejfed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord :  where  we  have  both 
tenfes  moft  properly  ufed.     If  in  place  of 
gave^  the  aorift,  they  had  ufed  the  com- 
pound  tenfe  hath  given^   it   would   have 
been  improper,    becaufe    what  the  Lord 
gave  was  at  that  time  taken  away,   fb  that 
the  adlion  of  giving^   could  not   in  any 
way  be  faid  to  be  prefent ;   whereas  the 
next  verb  take^   is  moft  properly  in   the 
compoimd  tenfe,  becaufe  his  wealth  then 
continued  to  be  taken  away.    But  if  he 
had   faid   fo  after   he    had  got  back  his 
wealth,   it  would  not  have  been  proper, 
and  he  muft  have  faid,  the  Lordg^wey  aiid 
the  Lord  took  aivay^  becaufe  the  adlion  of 

tahng 
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C.  II.  taking  was  then  altogether  pafled,   with- 
^^"'^'^  out  any  confequences  of  it  remaining. 

The  other  example  is  from  Ariftotle*« 
Ph)^cs,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  power 
that  makes  bodies  defcend,  he  fays  *,  KiHt, 
xoit  KDcmm,  It  moves  it  J  and  has  moved  it ;  by 
which  he  means,  that  while  the  body  gets 
continually  frefh  impulfes  from  gravity,  it 
retains  the  former  impulfes,  fo  that  the 
power  is  always  accumulating,  and  the 
motion  confequently  always  accelerating; 
and  our  modem  difcoveries  have  afcertain** 
ed  that  the  velocity  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
times.  Here  therefore  the  pra^ter-perfedl: 
tenfe  is  mod  properly  ufed  to  denote  that 
the  confequences  of  the  former  impidies 
ftill  continue. 

I  muft  further  obferve,  that  there  is  an 
ufe  of.  this  tenfe  in  the  imperative  moody 
very  frequent  in  Euclid,  who,  when  he  de- 
fires  you  to  make  a  diagram,  ufes  the 
word  yiyf^txpi'^ ;  which  imports,  firft,  that  it 
fhall  be  defcribed,  and  then  being  defcri- 
bed,  fliall  continue  to  ferve  for  the  demon^ 
ftration. 

The  Latin  langiiage,  among  its  other 
defeds,  has  but  one  tenfe  to  expreis  boA 

•  Phr/.  Auf^uU.  lib.  7*  cap.  6.  /.  40*- 

the 
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the  aorift  and  the  prartcr-pcrfedl ;  iovfcripft  C.  1 1* 
with  them  (lands  for  both  fy/»a|a  and  yt-  ^^^^^^^^ 
yfafoL  ♦.     I  do  not  think,  as  fome  gram- 
nans  fecm  to  do,  that  the  Latin  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek,  as  the  French  or  I- 
talian  are  of  the  Latin ;  but  I  think  it  is 
a  dialedl  of  the  Gfeek,  which  came  off 
from    the    parent  -  language,     and    was 
brought  to  Italy  by  Enotrus  or  Evandcr 
before  the  Greek  was   perfedlly  formed, 
and  particularly  before  their  grammarians 
had  learned    to   diftinguifh    betwixt    the 
fimple  paft,  and  the  pad  which  takes  in 
ihc  prefent. 

Tliere  is  one  very  peculiar  ufe  which  the 
Latins  make  of  their  preterite,  obferved  by 
Mr  Harris,  by  which  they  not  only  do  not 
include  the  prefent,  but  exclude  it ;  fo  that 
thetenfe  is  neither  an  aorift,  which  does  not 
exclude  the  prefent,  nor  is  it  a  praiter-perfeft, 
which  does  include  the  prefent,  but  foriie- 
thing  betwixt  the  two.   In  this  fenfe  Virgil 

•  In  the  cxpreflion  perii^  fo  common  in  the  Latin  co- 
medy, the  perfed  has  undoubtedly  the  meaning  oF 
the  prxtcr-pcrfeft  in  Greek.  Alfo  in  that  pafTage  of 
Virgil,  where  Dido  iays,  K/W,  ei  quern  dederat  curfum 
fartuna  peregi^  vhi  undoubtedly  fignifies  CtCioxx.  I  be- 
Jiere  however  it  is  more  commonly  ufed  in  an  aoriftical 
feofe  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  always  the  hiilorical  tenfe  in 

I^atia* 

fays. 
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C.  11^  fays,FuiMUs7r(?^/,  wit  Hiutn^  etingensgltf^ 
^"^^*^*^  ria  Dardanidum.  In  like  manner  Tibullus, 
Vivite  felicesy  memores  et  vivite  noftri^  Jive 
ERiMUS  Jive  nos  Jata  fuisse  volenti  And 
in  the  iame  fenfe  Cicero  fays  of  the  confpi- 
rators  whom  he  had  put  to  death,  Vixe-^ 
runt  J  in  all  which  inflances  it  is  evident, 
that  the  tenfe  excludes  the  prefent. 

But  there  is  a  fenfe  in  which  both  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  ufe  the  aorift,  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I 
think  is  not  commonly  obfcrved :  it  is  to 
exprefs,  that  the  adlion  is  of  a  nature  to 
happen  frequently,  and  not  at  any  deter- 
mined time,  either  paft,  prefent,  or  to 
come.  Thus  liberates  fays,  OMyoc  xf^m  In* 
hwrt  Totc  Twr  ^oLfhZf  trvminoLc-  AudHoracc,  (peak- 
ing of  the  exercifes  and  labours  that  it  was 
'^^  neceflary  to  undergo  in  order  to  gain  a 
prize  in  the  games^  faiys^  ^li  cupit  optatam 
curfu  cositingere  metaniy  tnulta  tulit  fecit- 
que puer^  suDAviT  et  alsit,  abstinuit 
venere  et  vino^  &c.  Again  Virgil  fays, 
jiybw  aliter  guam  qui  adverfo  vix  Jiumine  lem^ 
htm  remigiis  fubigit  :  Ji  brachia  forte  RE- 
MI  sit,  atque  ilium  inpraceps  prom  rapit  al^ 
veus  cunni* ;  where  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  perfedl  remi/it  is  joined  with  the  prc- 

•  Georgic.  i.  v.  201. 

fcut 
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lent  Jiibigit  and  rapit ;  fo  that  it  appears  C.  1 1. 
the  Latins  exprefled  this  frequency  of  ac- 
tion at  indetermined  times  by  the  prefcnt, 
(as  we  do  commonly  in  Englilli),  as  well  as 
by  the  perfedl.  There  arc  many  more 
paflages  to  be  niet  with,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  in  which  this  tenfe  oc- 
curs, and  which  arc  not  to  be  explained 
unlefs  we  give  to  the  tenfe  the  fenfe  I  have 
mentioned.  And  fo  much  for  the  firft  com- 
pounded tenfe. 

The  next  is  called  the  plufquam-perfeEl ; 
and  is  a  compofition  of  the  pall'  with  the 
paft,  which  is  denoted  by  the  Englifli  ex- 
preflion,  /  had  nvrittcn^  where  we  have 
both  the  preterite  of  the  auxiliary  verb, 
and  the  paft  participle  of  the  principal 
verb.  It  exprefles,  that  the  adlion  of  the 
verb  is  pafled,  not  only  with  refpcdl  to 
the  prefent  no'w^  but  alfb  with  refpecl  to 
another  adlion  likcwife  paft  ;  fo  that  there 
is  a  fecond  paft  adlion  plainly  implied  in 
the  tenfe,  and  which  is  always  cxprejfcd 
either  in  what  follows  or  goes .  before  in 
the  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I  fay  fimply, 
/  had  ivritten  my  letter^  it  is  evident  I 
refer  to  fomc  other  paft  aclion  ;  and  I  ex- 
prefs  it,    if  I  add,  ivhen  yoii  ca?ne  in.     And 

Vol.  II.  T  I 
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C.  1 1 ,  I  hold,  that  the  times  of  thofc  two  pad 
adlions  are  joined  together,  fo  as  to  make 
only  one  pad  time ;  and  the  only  difference 
I  know  betwixt  this  tenfe  and  the  preter- 
perfedl  is,  that  in  the  place  of  the  pre(ent 
being  joined  to  the  paft,  fo  as  to  make  of 
the  two  but  one  prefent  time,  the  laft  paft 
here  is  joined  to  the  firft  paft,  fo  as  to 
make  together  but  one  paft  time.  The 
firft  adlion  therefore  muft  be  prefent,  in  one 
of  the  ways  above  defcribed,  when  the  laft 
action  happened,  in  order  to  make  the  ufe 
of  this  tenfe  proper.  And  as  thofe  two 
tenfes  have  fo  great  an  affinity,  we  £ee, 
that  in  the  learned  languages,  the  plui^ 
quam-perfedt  is  formed  from  the  preter- 
perfedl,  as  kyiyfct^etf  from  yiyf>a^<t,  and  fcrip^ 
Jeram  from  fcripji. 

The  laft  combination  I  mentioned^  was 
that  of  the  paft  with  the  future,  where 
we  are  to  underftand,  that  the  adlion  is 
likewife  future  with  refpe^ft  to  the  time  of 
the  fpeech,  and  only  paft  with  refpecl  to 
another  event,  likewife  future  ;  fo  that 
with  refpedt  to  the  prefent  time,  that  is, 
the  time  of  the  fpeech,  it  may  be  faid  to 
be  a  combination  oi  future  with  future. 
This  tenfe  is  expreffed  by  compofitioa  in 

Greek 


k 
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Greek  as  well  as  Englifh:  for  in  Greek  C.  iK 
they  fay,  ytyfCLf^  ivof^eu,  and  in  Englifh^  / 
Jbail  bavc  ivrittcn^  where  the  jundlion  of 
the  future  and  pafl  is  manifeft  from  the 
expreflion ;  but  the  Latins  have  been  fo 
lucky  as  to  hit  upon  one  form  of  the  verb 
to  ezprefs  it,  fcripfero.  The  tenfe  plainly 
exprdles  a  future  adion,  and  it  implies  an- 
other future  adlion,  with  refpedl  to  which 
the  firil  future  adlion  is  pad,  and  which 
other  future  adiion  is  always  exprefled  in 
fome  part  of  the  difcourfe.  Thus  when  I 
fay,  I  Jhall  have  ^written  the  letter^  it 
plainly  expreHes  a  future  adlion,  and  alfb 
that  it  is  palled  with  refpeft  to  fbmc  o- 
ther  future  adlion ;  and  if  I  add,  luhen  he 
will  come  in^  then  I  exprefs  likewife  that 
fecond  future  adlion. 

This  is  the  bed  account  I  am  able  to 
give  of  tlie  tenfes  of  verbs ;  in  which  I 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  fecond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  the  Greek  verbs ;  becaufc  I 
agree  with  thofe  grammarians  who  think 
that  they  have  no  fignification  different 
from  the  firft  futures,  and  firft  aorifls, 
and  arc  no  more  than  the  obfolcte  prefents 
and  imperfects  of  the  old  theme  of  the 
verb,  which  were  flill  retained  after  the 
T  2  new 
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C.  II .  new  theme  came  into  ufe,  but  were  ufed  as 
different  forms  of  the  future  and  aorift ;  fo 
that  they  only  ferve  to  enrich  the  analo- 
gy, and  make  the  founds  of  this  fo  va- 
rious part  of  fpeech,  ftill  more  various. 
Neither  can  I  admit  that  there  is  any  fuch 
tenfe  in  the  Greek,  or  any  other  language 
that  I  know,  as  what  is  called  in  the  Her- 
mes the  inceptinje^  fuch  as  /<fc^^«  7i><^<p€iv,  or 
rather  7fa%f«r,  (for  that  is  more  commonly 
ufed),  which  is  faid  to  be  the  inceptive'^ 
prefent.  I  know  there  are  inceptive  verbs 
in  Latin,  as  there  are  defiderative  verbs  ia 
Greek  ;  but  there  is  no  form  of  any  other 
verb  that  expreffes  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  For  as  to  fjuxxu  ypa^n^,  it  is  plainly 
a  future,  as  much  as  Jcripturus  fum ;  and 
the  only  difference  that  I  know  betwixt  it 
and  7/»a>f«  is,  that  ^exxw  not  only  exprefles 
futurity,  and  therefore  is  joined  with  the 
future  infinitive,  but  alfo  very  often  im- 
plies deliberation,  efpecially  in  the  Attic  ufc 
of  the  word. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XII. 

Qmtinuation  of  the  fame  fuhjeSi.  —  Aiithori^ 
ties  in  fupport  of  the  doSirine  of  the  tenfes 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter.  — Dr 
Clarkis  Jyjiem  upon  this  fuhje£l  examined. 


I  Should  be  ferry  if  the  reader  thought  C.  12. 
that  I  gave  the  do<5lrine  of  the  Greek  ^""^^"^^^ 
tenfes,  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
for  a  difcovery  of  my  own.  All  I  pretend 
is,  to  have  explained  more  fully,  I  think, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  what  the  an- 
tients  have  delivered  upon  this  fubjedl ; 
and  particularly  Theodorus  Gaza,  whom 
I  reckon  among  the  antients,  though  he 
lived  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  and  the  elegance 
and  accuracy  of  his  Greek  ftyle.  He  has 
left  us  a  Greek  grammar  in  that  language, 
wherein  he  has  explained  fome  things  be- 
longing to  the  art,  in  fo  mafterly  a  man- 
ner, that  while  I  am  reading  him,  I  am 
fometimes  difpofed  to  forget  the  refugee 
Greek, .  and  think  that  it  is  Ariftotle  I  am 

ftudying. 
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C.  12.  ftudying.     He  is  fliort  upon  the  tenfes,   as 

^^^^^^"^^  upon  every  thing  elfe,  and  has  given  us 

little  more  than  definitions  of  them,  but 

fuch  definitions  as  agree  perfedlly  with  my 

notion  of  them. 

The  prefent  he  defines  to  imraji/Ltnv  ttai  «- 
TtKic ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  being  im- 
perfetly  was,  according  to  his  notion,  of  the 
effence  of  die  prefent  time.  Nor  does  he 
feem  to  have  any  idea  of  a  prefent  that  was 
aoriftical,  that  is,  did  not  determine  whe- 
ther tlie  action  was  perfe(5l  or  imperfedl, 
any  more  than  of  a  prefent  which  was 
only  inceptive. 

His  defmition  of  the  praeter-perfedl  is, 

TO    WaftKfJKviog   ifTi  KOU   UTiKiC   TV   'in<TTQTO(.  HcrC     iS 

plainly  laid  down  the  compofition  which  I 
fuppofc  in  this  tenfe,  of  the  prefent  and  the 
pad  ;  but  with  this  reftridlion  and  limita- 
tion, that  it  muft  have  been  lately  pad ; 
that  is,  it  muft  have  happened  in  a  por- 
tion of  time  paft  which  connedls  with 
the  prefent  ncnvy  not  being  divided  from 
it  by  any  boundary  or  limit,  which  I 
have  made  to  be  an  effential  part  of  the 
fignification  of  this  tenfe.  He  further 
fays,  that  it  muft  be  prefent  as  well  as 
paft ;  but  then  it  muft  not  be  going  oo, 

which 
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which  is  the  cafe  of  an  adlion  expreffcd  by  C.  12. 
the  prefent  tenie,  but  it  muft  be  comple-  ^'■^^^'^^ 
ted ;  &  that  it  is  paft,  perfedt,  and  prefent. 
That  the  meaning  of  this  expreflion, 
the  ptrfcB  of  the  prefent^  is  no  other  than 
that  the  a<Slion,  though  prefent,  muft  not 
be  impcrfcdl  or  going  on,  but  perfect  and 
complete,  is  evident  from  the  fame  au- 
dior's  definition  of  the  imperfedl   tenfe, 

viz.    T*   ircLfwnrafAUov   xoi  arcKec  ri  TrafK^y^/Atv^t  ;    by 

which  this  tenfe  is  diftinguilhed,  firft, 
frcHn  the  prefent,  which  is  aVcxtf,  or  im- 
perfeiSk  Hkcwife,  but  then  it  is  tZ  irt(rTOLfiifyf, 
and  not  tw  wofv^n^int,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
prefent,  not  the  paft;  and  fecondly,  it 
is  diftinguilhed  from  the  preter-perfedl, 
by  its  going  on,  and  not  being  prelent. 

And  the  names  given  to  thofe  two  tenfes, 
agree  with  the  definitions  of  them  :  for  in 
Greek  the  preter-perfedl  teiilc  is  called 
TOfaicet/jiudi,  which  fignifies  lyiTig  bcfiJc\  de- 
noting that  the  adlion,  though  paft,  is 
befide  or  contiguous  to  the  prefent ;  and 
the  imperfedl  is  called  Ta/jarar/xoc,  that  is, 
extended^  or  going  on,  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fentially  diftinguiflied  from  the  preter- 
perfeA. 

Dr  Clarke,   in  his  edition  of  Homer, 

has 
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C.  1 2.  has  given  us,  in  one  of  his  notes  upon  the 
beginning  of  the  Iliad,  a  perfedl  fyftem,  as 
he  feems  to  think,  of  the  tenfes  of  the  Greek 
language,  not  without  a  good  deal  of  often- 
tation,  and  reprehenfion  of  other  granuna- 
rians.  He  divides  all  time,  as  I  do,  into 
pajl^  prefenty  and  future.  He  alfb  makes 
the  diftinftion  of  the  adlion  being  perfeil 

'  or  tmperfeEl ;   but  then  he  applies  this  dif- 

tindlion  to  tKe  prefent,  which  I  have 
fliewn  is  by  its  nature,  and  according  to 
the  definition  of  Theodorus  Gaza,  always 
imperfed.  And  the  examples  that  he 
gives  of  a  prefent  action  being  perfed, 
will  apply  only  to  an  adlion  that  is  paft,, 
but  is  confidered  as  prefent,  in  the  man-^ 
ner  above  explained. 

1  cannot  agree  with  him  neither,  that 
cmiaho  in  Latin,  or  lexir^mt^t  in  Greek,  is  an 
imperfedl  future.  For  I  think  they  are 
clearly  aoriftical,  not  determining  whether 
the  future  adlion  be  perfcdl  or  imperfedl. 
And  as  to  the  account  he  gives  of  cmiaven^ 
I  JJjall  have  fupped^  that  it  is  a  per/eft  fw^ 
ture^  it  is  an  improper  defcription  of  the 
tenfe,  becaufe  it  does  not  fully  exprefs  its 
nature ;  for  the  future  adlion  exprefled 
by  that  tenfe,  is  not  only  perfed  and  com- 

pletedj 
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pleted,  but  it  is  paft  with  refpedl  to  ano^  C.  12* 


ther  adlion ;  fb  that  it  is  truly  a  compound- 
ed time,  fuch  as  I  have  explained  it,  of 
the  future  and  the  paft ;  by  which  we  are 
to  underftand,  as  I  have  ahready  obferved, 
that  both  the  times  are  future  with  refpedl 
to  the  now^  when  I  fpeak,  but  the  one  is 
pafled  with  refpeA  to  the  other.  And  I 
have  alfo  obferved,  that  this  is  a  com- 
pounded tenfe  that  the  Greeks  have  not  in 
one  word,  nor  can  they  exprefs  it  other- 
wife  than  as  we  do,  by  a  circumlocution, 
fuch  as  If^TTttiKiuc  wcjuoLt,  in  which  the  com- 
p(^tion  is  juft  as  vifible  as  in  our  Engliih 
expreflion. 

Dr  darkens  account  alfo  of  the  plufquam- 
perfedl  is  very  incomplete  ;  for  all  he  fays 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  perfe(5l  of  the  paft. 
But  that  definition  does  not  diftinguifh  it 
fufficiently  from  the  aorift  ifiKma,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  exprefs  an  adlion  as  perfectly  paft 
as  that  exprefled  by  the  plu-pcrfedl  i7ri<ptKyiKeiy. 
But  the  true  notion  of  that  tenfe  is  what  I 
have  given,  namely,  that  it  is  a  compo- 
fition  of  the  paft  witli  the  paft,  .both  paft 
with  refpecl  to  the  time  when  I  fpeak, 
and  the  one  paft  with  refpecl  to  the  other. 
And  there  is  this  further,  as  I  have  ob- 

VoL.  II.  U  fervcd 
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C.  12.  ferved  in  the  Greek  plu-perfe6l,  that 
^^"^'^'^^  the  adlion  it  exprefles  is  not  only  paft, 
with  refpedl  to  another  time  likewife  pall, 
but  it  is  to  be  confidered  as  preftnt  in  one 
or  other  of  the  fenfes  above  mentioned  at 
that  other  paft  time.  In  fhort  it  is  the 
preter-perfe(fl  applied  to  a  paft  time,  in- 
(lead  of  being  applied  to  the  prelent.  And 
in  this  way  many  nfes  of  this  plu- 
perfe(5l  tenfe  in  Greek  that  feem  extraor- 
dinary, may,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken, 
be  eafily  explained.  It  will  not  however 
explain  the  ufe  of  this  tenfe  in  fome  pafla- 
ges  of  Homer,  if  it  be  true  that  the  tenfe 
there  is  really  the  plu-perfe6l ;  but  this 
I  hold  not  to  be  the  cafe  *. 

Thus 


•  The  pafTsiges  in  Tlomer  I  allude  to,  are  the  folloir- 
iog.     In  the  firft  Iliaii,  fpcaking  of  Jupiter,  he  fays, 

V.  512. 
Now  MT»  here  is  fuppofed  by  all  grammarians,  fo  far  as 
I  know,  to  be  the  plu-perfifl  of  the  verb  i^tuti.  And 
therefore,  according  to  my  notion  of  the  meaning  of  that 
tenfe,  (hould  (ignify,  that  Jupiter  kid  been  Jittlng^  and 
•was  then  Jilting  Jilent ;  a  fenfc  which  the  pafTage  will 
not  bear.  But  I  fay,  that  iirf  is  not  there  the  plu« 
perfeA,  but  the  firft  aoriil  middle,  which  is  ikrar?,  in  the 
3d  perf.  (ing.  and  by  a  fyncope  ic^  in  the  fame  manner 
as  /xTt  is  the  3d  perf.  fiog.  of  the  i  ft  aor.  middle,  from 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  the  general  prin-  C.  12. 
ciples  of  the  Dodlor's  fyftein  are  erroae-  ^■^'"'^"^ 
ous  :  and  his  explanation  of  the  particular 
tenies  is  to  me  not  at  all  fatisfaclory ;  for 
he  does  not  fo  much  as  attempt  to  explain, 
otherwife  than  by  giving  examples,  the 
difierence  betwixt  the  aorift  and  the  prae- 
ter-pcrfedl.  And  he  makes  a  difierence 
betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  future  in 
Greek,  which  he  does  not  explain  even  by 


«AJMyuu,  according  to  Euftatliius.  By  a  like  miAake  they 
msike  ;x«x«T9  and  tfwfwr^t  to  be  plu-perfedli  in  ihe  fol* 
lowing  paflage. 

Aia/cfv  &fK  l»mifO{  tknkitTo  latS mMoiu 

Mtrpwf  6',  n*  fftf M»  ifvfut  XP**^*  *V*^  annrmu 
*H  M  ^kturro*  tfwro.  iia  itfo  it  Acrnf  %m\  T5f 
Anforarew  ^  of  ilfc  Irtypa^  XP^  fi-rof. 

//.  4.  V,  135:.'— 6, 

Where  it  is  plain  that  the  plu -perfect  will  make  no  fenfe. 
But  the  truih  is,  that  UnKaro  is  the  2d  aor.  middle,  form- 
ed from  the  verb  ix*^,  in  the  fame  manner  as  i<rTafin 
IS  from  the  verb  Inifin*  -And  iptipeta^o  is  the  firfl  aorift 
middle  of  the  verb  Iftiiu,  the  word  being  £/>«(r«r0,  and  by 
fyncopCy  fiftiaro,  or  Ifn^merot  or  M^cpMffTo.  And  with  this 
accouBC  of  thefc  two  tenfes  agrees  the  tenfe  that  juft 
goes  before^  viz.  iVio-i,  and  the  two  that  follow  after, 
igmT9  and  Imyfa^  \  and  fo  the  whole  paffage  is  uniform 
and  plain.  And  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a 
particular  propriety  in  making  ipnpHrro  the  middle  voice, 
to  that  it  denotes  that  the  arrow  JSxcd  itfelf  or  lodged 
ID  the  breaAplate. 

U  2  examples; 
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C.  12.  examples  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  poflible  to  ex- 
^**'^*'^^  plain  it,  as  there  is  truly  no  difference  be^ 
twixt  them.  Then,  in  order  to  adjuft 
his  ratio  temporwn^  as  he  calls  it,  to  cer- 
tain paflages  in  Homer,  he  gives  a  mean^ 
ing  to  the  plu-perfedl,  fuch  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  has  not  in  any  language  of  the 
world ;  for  he  makes  it  to  fignify  the  quick 
performance  of  the  aftion.  Thus,  fays  he, 
iffv,  the  aorift,  fignifies  no  more  but  (imply 
he  nvent ;  but  iCt^nxet,  the  plu-perfedl,  de- 
notes that  he  went  quickly  and  fuddenly, 
or,  as  we  exprefs  it  in  Englifh,  ^was  gone 
in  an  ihjlant.  But  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  mere  imagination  of  the  Do<flor, 
founded  upon  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the 
tenfe  of  the  v?rb,  or  rather  of  the  verb 
itfelf*. 

Though 

•  The  Dodor  feems  not  to  have  known,  or  not  to 
have  attended  to  it,  that  the  Greeks  were  in  ufe  to  form 
new  verbs  from  almoft  every  tenfe  of  the  old  verb,  and 
particularly  from  the  pfacter-perre(ft,  both  a^tve  aod 
middle.  Thus  from  the  pneter-perfeft  middle,  twiuq^, 
of  the  verb  ^xmnm,  they  fonned  a  new  verb,  which  wp 
have  in  Homer,  rrvxv)^;  and  of  the  fame  kind  are  -nrf^^^ 
li#w».  both  likcwifc  Homeric  verbs.  From  ri^ow,  the 
perfeA  middle  of  the  obfolete  verb  f«*«,  ccciJo^  thnj 
formed  the  verb  vt^^,  or  by  fyncope  infw»,  which  occurs 
fo  often  in  Homer  \  oad  froix^  the  fame  tenfe  of  the  0I4 

verb 
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Though  I  have  thus  animadverted  a  C.  12. 
little  feverely  upon  the  errors  and  defers 
of  the  Dodlor's  fyftem,  I  muft  allow  him 
the  merit  of  being  the  firft  of  the  mo- 
dems, fo  far  as  I  know,  that  has  attempt- 
ed to  form  any  thing  like  a  rational  fyftem 
upon  this  fubjedl.     And  I  mufl  confefs 
likewife,     that    he    was    the    firft    who 
fet   me  a-thinking  upon  it.     He  was  a 
loan  of  acute  parts,  and  a  good  metaphy- 
fician :  but  that  was  the  occafion  of  his 
error ;  for  it  made  him  imagine  that  he 
could,    without  other  afliftance,    form  a 
fyftem  of  grammar,  or  of  any  particular 
part  of  it ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been  a  man 
lefs  ingenious,  he  would  have  taken,  it  is 
likely,  the  afliftance  of  the  antient  gram- 
marians, whofe  footfteps  we  cannot  quit 
in  fuch  inquiries  without  the  greateft  ha- 
zard of  going  wrong  ;    and  then  he  would 
have  avoided  the  errors  he  has  fallen  into 


verb  fiC«f  terreo^  which  is  found  in  Homer,  they  formed 
the  verb  commonly  in  ufe,  foCny.  And  according  to  the 
£une  analog,  from  the  prxter-perfed  CiCifxa*  of  the  verb 
Cbo»  or^  as  it  is  now  ufed»  Caiy«,  they  formed  a  new  verb, 
CiCiaui.  of  which  CiCirxff  is  the  3d  perf.  of  the  prefent ;  and 
therefore  the  DoAor  might  as  well  have  made  a  plu- 
perfect of  a^iTX»y«,  rtTFiix*'9  Mnn,  which,  by  all  gram- 
purUnsj  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  prefent. 

upo» 
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C  12.  upon  this  fubjed  of  the  tcnfes  ;  and  if  he 
^'^''^'^^  had  ftudied  more  diligently  the  antient 
commentaries  upon  Homer,  he  would 
have  corredled  feveral  blundering  tranfla- 
tions,  which  he  has  given  of  different 
paffages  of  the  Iliad  *, 

•  As  this  cenfurc  of  fo  celebrated  a  Greek  fcholar, 
may  appear  to  many  not  a  little  rafh,  I  will  juftify  it  hj 
two  indances  taken  frooa  the  fame  page  of  his  tramfla* 
lion  of  the  fird  Iliad.  Nedor  fays,  fpeaking  to  Aga* 
memnon, 

*tiTfAlw9  9^  ^»  """^i  Tio»  >ttwf,  ivrip  tyvyt 
Ato-ovfA   *A;^i\ii'i  /£t6i/uLti  X^^**  ^^  ^*V«  ^ei^t* 
"EpKOf  *A;^«iOwi  XiXtTOt  roKifioto  xaxw*. 

which  Dr  Clarke  has  tranflated  thus, 

j4tride9  tu  autem  compefce  tuam  tram  :  verum  eg$ 
Precahor  AchlUem  deponere  iram^  qui  magnum  •mnihus 
Propugnaculum  Acbivls  eft  belli  malt. 

Every  intelligent  reader,  though  he  do  not  underfland 
Greek,  may  pcrceiv^j  that  Neftor  ufes  a  very  improper 
argument,  to  pcrfuade  Achilles  to  lay  afide  his  anger, 
when  he  mentions  that  he  was  ibe  bulnuark  ef  tbc  Greeks  ' 
in  'ivar.  If  this  were  Homer's  meaning,  he  would  not, 
in  this  paflage  at  lead,  deferve  the  commendation  which 
Aridotle  gives  him,  of  excelling  all  otlier  poets  in  fenfe 
and  argument,  as  well  as  di(5lion,  xi^m  zal  ^i»mf  wawrac 
ivifCakkm.  Pce/ic.  It  is  not  therefore  eafily  to  be  belie* 
ved,  that  fuch  was  Homer's  meaning.  But  further,  I  fay„. 
that  the  words  will  not  bear  this  meaning,  and  that  the 
.DoAor  has  conftrued  them  improperly,  when  he  has, 
made  xtrvM^u  to  govern  'A;t(^«7,  and  tranilatcd  them  /r#« 
cabor  Acbillem  ;  for  I  deny  that  xicrt/juti,  either  in  the 
\i&  of  Homer,  or  of  any  other  Greek  writer,  governs  tbe 

dadvt. 
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datnre,  bnt  always  the  accufative.    And  If  this  be  fo,  it    C.  12 
k  impoffible  that  the  Dodor  can  be  right  in  his  tranila-    Ovv/ 
don  of  the  pai&ge. 

But  what  then  u  the  meaning  of  it  ?  A  learned  Greek 
profeilbry  of  my  acquaintance*  conftnies  ;^X9V  with  A;^x57» 
and  underftands  it  to  be  a  requeft  to  Agamemnon,  /« 
iaj  afide  his  anger  againft  Achilles.  And  1  obierve,  that 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  EuQathius  underftands  die  paffage. 
But  there  are  two  obje^ions  to  this  meaning  of  it,  one  a- 
rifing  from  the  fenfe,  and  the  other  from  the  words.  For« 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is  faying  the  fame  thing  twice,  Ne- 
ftor  having,  jufl  in  the  preceding  verfe,  exhorted  Aga- 
memnon to  appeafe  his  anger ;  and  accordingly  Eufta- 
thius  ackr.owJedges  that  it  is  h-m^ym..  But  a  repetition 
of  the  very  fame  thing,  in  the  very  next  line,  is  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  manner  of  Homer,  nor  of  any  fcnfible 
writer.  2dly^  I  fay,  that  ;t»xw  a;^iX4i  for  ;^oxo»  x«t*  hx.'^^H 
is  not  Greek,  and  cannot  be  juftiHed  by  any  good  autho- 
:  y.  RejeAing  therefore  this  interpretation  like  wife,  I 
embrace  one  fuggefted  to  me  by  an  ingenious  gentleman 
of  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Young,  who  is  yet  no  profclTor, 
bot  very  well  defervcs  to  be  one.  He  conftrues  a;^'^^' 
with  fiMhfUft  and  underftands  the  meaning  of  the  paffage 
to  be,  requefting  Agamemnon  to  forgive  Achilles  for  his 
faJpoH,  That  the  words  A;^*'^''^  mi Vi»  ;toxo»  will  bear  this 
meaning,  (and  indeed  I  think  they  can  bear  no  other),  is 
evident  from  a  paffage  of  Herodotus,  whom  I  hold  to  be 
the  bcft  interpreter  of  Homer's  language.  It  is  where 
Mardonius  fends  a  meifage  to  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  his  mafter  Xerxes,  making  him  fpcak  to  them 

ihUb,    'AGHNAIOIZI    TA'S  *AMAPTAAA2   rai  1%  ix«»«»  U  t/^   yt- 

itftnac  oasas  metihmi.  lilf.  8.  ca(>.  140.  And  the  fenfe 
of  the  paffage,  thus  underftood,  is  worthy  of  Homer  : 
for  Neftor  firft  defires  Agamemnon  to  appeafe  his  own 
anger,  for  1  undcrftand  there  li  an  emphafis  in  the  word 
Twv  joined  with  /itf^,  and  then  he  befeeches  him  to  for- 
give  Achilles  /;//  psQion  ;  and  to  pcrfuade  Agamemnon  to 
do  fo,  he  ufcs  a  very  proper  argument,  viz.  that  Achilles 

was 
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Q    J  2      was  of  fo  great  ufe  to  the  Greeks.     And  in  this  fenfe  the 
Ky^>rs^    Brev'ta  fcbolia^  afcrlbed  to  Myceliuft  reem  to  underftand 

the  palTage,  for  they  render  fjnUfm  by  c^^ofwreu. 

The  other  pafTage  in  which  the  Dodtor  miflakes  the 

fenfe  of  his  original,  juft  followsi  in  the  anfwer  which  A- 

gameronon  makes  to  Nedor. 

'Axx*  l^  ufVf  i9iA«  rf/}i  irAtTcn  tfcfttvat  axxaVf 
Ilcnrrttv  fitf  xparita  idiXM,  Tomco'i  f  avaa-cuff 
nart  it  cn/iaiv§n'  urn    w  rncwBat  oi'tv. 

Where  the  Dodtor  has  tranflated  the  laft  words  in  this 

manner* 

^^  minimt  perfuafurum  puto. 

Here  there  is  a  double  error.  For,  in  the  firfl  place,  the 
boAor  fuppofcs  the  perfon  to  be  changed  from  the  firft 
to  the  third  ;  fqr  he  underftands  it  to  be,  Ego  Agamenf 
non  puto  cum  p.  e,  Achiltetn\  mininu  perfuafurum.  Now 
in  Greek  there  never  is  a  change  underftood  of  the  per- 
fon of  the  verb  governing  the  infinitive  ;  but  if  thei^  be 
a  change,  it  mud  be  expreffed  ;  fo  that  if  the  word's 
were  to  be  explained  as  the  Do^or  explains  them,  thd 
pronoun  of  the  third  perfon  lliould  have  been  exprefled, 
and  they  (hould  have  run  thus,  omr*  6  ivrin  vi»<rf«4eri  Sto, 
2dlyf  The  verb  ri»e»,  in  the  middle  voice,  never  fignifies 
io  perjuade,  but  to  obey^  which  is  agreeable  to  the  reflexive 
fignification  of  the  middle  voice,  as  if  it  were  to  perfuade 
^ne^s  felf  to  do  any  thing.  The  meaning  therefore  of* 
the  paffage  is,  I  do  not  think  that  I  fhall  obey  him  in 
thefe  things^  or,  that  I  fhall  he  perfuaded  by  him  to  d^ 
tkefe  things.  And  I  am  the  more  furprifcd,  that  the 
Doftor  has  miflaken  the  fenfe  of  the  word  rHir*<rZat  here, 
as  he  has  rendered  it  rightly  a  few  lines  after,  v.  2y6- 
where  Achilles  fays  to  Agamemnon, 

which  the  Dodtor  has  tranflated 

■  Non  enim  ego  amplius  me  tibi  obtemperaturum  puto* 
But  the  pronoun  (rw,  it  would  fecm,  in  this  paflage,  di- 
rected him  to  the  true  meaning. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XIII. 

Of  the  modes y  perfons^  numbers^  mid  voices^  of 
*uerbs. — Enumeration  of  the  federal  things 
txpreffed  by  the  verb. 

THE  modes  or  moods  of  verbs,  as  they  C.  1 3« 
are  commonly  called,  arc  no  other  '^^'"^^^ 
than  thofe  energies  of  the  mind  of  the 
ipeaker,  which  I  have  faid  are  eflcntial  to 
the  verb,  exprefled  by  different  forms  or 
infledtions  of  it.  Of  thefe  I  have  only 
mentioned  three ;  affinnation^  exprefled  by 
the  mood  called  the  indicative ;  vuijloing^  or 
prayings  exprefled  by  the  optative ;  and  com-- 
mand^  exprefled  by  the  imperative.  The 
interrogative  is  reckoned  by  fome  among 
the  moods  ;  but  as  it  is  not  exprefled  by 
any  different  form  of  the  verb,  but  only 
by  particles,  or  by  a  certain  arrangement 
of  the  words,  I  do  not  chufc  to  call  it  a 
mood  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon  I  do  not 
reckon  tl  potential  mood;  which  even  in 
Greek  is  denoted  by  no  infledlion  of  the 
verb,  but  by  the  potential  or  contingent 
Vol.  II.  X  particle 
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C.  13.  particle  aV;  and  in  Latin  it  is  not  exprefled 
at  all,  (otherwife  than  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion), as  they  have  no  fuch  particle.  The 
fubjun(5live  I  rank  under  affirmation  ;  for 
it  'Cxprefles  an  affirmation  qualified.  The 
indicative  affirms  abfolutely  ;  but  the  af- 
firmation of  the  fubjundlive  is  connedled 
with,  or  dependent  upon  fome  other  aflir- 
mation.  I  therefore  divide  affirmation  into 
two  moods ;  the  indicative,  affirming  ab- 
folutely ;  the  fubjuncflive,  affirming  rela- 
tively or  conditionally  *. 

As  to  the  infinitive,  I  hold  it  to  be  no 
mood,  though  it  be  commonly  called  fo  ; 
becaufe  it  exprefles  no  energy  of  the  mind 
of  the  fpeaker,  but  fimply  the  adlion  of 
the  verb,  with  the  addition  of  time.  It  is 
therefore  either  ufed  as  a  noun,  or  it 
ferves   to   connedl    the    verb,    with    ano-^ 


•  When  thb  cooditional  or  rdatiTc  affirmation  is  » 
continjijcDcy  dependent  upon  will  or  inclinatk>n,  the  op-- 
tative  mood  is  commonly  ufed  in  place  of  the  TubjunAive, 
cfpeciaHy  by  the  Attic  writers.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  optative  mood  is  never  once  ufed  by  Euclid, 
thonph  the  fubjundlivc  be  frequently  ufed  by  him  :  the 
jreafon  of  which  is,  that  in  mathematics  nothing  is  con- 
tingent or  dependent  upon  human  vlil,  but  every  thing 
neceilary. 

ther 
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thcr  verb  or  a  noun,  and  fo  is  ufeful  in  C.  13. 
fynm-      .  "-^^^^ 

It  is  faid,  that  in  Englifh  we  have  no 
moods,  at  leaft  none  exprefled  by  the 
form  of  the  verb  :  and  it  is  true,  that  in 
the  prefent  ufe  of  the  language  we  make 
but  little  diftindtion  of  moods  ;  but  in  the 
older  Englifh  writers,  particularly  Milton, 
I  obferve  a  fubjuniSlive  mood  conftantly 
ufed  in  the  prefent  tenfe ;  but  it  is  no  other 
dian  the  firft  perfon  of  the  prefent  of  the 
indicative,  without  any  variation  of  num- 
ber or  perfon.  Thus  Milton  fiiys,  "  Al- 
"  though  I  love ;  Though  thou  love ;  Though 
"he  love;"  and  many  writers  ftill  preferve 
that  ufe,  at  leaft  in  the  third  perfon. 

The  French  have  a  regular  fubjundlive 
mood,  which  I  think  is  a  great  beauty  in 
their  language ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fome  nicety,  which  very  few  fo- 
reigners who  fpeak  the  language  attend 
to. 

Of  numbers  and  perfons  I  have  fpoken 
under  the  article  of  the  noun.  In  the 
learned  languages  the  numbers  in  verbs 
are  marked  in  the  fame  way  as  in  nouns, 
viz.  by  inficdlion ;  and  the  three  perfons 
are  diftinguiflicd  likewife  in  that  way. 
X  2  This 
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C.  13.  This  fhortens  the  expreffion  in  thofe  Ian- 

^"^'^''^^  guages,  by  making  the  ufe  of  the  pronoun 
not  neceflary,  befides  the  advantage  it 
gives  them  in  the  variety  of  compofition 
and  arrangement  which  it  allows.  In 
Englifh,  as  we  have  but  very  little  varia- 
tion of  our  verbs,  they  muft  always  be 
accompanied  by  their  nouns  or  pronouns  ; 
and  not  at  a  great  diftance  neither,  for 
fear  of  miftake  or  ambiguity. 

As  the  French  have  the  numbers  and  per- 
fons  of  their  verbs  regularly  marked  by  in- 
fledlion,  it  appears  to  me  fuprifing  that  they 
do  not  avail  themfelves  more  of  fuch  an  ad- 
vantage, but  have  their  compofitipn  rather 
more  ftinted  and  uniform  than  ours :  and 
this  too  by  way  of  improvement  of  their 
ftyle  ;  for,  in  their  antient  writings,  there 
is  a  much  greater  variety  of  ftruiflure  and 
freedom  of  compofition,  particularly  in 
their  old  poetry;  and  therefore  I  prefer 
what  has  been  of  late  written  in  what 
they  call  ^ile  de  Marott^  (the  name  they 
give  to  the  ftyle  of  their  old  poetry),  fuch 
as   Fontaine's  talcs  and   fables,    to   their 

.  poetry  of  a  more  modern  caft. 

'     -  All  things  in  this  fublunary  world  fuf- 

fer  as  well  as  ad,  and  therefore  the  agent 

of 
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of  every  adlion  of  a  verb  may  fuffer  in  its  C.  13. 
txim  that  very  adlion.  According  there- 
fore as  the  perfon  of  the  verb  acls  or  fuf- 
fers,  the  verb  affumcs  a  different  form, 
which  we  call  a  ^oice.  When  the  perfon 
aflsj  it  is  the  a/iive  voice ;  when  he  fiif- 
fersj  it  is  the  pajftve.  Moft  languages 
have  no  other  ;  but  the  Greek  has  a 
third,  called  tlie  middle  ^joicc^  denoting 
that  the  perfon  both  a^s  and  fuffers^  that 
is  to  fay,  is  the  fiibjedl  of  his  own  aclion  ; 
fo  that  the  verb,  in  this  form,  very  much 
refembles  the  refledled  verbs  of  the  French  *. 
Thofe  who  have  fludied  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  language,  mufl  know  very  well,  that 
this  voice  gives  not  only  a  beautiful  variety 
to  the  infledlions  of  their  verbs,  but  a  great 
concifenefs  and  emphafis  to  the  exprcfTion. 
From  this  account  of  the  verb,  we  may 
collect  the  feveral  things  exprefTed  by  it 
under  one  view,  which  may  fcrve  for  a 
full  dcfcription  of  it,  in  place  of  the  Ihort 
definition  I  gave  before.  And  it  de- 
notes, I  mo,  fome  kind  of  adion,  under  which 

•  This  form  of  the  verb  in  Greek  has  not  always  this 
rcflcftcd  lignification ;  but  is  fometimes  nothing  more 
than  an  aftivc  verb,  refcmbling  the  deponent  verbs  in 
^acin.     See  Kuftcr.  dc  voce  media ^ 

I 
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C.  1 3.  I  include  exiftence :  for  the  idea  of  the  a<5tioa 
^^"^^^^  expreflcd  by  a  verb,  always  implies,  as  I  have 
obferved,  tlie  idea  of  exiftence  ;  and  there 
is  one  verb  which  denotes  nothing  elfe  for 
its  a<flion  but  exiftence.  2^0,  The  energy 
of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  concerning 
that  action,  aflirming  it,  wiftiing  it,  or 
commanding  it.  s/io.  The  agent,  or  per- 
fon  adling,  and  whether  one  or  more, 
4/^,  The  time  of  the  adlion,  and  whether 
it  be  a  completed  adlion  or  not.  5/0,  The 
fubje(5l  of  the  adlion  is  alfb  cxprefled^  if 
it  be  the  fame  with  the  agent.  All  thefe 
tilings  are  denoted  by  the  fingle  Greek  word 
iKG^2unf,  fignifying,  /  did  beat  my  felfy  as 
was  the  cuftom  of  the  antients  upon  oc- 
calion  of  any  great  affiidion.  And  Uijily^ 
if  the  perfon  fufFers  the  aclion  of  the  verb, 
inftead  of  being  the  agent,  that  alfo  is 
exprelTed  by  a  form  of  the  verb. 

Though  the  exprellion  of  the  Greek 
verb  be  fo  various  and  manifold ;  yet,  as 
1  obferved  before,  there  are  only  two 
things  that  muft  neceflarily  be  expreflcd 
by  the  verb.  The  firll  is  the  energy 
or  affciflion  of  the  mind ;  the  fecond  is 
fome  adtion,  or  at  leaft  exiftence.  To  be 
convinced  tliat  thcfe  two  are  ellential  to  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  verb,  we  may  take  the  cafe  C.  13. 
of  a  verbal  noun,  fuch  as  curfus  hi  Latin, 
and  alk,  why  it  is  not  a  verb  as  well  as 
curro^  from  which  it  is  derived  ?  and  the 
anfwer  is  plain,  that  it  expreffes  no  energy 
of  the    mind,  of  the   fpeaker   who  pro- 
nounces this  word ;  nor  does  it  affirm  that 
the  thing  exifts  or  does  not  exift  ;  nor  does 
it  command  that  it  ftiould  or  fhould  not 
exift  ;   nor  does  it  wifh  that  it  may  or  may 
not  exift,  but  limply  gives  us  the  concep-. 
lion  of  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker.     All  the 
other  things  above  mentioned  may  be  ex- 
prefled  by  other  words,  as  in  Englifh  our 
moods,  and  the  greateft  part  of  our  tenfes 
are.     And  in  the  fame  manner,  numbers, 
perfons,  and  voices  may  be  exprefTcd  :  and 
they  are  fb  exprefled,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  moft  of  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope J   but  if  the  word  wants  the  cxpref- 
fion  of  the  energy  of  the  mind,   and  of 
adlion  or  exiftence,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  verb, 
I  mean  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word,   and  becomes  feme  other  part  of 
Ipeech. 

There  is  another  obfervation,  that  I  like- 
wife  made  before,  and  which  is  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  preceding  one,  namely,  that 

the 
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C.  13.  the  fimpleft  of  dl  verbs  is  the  fubftantive 
^'^^^^'^  verb,  exprefling  nothing  but  the  energy  or 
affedion  of  the  mind,  joined  with  the 
fimple  idea  of  exiftence,  the  moft  meta- 
phyfical  and  abftradl  of  all  ideas,  of  which 
time  and  place,  and  other  univerfals,  are 
but  adjunds.  It  may  therefore  be  called 
the  metaphyftcal  verb ;  and  if  it  were  di- 
vefted  of  tenfes,  moods,  and  perfons,  as 
it  is  of  voices,  it  would  be  the  philofophi- 
cal  verb  that  I  mentioned  before,  fit  ta 
exprefs  univerfal  truths,  which  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  time,  perfons,  or  the  dif- 

pofition  of  the  mind. But  to  return  to 

the  Greek  verb : 

To  exprefs  all  thofe  feveral  things  above 
mentioned,  without  any  ambiguity  or 
confufion,  and  thereby  to  fave  the  unne- 
ceflary  multiplication  of  words,  ihftead 
of  increafing  it,  which  we  have  Ihewn  to 
be  the  cafe  of  the  barbarous  languages^ 
when  they,  exprefs  feveral  things  by  one 
word,  muft  be  efteemed  by  every  man 
who  attentively  confiders  it,  a  moft  ex- 
quifite  piece  of  art ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
it  muft  have  been  the  contrivance  of  men 
who  had  ftudied  the  nature  of  things,  and 
could  make  the  proper  diftincflion  betwixt 

tliofe 
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thofethings  that  could  commodioufly  be  ex-  C.  13. 
prefled  by  one  word,  and  what  could  not.    ^'■^^^''^^ 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  this*  Greek 
verb  is  too  artificial  a  thing ;  and  that  our 
verb  being  more  fimple,  and  yet  doing  the 
bufinefsaswell,  is  therefore  preferable.  This 
objedlion  I  have  already  in  a  great  meafure 
anfwered  ;  and  I  fliall  only  add  here,  that 
Uo^a/ivf  is  in  one  fenfe  fimpler  than  the 
Englifh  expreffion,  /  did  beat  myfclf^  be- 
cauie  it  is  fliorter.  It  is  true  indeed,  that 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  a  Greek  verb,  is  a 
matter  of  more  pains  and  trouble  than  to 
leam  liie  ufe  of  an  Englifli  verb,  as  it 
may  be  much  eafier  to  ufe  a  clumfy,  ill- 
contrived  machine,  than  one  complete  and 
perfedl  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  if  this  laft 
machine,  when  the  ufe  of  it  is  once  learn- 
ed, can  be  employed  with  as  little  or  lefs 
trouble,  it  is  certainly  preferable.  Now 
that  is  the  cafe  of  the  Greek  verb  ;  for 
no  body  will  deny  that  it  expreffes,  in 
fewer  words,  and  without  tedious  repeti- 
tions of  the  fame  word,  every  thing  that 
can  be  exprcfled  By  the  Englifh  verb  :  and 
that  the  ufe  of  it  is  not  fo  very  difficult  to 
be  learned,  but  may  be  acquired  without 
rule  or  teaching,  by  pradlice  merely,  we 

Vol.  II.  Y  are 
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C,  X3.  are  very  fure  ;  becaufe  we  know  that  the 
^^^'^'^^  women  and  children  in  Athens  fpoke  the 
Attic,  as  our  women  and  children  fpeafc 
Engiifh ;  and  the  people  in  general  were 
noted  for  elegant  fpeakers,  though  very 
few  of  them  learned  grammar,  which  was 
a  piece  of  education  bcftowcd  upon  the 
children  only  of  people  of  the  fii-fl  rank.  But 
further,  I  deny  that  the  Englilh  verb,  any 
more  than  the  Latin,  anfwcrs  all  the  pur-? 
pofcs  of  the  Greek.  For,  in  the  firfl  place, 
we  have  no  tenfe  that  anfvvers  to  the  pre- 
fenr  pafTive  of  the  indicative  among  the 
Greeks.  For  example,  we  cannot  exprefs 
T-jTrrtTOLt  by  any  tcnfc  ;  for  though  we  fay^ 
/ij  is  beaten,  that  is  rather  the  pretcr-per- 
fecl  TiTVTTdi,  denoting  that  the  adlion  is 
finiflied,  not  going  on,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  rvntT^i,  nor  can  we  exprefs  it 
otherwife  than  by  circumlocution,  fuch 
^s,  they  are  beating  him.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  the  French  muft  fay,  on  le  bat, 
which  is  not  only  niultiplying  words,  but 
changing  the  form  of  the  verb  from  paf- 
five  to  active.  Neither  have  we  a  participle 
prefent  of  the  pailive  voice,  fuch  as  t-j^to- 
fiuo^,  any  more  than  the  Latins  ;  for  our 
participle  beateii  is   a  pafl  participle,    as 

pauc!} 
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touch   as   the   Latin   'uerberatus. Arid  C.  13* 


this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  part  of 
ipeech  next  in  order  aftei>  the  verb,  viz. 
the  participle. 

But  before  I  quit  this  fo  curious  flibjedl  of 
the  verb,  I  hope  I  fhall  be  permitted,  even 
by  the  greateft  admirers  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, to  obferve  that  fomething  mord 
|)erfec5l  of  the  kind  might  be  perhaps  con- 
trived, than  even  the  Greek  verb.  And 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exceed  the 
power  of  human  art,  to  form  a  plan  of  a 
language  more  complete  in  every  part  than 
the  Greek  ;  and  fudh  they  fay  the  language 
of  the  philofophers  of  India,  called  the  San-- 
ferity  acSlually  is,  of  which  I  Ihall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fay  more  in  the  fequel.  As  to  the 
verb,  I  have  already  obferved  that  fevcral 
more  compound  tenfcs  might  be  imagined ; 
but  whether  they  would  not  imbarrafs  the 
language  too  much,  and  make  it  too 
complicated  and  difficult  for  c(*nmon  ufe, 
is  what  I  cannot  certainly  fay.  But  I 
will  mention  one  or  tv/o  things,  which  I 
think  may  be  added  to  the  Greek  verb, 
without  any  fuch  confequence.  And, 
In  the  frjl  place,  it  might  not  only 
cxprefs  numbers  and  perfons,  but,  like 
Y  2  the 
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C.  13.  the  adjedlive,  it  might  alfo  have  genders, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
verb  ;  and,  as  I  am  told  by  the  learned  in 
thofe  languages,  occafions  no  confufion  or 
imbarraffment  in  them.  2dly^  The  verbs 
have  more  moods  as  well  as  tenfes ;  and  to 
make  the  ftruc^ure  of  the  language  com- 
plete, they  ftiould  have  at  lead  one  more. 
In  order  to  explain  what  I  mean,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  premife,  that  every  language 
that  is  in  the  lead  degree  perfeA,  muft 
have,  befides  the  indicative,  the  impera- 
tive, and  infinitive  moods,  a  fubjunclive 
mood,  which  is,  as  I  have  obferved,  a 
form  of  the  verb,  denoting  that  what  is 
fignified  by  it  is  not  aifirmed  abfolutely 
by  itfelf,  but  relatively  to  fome  other  verb  to 
which  it  is  fubjoined,  and  upon  which  it  is 
dependent.  And  it  is  a  very  great  defect  in 
our  prefent  Englifh,  (for  it  was  not  al- 
ways fo),  that  tliis  mood  is  very  little 
ufcd,  or  ufed  indifcriminately  with  the  in- 
dicative. In  Latin  they  have  but  one 
mood  of  that  kind  ;  but  in  Greek  they 
have  two,  viz.  the  fubjuniflive,  properly 
fo  called,  and  the  optative,  which,  as 
I  have  obferved,  is  likewifc  ufed  as 
a  fubjim(5liYe.  If  the  preceding,  or  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  verb,  is  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  the  C.  13. 
proper  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is  ^"'^^"''^^ 
the  fubjundlive  ;  or  if  it  be  in  the  preter- 
perfedl,  it  is  the  fame  on  account  of  the 
prefent  time,  which  is  involved  in  it,  as 
I  have  explained  above  :  but  if  the  prin- 
cipal verb  be  in  any  other  paft  time,  the 
proper  mood  of  the  depending  verb  is  the 
optative.  So  far  is  very  -well.  But  fup- 
pofe  the  time  of  the  principal  verb  is 
future,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  third 
fubjunc^ve  mood  for  the  depending  verb  ? 
But  this  even  the  Greek  language  has  not, 
but  ufes,  in  place  of  it,  the  fubjundivc 
mood  properly  fo  called. 


CHAP.         XIV. 

Of  participles^    adje^ivesj  prepofttions^   con-' 
junHionSy  and  interje^ions. 

THE  participle,  though  in  our  com-  C.  14. 
mon  grammars  it  be  fet  down  in  ^•^'"''^'^ 
the  conjugation  of  every  verb  as  a  part  of  it, 
yet  is   truly  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech ;  for 
it  does  not  exprefs  any  energy  of  the  mind 
#f  the  Ipeaker,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is 

eflential 
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C.  14.  eflential  to  the  verb ;  but  it  denotes  thcf 
^"'''^'^^  action  of  the  verb,  not  abftradledly  as  a 
verbal  noun  does,  but  inherent  in,  or  be- 
longing to  fome  indefinite  fubftance  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  ranked  it  under  verbs,  in 
my  large  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  not  un- 
der nouns.  It  has  however  fo  much  of  thd 
noun,  as  to  have  numbers  and  cafes ;  and 
as  it  neceflarily  refers  to  a  noun,  and  may 
be  conftrued  with  a  noun  of  any  of  the 
three  genders,  it  has  likewife  all  thofe  gen- 
ders. It  has  alfo  fo  much  of  the  verb,  com- 
monly fo  called,  that  it  is  confignificant  of 
time.  Although  therefore  in  my  divifion  of 
the  parts  of  fpeech,  it  is  ranked  Under  the 
verb ;  yet,  in  the  common  divifion,  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  fpeech  by  itfelf,  fe- 
parate  both  from  verb  and  noun. 

The  adjective,  in  the  common  gram- 
mars, is  very  improperly  claffed  with  the  . 
noun  ;  for  it  is  not  a  noun,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  participle  is  not  a  noun^ 
viz.  becaufe  it  denotes  primarily  a  quality 
or  accident  inherent  in  fome  indefinite  fub- 
ilance.  It  is  therefore  joined  to  any  fub- 
ftance, with  which  it  agrees,  as  well  as 
the  participle,  in  gender,  number,  and 
cafe ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  betwixt  the 

t\vo. 
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two,  except  that  the  participle  is  config-  C.  14. 
niiicant  of  time,  which  the  adjedlive  is  not.  ^'^"^'^^ 

There  are  fome  adje^Jlives  formed  by  the 
Greeks  from  verbs,  which  deferve  a  particu- 
lar notice,  as  they  (hew  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  thing  in  the  language,  the  accurate  a$kd 
philofophical  genius  of  the  fonners  of  this 
language.  But  of  thfefe  I  will  fpeak  in  the 
next  chapter,  under  the  article  of  deriva- 
tives. 

Prepofitions  I  likewife  clafs  under  verbs, 
as  they  denote  relations  of  things ;  not  ab- 
ftradtedly,  for  then  they  would  be  nouns, 
but  inherent  in  their  fubjeAs,  fo  that  they 
arc  qualities  which  are  not  confidered  as 
having  a  feparate  exiftence.     The  chief  ufe 
of  them,  as  appears  to  me,   is  to  exprefs 
relations,  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
exprcflfcd  by  the  cafes  of  nouns,   fuch  as 
place,    fituation,    order,  and  many  other 
conncc5lions  of  things,    which  are  obfer- 
vcd  by  grammarians,  in  the  fignifications 
they  give  to  the  feveral  prepofitions.    They 
are  of  very  great  ufe  in  fyntax,   and  go- 
vern a  cafe,  whereby  wc  know  the  word  to 
^hich  they  refer. . 

To  know  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
prepofitions  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
W  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  from 

th9 
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C.  14.  the  figurative  fignification  of  them,  is  a 
^"^^^^"^  matter  of  great  nicety.  There  is  fome- 
thing  begun  upon  this  fubjedl,  by  an  au- 
thor very  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  * ;  but  which  I  regret  is  not 
iilflied.  The  ufe  of  them  in  compofition, 
l^ves  a  particular  beauty  and  accuracy  of 
cxpreflion  to  the  Greek  language.  They 
ufe  commonly  enough  two  of  them,  and 
fometimes  three,  in  compofition  with  their 
verbs,  by  which  they  defcribe  £0  minutely 
the  a(5lion  of  the  verb,  that  it  is  really  a 
kind  of  painting.  Thus  Homer,  in  dc 
fcribing  water  coming  out  of  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  ufes  the  word  vTr-ia-Trpo-^itiv,  by  which 
is  defcribed,  firft  its  coming  from  beltrw^ 
then  its  coming  out^  or  gujhing^  and  laflly 
its  running  forward  f . 

The 

•  Dr  Moor,  ProfefTor  of  Greek  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Clafgow. 

f  The  prcpofition,  though  compounded  with  the  verbu 
is  often  feparatcd  from  it  in  the  arrangement,  particu- 
larly by  the  poets  ;  and  this  has  fometimes  led  into  mif^ 
takes.  Thus  thofe  famous  lines  of  Homer,  defcribing 
Jupiter's  nod, 

H,  %ou  xvxvtrsrt  it*  ofpvci  ttixn  KfovivVf 

'arc,  in  a  late  tranflation,  rendered  thus.  "  He  faid  { 
"  and  with  his  dark  Ihaggy  brows  the  fon  of  Sa- 
'•  turn  nodded  above,"  &c.  where  it  appears,  that  the 

tranOatcir 
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The  adverb,  as  the  name  imports,  is  a  fort  C.  14* 
of  adjunct  of  the  verb,  and  appears  to  me  to  ^"^^"^'^^ 
be  filch  a  filpplement  to  the  verb,  as  the 
prepofition  is  to  the  noun ;  for  it  exprefles 
circumftances  of  time,  place,  manner  of 


b'anflator  fuppofed  the  prepofition  Ul  was  to  be  under- 
llood  by  ideif,  and  accordingly  has  rendered  it  by  the 
CheEaglifli  prepofition,  ahve.  What  fenfe  tlits  makes,  the 
reader  will  judge.     But  to  me  it  is  evident  that  the  pre- 
i>ofitioa  here,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  is  disjoined 
from  the  verb  non ;  fo  that  we  fhoiild  underftand  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  mfivtn  ;  and  then  it  will  fignify,  t/pon 
iimi  be  M§dded^  or  in  confequence  ofnubat  he  fatd  he  nodded. 
And  according  to  this  fenfe,  Virgil  renders  it  by  the  verb 
compounded  wiUi  the  prepofition  ad^  vi£.  annuit ;  where 
he  fays,  fpeaking  likewife  of  Jupiter,  j^nnuit,  ei  totutn, 
nutu  tremefecit  Oljmpum.     And  we  may  obfcrve,  that 
111  the  next  line  6i  Homef,  we  have  the  fame  prepoficioii 
compounded  with  the  verb,  in  the  word  in/^cys-avro,  de- 
fcribing  the  (Irong  motion  of  Jupiter's  hair.     There  is 
another  error  in  the  tranflation  of  this  paffage,  viz.  in 
making  Jupiter  nod  wth  h:s  hrcivs.  Which  I  think  is 
hardly  to  be  underftood  in  Englilh ;  whereas '.«  fhoulJ 
have  been  nvith  his  bead :   for  the  brows  being  fo  re* 
Qarkabie  a  feature,  particularly  in  a  face  of  great  di^^ni- 
ty,  are  here  put  for  the  whole  head,  (as  EiiiUthius  has 
bbferved),  by  a  figure  common  enough,  and  well  known 
by  the  name  of  J)  necdcche,  or  a  part  for  the  whole.   Nei- 
ther is  xvem^t  exaftly  tranfbted   by  dark  floaggy ;   for  it 
docs  not  at  all  denote  fl^ao^j,  but  only  the  colour  of  dark 
Ifjty,  fuch  as  that  of  the  eye-brows  of  a  dark  complexion- 
cd  man,  well  advanced  in  years. 

Vol.  II;  Z  adlion, 
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Q.  14.  adlion,   and  the  like,  that  cannot  conve-' 
^^^^^"^  niently  be  exprefled  by  the  verb. 

As  fingle  words  are  coimedled  together 
by  the  means  of  cafes  and  prepofitions,  it 
Js  fit  alfo  that  fentences,  and  members  of 
fentenccs,  fhould  be  connedleti  together ; 
and  for  that  purpofe,  a  fet  of  words  have 
•  been  invented,  called  conjunftions^  which 
tliough  they  may  fetm  often  only  to  con- 
nect words,  yet  it  is  truly  fentences  that 
they  connect.  Thus  when  I  fay,  Peter 
and  Janus  did  fo  or  fb,  it  may  feem  that 
the  copulative  and  only  joins  the  two 
words  Peter  and  James  ;  but  it  really  join? 
the  fentences,  Peter  did  fo^  and  James  did 
fo.  The  grammarians  divide  them  into  fe- 
veral  clafles,  which,  as  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  write  a  grammar,  I  will  not  go  ch. 
ver.  I  Ihall  only  obferve,  tliat  though 
they  Jl  go  by  the  name  of  conjun^ions-y 
fomc  of  them  conneciy  by  disjoining^  not  by 
joining. 

The  Greek  language  abounds  more  in 
conjun(5lions  than  any  language  \  know  j 
and  particularly  it  has  two  that  no  other* 
language,  which  I  know,  has,  I  mean,  fAi^ 
and  ^'-.  They  are  commonly  reckoned  of 
that  Ipecies  of  conjunctions,   called  advert- 

fative^ 
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fat'voe.    But  it  is  only  difference  they  mark,  C.  14. 
not  oppofttt(m\  and  the  /*€»'  that  precedes,  '^^^^'^'^ 
as  it  always  does,  does  no  more  than  let 
you  know  that  fomething  different  is  to 
follow,  but  which  has  a  connection  with 
what  went  before.     The  Greeks  too  have 
many  particles,  which  appear  to  a  perfon 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  language  to 
be  mere  expletives.     But  they  are  not  fo  ; 
for  many  of  them  not  only  connedl  the 
Speech,  but  alfo  give  an  emphafis  and  figni^ 
ficancy  to  it,   which  it  would  not  other- 
wift  have.     Of  this  kind  are  \n  and  >«,  of 
which  laft  it  is  very  diflScult  to  afccrtain 
the  precife  meaning  :   but  it  certainly  has 
a  meaning  ;   and  a  man  much  converfant 
in  the  Attic  writers  will  dcfidcrate  it,   if 
it  be  any  where  wanting.      And  accor- 
dingly H.  Stephen  has  often  fupplicd  it, 
where,  in  the  Ml^  it  has  fallen  out. 

This  abundance  of  conjundlions  and  par- 
ticles is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  grcateft 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language  ;  for  they 
make  wjjiat  goes  before  refer  to  what  fol- 
lows, as  wcJl  as  what  follows,  to  what  goes 
before,  and  fo  make  the  fentence  perfedly 
clofe  and  compact,  giving  to  the  words 
Ac  fame  connexion  that  there  is  in  the 
2)  %  thought, 
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C.  14.  thought,  and  making  the  ftyle  ta  flow  like 
^^'^^^^^  a  ftream  in  one  continued  tenor,  without 
any  flop  pr  interruption.    For  I  am  fo  far 
frorq  thinjcing  that  that  disjointed  compo- 
fition,  and  fhort  gut  of  ftyle,  which  is  fo 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefent,   and  of  which 
Tacitus,  among  the  antients,  is  the  great 
jno4el,  is  a  beauty,   that  I  am  of  opinioi) 
it  is  the  afFedlation  pf  a  deformity  ;   nor  i^ 
there,    in    my    apprehenfion,    any   thing 
that  more  disfigures  a  ftyle,   or  makes  it 
jnore  offcnfive  to  a  man  of  true  tafte  and 
judgenjent  in  writing.    The  antients  knew 
it  as  well  as  we  do,   and  pradlifed  it  wheu 
it  was  proper  ;   but  there  is  no  example  of 
;iny  writer  in  a  good  age,  or  indeed  of  any 
writer  at   all,    compofing  a  whole    work 
in  that  ftyle,   before  Tacitus  :    but  of  this 
1  ftiall  fpeak  ^iiore  hereafter.     1  fliall  only 
add  at  prefent,  that  one  of  the  greateft  difli-; 
culties  of  compofing  in  Englifti  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  want  of  fuch  ponnedling  par- 
ticles a3  the  Greeks  have.     We  fee  how- 
ever  that  the   older   writers   in   Englilh, 
fuch  as  Milton  and  Lord  Clare;idon,  have 
pretty  well  fupplied  that  defed,  and  with 
fuch  copulatives  a§  they  had,  have  made 
a  ftyle  flowing  enough,  and  agreeably  botl^ 
to  the  ear  and  the  ui^defftanding.     Nor  dq 

*'■ i 
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I  know  any  thing  in  which  they  deferve  C.  14* 
more  to  be  imitated  by  the  later  writers.      ^"^^^^^ 

The  only  part  of  fpeech  that  remains  to 
be  treated  of  is,  what  the  Latin  gramma* 
rians  have  added,  in  place  of  the  Greek 
article,  viz.  the  interjedlion  ;  as  to  which 
I  fhall  only  make  an  obfervation  or  two. 
And  in  the  ^rfi  place,  it  njay  be  obferved, 
that  it  cxprefles  one  of  the  two  things 
which  I  have  faid  are  eflential  to  the  verb, 
namely,  the  energy  or  afiedlion  of  the  mind 
of  him  who  ufes  it :  but  it  difiers  from 
the  affe(5lion  exprefled  by  the  verb  in  this, 
that  it  expreffes  only  pa/^on  ;  for  it:  is  the 
expreflion  of  joy,  grief,  fiirprife,  or  fuch 
like  paflion. 

2dfyy  The  inte.ije6lions  may  be  confiderecj 
as  remains  of  the  moft  antient  language  a- 
mong  men,  that  by  which  they  exprefled 
thdr  feelings,  not  their  ideas.  They  arc 
therefore  the  'uerba  that  Horace  fpeaks  pf, 
as  ufed  by  the  firft  men  who  fpoke, 

^ibus  •uoces  Jen/ujquc  notarenty 

and  were  prior  to  namesy  which  could  on- 
ly come  after  ideas  were  formed  of  things. 
And  the  indeclinable  words  in  every  lan- 
guage, may  be  ponfi4ered  as  remains  of  the 

antient 
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C.  14.  antient  languages  without  art ;  for  the  de^ 
clenfion  of  words  is  a  thing  of  art,  which 
was  not  pradifed  by  the  firft  men  who 

fpoke. And  fo  much  for  the  divifipQ 

pf  words  into  parts  of  fpeech. 


CHAP.         XV. 

Dhnjion  of  ivorJs  into  primitme  and  de^ 
rivatvve. — Defect  of  our  modetm  languages 
in  point  of  etymology. — Excellency  of  the 
Greek  in  that  point. — The  'whole  Greek 
language  derived  from  five  coinbinations  of 
vorwels  in  duads. 


C.  I  c.  A  Nother  divifion  of  words  confidered  a« 
V^^N-^  jlV  figaificant,  is  into  original  and  ^fm* 
vative.  What  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledion  are,  I  have  defined  in  the  firft 
chapter  of  this  book,  and  I  have  there 
fhewn  that  they  are  the  three  great  artificesi 
of  language.  Of  fleclion  I  have  already 
treated  at  pretty  great  length,  under  the 
article  of  the  noun  and  the  verb ;  and  I  am 
now  to  fpeak  of  derivation  and  compofi- 
fion,  both  which  Ifliall  include  under  the 

name 
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name  of  derivation;   the   only  difference  C.  15* 
betwixt  the  two  being,  that  the  derivative 
word  has  only  one  parent,    whereas  the 
compounded  word  has  two. 

A  language  that  has  no  roots  or  derivation 
at  all,  which  is  the  cafe,  as  has  been  fliewn, 
of  the  barbarous  languages,  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  impcrfedl.  And  on  the 
other"  hand  a  language  that  has  not  only 
derivation,  but  all  its  roots  within  itfelf, 
and  of  its  own  growth,  is  undoubtedly, 
in  that  refpedl  at  lead,  a  moll  pcrfedl  lan- 
guage. Now  of  all  the  languages  that  I 
know,  the  Greek  is  in  this,  as  well  at? 
in  other  refpedls,  the  moft  complete. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  furprifcd, 
that  in  a  work  fuch  as  this,  upon  univer- 
ial  grammar,  I  fliould  refer  fo  often  to  the 
ufe  of  any  particular  language.  But  he 
fliould  confider,  that  my  chief  purpofc  in 
this  grammatical  part  of  my  work,  is  to 
obferve  what  is  moft  perfect  in  the  art, 
and  what  confequcntly  was  of  moft  diffi- 
cult invention.  Now^,  as  I  am  not  able 
from  theory  merely,  and  a  pj'iori^  to  form 
the  idea  of  a  perfecfl  language,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  feck  for  it  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek.   What  men  of  fuperior  genius  may 

do 
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0.  15.  do  in  fuch  fpeculations,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  know  well,  that  ordinary  men,  without  the 
ftudy  of  fome  model  of  the  kind,  would  be 
as  imable  to  conceive  th6  idea  of  a  perfeA 
language,  as  to  form  a  high  tafle  in  other 
arts,  fuch  as  fculpture  and  painting,  with-* 
out  having  feen  the  beft  works  of  thole 
kinds  that  are  to  be  found.     It  woidd  be 
doing  injuflice  to  thofe  fuperior  minds, 
who  have  in  themfelves  the  (landard  of 
perfedion  in  all  the  arts,  to  judge  of  them 
by  myfelf ;  but  I  am  confident  that  my  i-^ 
dea  of  perfedliori  in  language  would  have 
been    ridiculoufly    imperfedl,    if    I    had 
known  no  other  language  than  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.     It  therefore  deferves 
to  be  confidered,    whether   it   were    not; 
worth  the  while  of  a  curious  man,   and  a 
lover  of  knowledge,  but  who  like  me  is  ob-' 
hged  to  look  abroad  for  patterns  of  per- 
fedlion,    to  make   a   ftudy  of  the  Gr&ek 
language,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reaibn,^ 
but  to  difcover  what  is  moft  perfe<El  in  the 
moft  curious,  as  well  as  moft  ufeful,  art  a- 
mong  men. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the.modemf 
kinguages,  and  particularly  our  Englilh,* 
is  more  defedUve  than  in  this  matter  of  ^ 

tymology^ 
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tymology,  of  which  we  are  now  treating;  C.  15. 
for  in  Englifh  we  have  the  roots  of  our  "-^^'^^ 
words  fcattered  through  different  langua- 
ges, being  either  in  the  old  Teutonic  or 
Gothic,  which  we  do  not  underftand,  or 
in  other  languages  of  Europe,  fuch  as  the 
French  or  Italian,  or  laftly  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  whereas  the  Greek,  as  I  will  en- 
deavour to  fhow,  is  complete  in  itfelf,  and 
has  all  its  words  of  its  own  growth. 

That  there  is  a  wonderful  generation  of 
words  in  Greek,  no  body  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  language  can  deny.  The 
verb  is  among  them  the  mod  prolific 
part  of  fpeech ;  for  verbs  not  only  beget 
verbs,  of  which  I  have  given  fome  fpeci- 
mens  in  a  preceding  note,  but  alfo 
nouns  and  adjectives  without  number, 
which  are  produced  not  only  from  differ- 
ent tenfes  of  the  verb,  but  from  different 
perfons'of  the  fame  tenfe.  Thus  from  the 
preter-perfecfl  paffive  TnTrcttiuxt,  of  the  verb 
^otita,  are  derived  three  nouns ;  one  from  the 
firft,  perfon,  Trottijux ;  another  from  the  fq- 
cond,  viz.  ^omJic;  and  a  third  from  the 
third  perfon,  viz.  tto/^jt^^c.  And  in  like  man- 
ner    we     have     from     Tyjaj^w,    Trf^ayuct,    TTjix^ic, 

and  wfoLXT^p,   and   many  fuch,    all  formed 
Vol.  IL  A  a  by 
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C.  15.  by  the  iame  rule,  and  with  the  fame  fig^ 
nification,  according  to  the  different  perfons 
of  the  tenfe  from  whence  they  are  derived : 
For  what  is  derived  from  the  firft  perfon, 
denotes  the  effedl  of  the  adlion,  or  the 
work  performed  by  it ;  what  comes  from 
the  fecond,  the  adl  itfelf,  or  the  operation 
of  the  agent ;  and  what  comes  from  the 
third,  the  adlor  or  agent.  And  not  only 
do  verbal  nouns  come  from  this  tenfe,  but 
aifo  verbal  adjedtives.  Thus  from  the  third 
perfon  of  the  perfect  paflive  of  the  two 
verbs  above  mentioned,  come  5r«i*?Toc  and 
wfoiKTOf,  denoting  fomething  that  may  be 
done,  or  may  be  the  fubje<Sl  of  adlion; 
and  with  the  addition  of  another  termina- 
tion, viz.  -/xoc,  they  denote  that  which  by 
its  nature  is  fit  to  adl ;  for  fuch  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verbals  wotrtTtnoc  and  wfouirt' 
%o(  *.  And  from  the  fecond  perfon  of 
this  tenfe,  in  fome  verbs,  is  derived  an- 


•  AriflotU,  in  his  ufe  of  thcfe  two  verbs,  has  made  a 
nice  philofophical  diftindtion  betwixt  them  ;  for  num  ho 
ufes  to  denote  an  a^ion  whicli  produces  works  that  re* 
main  after  the  adiion  is  pall ;  whereas  wpa<ro%t  denotes  an 
aftion  that  ends  in  the  energy,  and  leaves  nothing  be- 
hind it.  This  diftindlion  I  mentioned  before  in  ezplai&r 
*  ing  the  ufe  of  the  preur-perfe^  teale. 

Other 
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other  adjedlive  of  different  fignification  ;  C.  15. 
as,  e.  g.  firom  Cif i«(rai,  the  fecond  perfbn  of 
the  pcrfedl  paffive  of  f <o«,  is  derived  Gtufftuoc, 
which  fignifies  having  in  itfelf  the  princi- 
ple of  life  a^Uj  non  potentid  ;  whereas  the 
verbals  in  -mk  denote  only  that  the  princi- 
ple is  in  the  thing  potentid^  non  aflu.  So 
that  we  have  derived  from  one  tenfe  of 
this  verb  Cift«  i  firft  the  participle  f iC/t^^erec^ 
fignifying  what  has  been  lived  ;  then  Ci«- 
rK,  fignifying  what  may  be  lived,  or  what 
falls  under  the  category  of  being  lived ; 
3dlyv  CittTjKoc,  what  may  live,  or  has  thd 
principle  of  life  in  it  potentially  ;  and  laft- 
ly  Ctoanfioi,  that  which  has  adhially  life  in 
it :  and  there  is,  bcfides  all  thefe,  the  pre- 
fent  participle  of  the  paffive  voice  Gikt/mto^, 
fignifying  what  we  can  liardly  exprefs  in 
Engliih,  even  by  a  circumlocution ;  for 
it  denotes  that  which  is  in  the  adl  of  be- 
ing lived  at  the  time  we  fpeak.  And  thus 
thefe  feveral  participles  and  verbals,  deri- 
ved regularly  from  the  fame  part  of  the 
verb,  exprefs  this  principle  of  life,  confi- 
dcred  either  adlively  or  paffively,  and  each 
of  thefe  cither  ac^u  or  potentid.  So  fruit- 
ful is  the  verb  in  Greek,  and  fuch  is  the 
A  a  2  philo- 
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C  15.  philofophical  accuracy  of  expreflion  in  that 
language. 

This  fo  copious  derivation  from  the 
verb  in  Greek,  naturally  leads  one  to  fu- 
fpe<5l  that  it  is  the  parent  word  of  the  whole 
language  ;  and  indeed  I  believe  that  to  be 
the  fa(5l.  For  I  do  not  know  that  it  caii  be 
certainly  Ihewn  that  there  is  any  one  word 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  primitive,  which  is 
not  a  verb,  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  ftridler 
fenfe,  and  common  acceptation  of  the  word* 
By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not  under-  * 
ftand  that  I  mean  to  fay,  that  prepofitions, 
conjundlions,  and  fuch  like  words,  which 
are  rather  the  pegs  and  nails  that  fallen 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  language  together, 
than  the  language  itfelf,  are  derived  from 
^  verbs,  or  are  derivatives  of  any  kind ; 
but  he  will  underftand,  that  I  mean  the 
the  names  of  things,  which  are  properly 
the  words  of  a  language.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  many  nouns,  in  our  com- 
mon didlionaries,  are  fet  down  as  primi- 
tives, which  are  undoubtedly  derived 
*         from  verbs  *.     And  not  only  are  words 

of 

♦  Thus  foCoc,  metus^  is  fet  down  in  H:  Stephens's  X^ti- 
con  as  a  primitive ;  whereas  moft  ceruinly  it  is  a  deriva- 
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of  two  or  more  fyllables  fo.  derived,  but  C.  15* 
even  monofyllables  of  two  or  three  letters,  ^'-''^'^^ 
which  one  fhould  think  would  be  primi- 
tives, if  there  were  any  fuch  in  the  lan- 
guage * 

And  not  only  does  the  fadl  appear  to  be 
£0^  but  there  is  good  reafon  why  it  Ihould 
be  £6 ;  for  unlefs  we  believe  that  names 
were  impofed  upon  things  arbitrarily  and 


tjvc,  as  1  had  occafion  to  obferve  before^  from  the  old 
Homeric  word  ffC»  or  fcC^/an,  the  perfedt  middle  of  which 
is  anyoCc.  In  like  manner  //w/uc*  cur/us,  is  commonly  ac- 
counted a  primitive,  and  yet  it  is  mod  certainly  derived 
from  the  old  word  ^^/m^  curro.  The  word  r«x#f,  fors^ 
h  alio  from  ««xx«,  quatio^  the  way  in  which  lots  were 
antiently  drawn,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  Iliad,  9. 
▼.  ^16.  In  the  fame  way  octroy  occulus^  as  Euftathius 
tells  us,  is  from  wnra,  video ;  (twc,  fahus^  from  0-00,  con* 
ftrvoy  or  falvum  facto.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  fl^oc,  <f- 
micusy  is  frofc  ftxu,  amo.  And  it  is  mod  certain,  that  the 
number  of  verbal  nouns  is  very  miich  greater  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 

*  Thus  J4.,  a  name  for  an  eating  *worm,  is  derived 
from  \xruy  lado  or  ccnfumo  ;  o|,  vuitus^  from  oxrai  or  oV- 
rofieui  video  ;  ^f,  /ax,  from  fa&,  luceo  ;  xra.^,  a  kare^ 
from  «Tw<r«,  faveo  ;  x«l^,  an  adverb,  denoting  what  is 
done  or  fuffered  by  the  heel,  from  xu>w,  dcftno  ;  and  a-wf, 
fet^  is  for  tire  fame  reafon  derived  from  xxvuf  a  word  of 
like  fignification  ;  and  >»,  terra,  a  fhorter  word  than 
any  of  them,  is  from  yam,  gigno,  an  old  verb  prcferved 
to  us  in  Homer,  from  whence  y«tz^  and  by  coniradion  yn. 


capricioufly, 
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C.  15.  capricioufly,  which  cannot  have  been  the 
cafe  if  the  language  was  the  work  of  art, 
we  muft  fuppofe  that  they  were  framed 
with  fome  view  to  the  nature  of  the  things. 
Now  how  do  we  know  the  nature  of  any 
thing,  but  from  what  it  acts  or  what  it 
fuffers ;   for  adlion  and  paflion  are  obvious 
to  the  fenfe,  whereas  powers  and  faculties, 
and  what  conftitutes  the  effence  of  things, 
are  hidden  qualities,  which  are  no  other- 
wife   manifefted,    but   by   thofe   outward 
effedls.    It  was  therefore  very  natural,  and 
indeed  it  was  neceffary,  that  men,  if  they 
followed  a  rule  at  all  in  the  impofition  of 
names,    fhould   denominate    things  from 
what  they  faw  of  their  operations.     Per- 
ceiving, for  example,  an  animal  very  ti- 
morous,  and  that  was  apt  to  crouch  and 
fquat,   and  in  that  way  to  hide  itfelf,  was 
it  not  very  natural  to  denominate  fuch  an- 
animal,  from  a  verb  which  fignified  the 
adlion  of  crouching  or  hiding  ?   and  this 
is  the  et)'^mology,   as  I  have  obferved,  of 
the  old  Greek  word  for  a  hare.     In  like 
manner,  obferving  a  little  infe(5l  that  con- 
fumed   wood,    it   was   very   natm'al   that 
.they  fhould  denominate  this  infedl  from 
the  verb  fignifying  to  conjumc^  *  which  is 

the 
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the  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  above  C,  15. 
meatioaed,  denoting  fuch  an  eating  worm :  *^^^^'^^ 
And  the  name  of  our  own  fpecies  is  deri- 
ved fix>m  the  adion  of  looking  upwards  *. 
In  like  manner,   the  names  of  the  ele-    • 
ments  are  derived  from  verbs   that  de- 
note their  operations,  and  the  effedls  they 
produce  f. 

And  by  this  way  of  giving  names  to 
things,  the  artificers  of  language  appear 
to  me  to  have  followed  the  order  of  na-  ' 
ture,  and  of  the  invention  of  language ; 
for  the  firft  words  that  men  ufed,  when 
dicy  began  to  fpeak,  were  certainly  words 
denoting  anions  and  feelings, 

!^ibus  n)Oces  fenfufque  notarent. 

For  to  communicate  to  one  another  their 
feelings,  or  their  operations,  was  the  firft 
ufe  they  had  for  language  ;  and  what  in 
all  probability  give  birth  to  the  invention, 
as  I  have  fhewn  in  the  proper  place. 

This  fyftem  will  no  doubt  appear  extra- 
ordinary   to    the    young    fcholar,    who 

f  Thus  imf  is  from  £«,  Umf  from  J^,  ynw  from  yw  Ai 
to  «vp,  it  is,  as  Plato  informs  us^  not  a  Greek  but  a 
Phrygian  word. 

knows 
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C,  15.  knows  no  more  of  the  Greek  than  what 
^•'"^''^  is   contained   in   the  common  grammars 
and  diclionaries ;   but  it  will  not  furpriic 
thofe  who  have  ftudied  univerfal  grammar, 
and  have   a   more  general  knowledge  of 
languages  :   and  particularly  thofe  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  other  or 
riental  languages,  will  think  this  fchemc 
of  derivation  not  at  all  extraordinary  ;  -for 
it  feems  now  to  be  a  point  agreed  among 
all  tlie  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  tliat  the 
roots  of  it  are  all  verbs  ;   and  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  fuch  a  conne<5tion,  as  I  lup- 
pofe,  betwixt  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek, 
it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  fyftems  of 
the  two  languages  iliould   agree   in   this 
fundamental   point,    however  much  they 
may  differ  in  other  particulars. 

But  how  far  is  this  etymology  to  be 
carried  ?  We  have  feen  that  verbs,  as 
.well  as  nouns,  are  derived  from  verbs. 
Where  then  Ihall  we  flop,  and  by  what 
rule  fhall  we  determine  that  fuch  a 
verb  is  the  radical  verb,  and  that  the 
etymology  goes  no  further  ?  This  is  a 
matter  of  mofl  curious  fpeculation;  and  I 
have  formed  a  fyflem  upon  this  fubjedl, 
by  which  I  derive  the  whole  Greek  lau* 

guage 
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guage  from  combinadoas  in  duads  of  the  G.  15. 
a  with  the  other  five  vowels  a,  «,  1,  0,  v, 
the  «  always  being  laft ;  fo  that  m,  t»,  w,  otf, 
w,  are  the  radical  founds  from  which  the 
whole  Greek  language,  various  and  co- 
pious as  it  is,  may  be  deduced,  Thefe  du- 
ads are  themfelves  roots  properly  £0 
called,  that  is,  words  fignificant ;  and  with 
the  addition  of  other  vowels  prefixed,  and 
of  confbnants,  each  in  its  order,  form  all 
die  roots  of  the  language.  But  as  the  ex-^ 
plaining  this  hypothefis,  and  anfwering 
the  objedlions  which  naturally  occur  to  it, 
would  lead  me  into  a  greater  detail  of  the 
ftnidbire  of  a  particular  language,  than  is 
fuitable  to  a  work  upon  univerfal  gram- 
mar, I  have  thrown  what  I  have  to  lay 
upon  the  fubjedl  into  a  diflertation  by  it- 
felf  *,  annexed  to  this  volume,  which  the 
reader  learned  in  the  Greek  language 
may  read  if  he  think  proper.  I  will  there- 
fore proceed  to  a  more  noble,  as  well  as 
more  curious  fpeculation,  of  which  I  gave 
a  hint  in  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
namely,  to  inquire,  whether  words  can  in 
any  fenfe  be  faid  to  be  natural  expreflions 

*  See  Diflertation  i. 
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C.  15.  of  ideas,  or  whether  they  be  not  mcrdy 
artificial  figns,  and  from  inftitution,  not 
frpm  nature. 


CHAP.         XVI. 

h^hether  ivords  are  by  nature  Jignificant^  or 
only  by  inJiitiition.—The  arguments  Jlated 
upon  both  fides. — Conclufton^  That  the  pri^ 
rnitvve  nvords  of  a  language  have  not  any 
natural  rcfemblance  to  the  things  expreffcd 
by  them^    but  in  perfeH  languages  tverf 

framed  ivith  a  'vienv  to  derivation  and.  in* 

feciic/n. 


C.  i6.  TN  all  languages  of  art,  there  Is  a  certain 
^'"^''^''^^  A  number  of  words,  for  the  fignification 
of  which  we  can  account,  I  mean  deriva- 
tives ;  and  the  more  perfedt  a  language  is, 
the  greater  number  there  is  of  thefe,  and 
the  fewer  roots.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
I  have  faid,  that  the  Greek  language  is  fo 
perfedl  in  this  refpedl,  that  its  etymology 
may  be  carried  back  to  five  duads  of 
vowels,  which  are  roots  thcmfelves,  and 

by 
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by  compofition  with  other  vowels,  and  C.  16. 
with  fingle  confoiuuits,  form  all  the  roots  ^'^^^'^^^ 
of  the  language.  With  refpedl  therefore 
to  fiu:  the  greater  part  of  this  language, 
we  are  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the 
fignification  of  the  words ;  but  the  queftiou 
now  before,  us  is,  Whether  the  etymology 
can  be  carried  any  further  back,  and  whe- 
ther ftny  fatisfying  account  can  be  given, 
why  thofe  roots  £gnify  the  things  they 
are  ufed  to  denote,  and  no  other  ;  or 
whether  they  are  not  to  be  confldercd  as 
figns  of  arbitrary  inftitution  ? 

Upon  this  fo  curious  fubjecl,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  any  antient  au- 
thor, fo  far  as  I  know,  except  what  Plato 
has  left  us  in  the  Cratylus^  and  what  we 
have  from  an  author  not  fo  well  known, 
viz.  Anwionius  Hermtias^  a  philofopher  of 
later  times,  in  his  commentary  upon  Ari- 
ftotle's  book  of  Interpretation.  But  this 
laft  author  has  done  little  more  than  to 
ftate  the  queftion,  and  explain  the  terms 
of  it  *.  There  is  a  modern  author  that 
has  enlarged  a  great  deal  more  upon  the 
fubjc<5l,  I  mean  the  French  author  of  the 
Mcchapifin  of  Language,  but  from  whom 

•  ft/.  28. 
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C.  16.  I  confcfe  I  have  not  received  much  in- 
flrudlion.  It  is  therefore  from  Plato  only 
that  I  have  got  any  lights  upon  this  fubH« 
jed,  who  has  certainly  faid  a  great  many 
ingenious  things  upon  it;  and  as  the  Ha-*- 
licamailian  informs  us  ^,  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  firft  that  treated  the  fubjedfc  of 
etymology. 

In  this  dialogue  he  introduces  two  per- 
ibnages,  Cratylusj  firom  whom  the  dia^ 
logue  has  its  name,  and  Hermcjgtnes^  who. 
differed  very  much  in  their  opinions ;  Cra«> 
tylus  maintaining,  that  the  names  of  things 
are  all  from  nature,  (and  this  we  are  told 
by  Ammonius,  in  the  above-quoted  paf' 
fage,  and  by  Proclus  in  the  commentary 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  upon  this  dia-» 
logue  f ,  was  the  opinion  of  Herachtus  the 

philofopher)  j 

f  This  commentary  is  not  printed ;  bat  I  had  the  uft 
of  a  maQufcript  of  it  from  the  college  of  Glafgow.  It  ii 
one  of  thofe  ipanufcripti  that  was  brought  not  kn^  ago 
from  a  religious  hoofc  upon  Mount  Athos,  by  Mr  AA 
quieu,  an  Engliih  gentleman  of  learning  and  curiofity. 
It  is  not  written  by  ProcHis  himfelf.  but  appears  to  have 
been  taken  down,  either  from  his  mouth,  or  rather,  I 
think,  compofed  from  memory,  by  one  of  his  fcholan, 
who  feenu  to  have  beea  a  CiviAiao.    It  is«  I  think,  a 

piece 
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philo(bpher)s  Hcrmogenes,  on  the  other  C.  16. 
hand^  maintaining,  that  the  names  of 
things  were  all  from  cuftom  and  arbitrary 
inftitudon,  and  that  men  might  agree  to 
give  what  names  to  things  they  pleafed. 
Betwixt  thefe  two  Socrates  is  chofen  um- 
pire, and  it  is  from  his  mouth,  as  it  com* 
monly  happens  in  thofe  dialogues,  that 
Plato  delivers  his  own  fentiments.  The 
dialogue  is  wrought  up  with  wonderful 
art,  and  all  the  beauty  poflible  of  flyle  and 
compofition.  The  charader  of  Socrates, 
who  pretended  to  know  nothing,  is  finely 
kept  up  in  it ;  for  when  he  becomes  ety- 
mologift,  and  gives  the  origin  of  the  names 
of  fo  many  things  divine  and  himian, 
he  fays  he  had  catched  infpiration  from 
Euthyphron,  an  enthufiaft  of  tliofe  times, 
with  whom  he  had  converfed  that  morn- 
ing. But  notwithftanding  this  infpiration, 
the  dialogue  concludes  fceptically  as  to  the 


piece  of  very  little  value,  if  the  MS  were  more  pcrfcdl, 
or  more  correA,  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  copy  of 
it  which  I  have  ufed ;  for  it  is  full  of  the  myfticifm  of 
the  Platonic  philofophy;  upon  which  his  followers  of 
thofe  times  improved  fo  much,  that  they  appear  to  me  - 
to  have  made  it  little  more  intelligible  than  the  writings 
fkf  Jacob  Bebmen,  or  any  other  modern  my  (lie. 


queflion 
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C.  16.  queftion  in  difpute  betwixt  the  parties ;  for 
^""^"^^^^  Socrates  firft  refutes  Hermogenes,  and  then 
Cratylus.     Nor  does  he  feem  to  aver  any 
thing  pofitively,  except  that  the  nature  of 
things  was  not  to  be  learned  from  names, 
as  Cratylus  ailerted,  but  from  the  things 
themielveSy  nor  thefe  again  but  from  ideas* 
So  that  Plato  here,  and  almoll  every  whore 
clfe  through  his  works,  contrives  to  intro- 
duce his  favourite  doArine  of  ideas,  with 
which  he  concludes  this  dialogue.     The 
later  Platonifts  however,  fuch  as  Proclus, 
maintained  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature ; 
and  upon  this  fubjecl  they  diiputed  with 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  who,  in  his  book 
of  Interpretation,  fays  ver}- fliortly,  but  very 
pofitively,  that  names  were  given  to  things 
by   convention   or  agreement,    and    that 
none  of  them  is  firom  nararc,   but  that 
they  are  mere  lymbols,  and  not  natural 
iigns.     Ammonius  endeavours  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  things,  to  reconcile 
thefe  two  philofophers.      For  I   obfcrvc, 
that  at  that  time,  and  long  before  that 
time,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Ammo- 
nius Saccas  of  Alexandria,  the  mafter  of 
Ploiinus,  the  fafhionablc  opinion  among 

philo* 
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philofbphers  was,  that  the  philofophy  of  C,  16. 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  was  the  fame.     But  in 
later  times,  and  after  the  days  of  Proclus, 
the  breach  betwixt  thefe  two  fchools  was 
▼ery  much  widened ;  and  as  far  down  as 
die  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
we  have  Gemiftius  Pletho,  and  Georgius 
Trapeznntius,  fiercely  difputing  with  one 
another,  the  one  in  behalf  of  Plato  againft 
Ariflotie,  and  the  other  in  behalf  of  Ari- 
ftotle againft  Plato,     As  to  my  own  opi- 
nion, I  think  it  is  evident,  that  though  in 
many  things  they  agreed,  for  which  rea- 
f(m  I  think  the  ftudy  of  their  two  philofo- 
phies  fhould  never  be  feparated,  yet  they 
difiered  in  fome  things,    particularly  on 
the  fubjedl  of  ideas  ;    and  on  this  fubjecfl 
too,  if  it  be  true,  that  Plato  really  believed 
that  the  names  of  things  were  from  nature, 
not  from  inftitution. 

The  firft:  thing  to  be  done,  before  we 
proceed  farther  in  this  queftion,  is  to  ftate 
it  fairly,  and  to  explain  what  is  meant, 
by  faying  that  the  names  of  things  arc 
from  nature. 

And,   in  the  frji  place,   it  is  evident, 
that  names  are  not  the  workmanfhip  of 
nature  j    for  though  we  fhould   fuppofe, 

contrary 
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C.  1 6.  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
^'''^'^^  prove,  that  men  have  from  nature  the  fii- 
culty  of  fpcech,  ftill  the  names  would  be 
impoled  by  men,  and  not  the  operation 
of  nature.  Nor  is  this  the  meaning  of 
Cratylus  in  Plato,  thbugh  I  perceive  that 
Ammonius  afcribes  this  meaning  to  him  ♦^ 
But  what  he  maintains  is,  that  men  in 
impofing  thofe  names,  had  a  regard  tx> 
the  nature  of  the  things  fignified  by  them, 
and  framed  them  fo  as  by  their  found  to 
cxprefs  it.  The  ftate  therefore  of  the  que- 
ftion,  as  treated  by  Plato,  is.  Whether  the 
nature  of  tKe  things  is  any  way  exprefled 
by  the  names  given  to  them,  and  whether 
'that  was  the  rule  followed  by  men  in  im- 
pofing  fuch  names  ? 

But  there  appears  to  be  a  queftion  pre- 

•  Amman,  nipJ  iViUWMK,  foi.  29.  where  he  makes  Cra- 
tylus fay*  that  names  are  the  workmanfiiip  of  nature,  /v 
fu^uftmra  r«c  fociuf ;  that  every  name  is  by  nature  ap« 
pointed  for  every  thinj^,  in  the  fame  manner  as  each  - 
fenfe  is  fitted  for  its  proper  object ;  and  that  names  arc 
not  artificial  likenefles  of  things,  but  natural,  fuch  at 
(hadows,  and  tlie  appearances  of  things  in  water. 
This  miftake  of  fo  excellent  a  commentator,  and  who 
was  the  infVrudor  of  two  other  very  good  commentators, 
viz.  Simp  fid  us  and  Job  an.  Philoponus^  (hews  that  nothing 
c;m  be  trufted  to  in  thofe  matters,  but  the  original  au« 
thors  thcmfelves. 

vious 
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vious  t»  this,  namely.  Whether  any  rule  C.  i6. 
at  all  was  followed  in  the  impofition  of  ^"^"^"^^ 
names ;  or  whether  it  was  not  an  adl  of 
mere  fancy  and  arbitrary  will,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Hermogenes  ?  And  if  it 
can  be  ihewn  that  men  did  follow  a  rule  in 
this  matter,  and  were  not  guided  by  mere 
chance  and  caprice,  it  will  then  be  timd 
enough  to  inquire  what  rule  they  follow*. 
td,  whether  that  fuppofed  by  Cratylus,  or 
any  other* 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this 
inquiry  belongs  only  to  the  languages  of 
art ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
faid  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work^ 
diat  Barbarians  follow  no  rule  at  all  in 
their  languages,  not  even  the  moft  com-^ 
mon  rules  of  grammar,  far  lefs  can  we 
fuppofe  them  capable  of  fuch  a  refinement 
as  to  think  of  adapting  theii*  words  to  the 
nature  of  things.  Their  languages  are  fo 
artlefs,  that  they  have  not,  as  we  have 
feen,  either  compofition  or  derivation ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  conne(5lion  or 
relation  there  may  be  betwixt  the  things, 
there  is  none  at  all  betwixt  the  words  ex- 
prefling  them,  fo  little  regard  had  they  to 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  impofing  of 

Vol.  Hi  C  c  names. 
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C.  1 6.  names.  And  accordingly,  in  fadt,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  give  any 
reafon,  even  the  moft  whimfical  or  capri- 
cious, why  any  of  their  long  vocal  words 
fhould- denote  one  thing  more  than  ana-» 
ther  :  Why,  e.  g.  fliould  not  the  long  word 
which  I  mentioned  in  the  Efquimaux  lan- 
guage, fignifying  little^  denote  much^  or 
n^icd  versa  ? 

Secondly  J  It  may  be  alfo  obferved.  That 
even  with  refpedl  to  the  languages  of  art^ 
there  is  a  great  number  of  the  words,  of 
which  we  can  give  a  very  fatisfa<5lory  ac- 
count, I  mean  derivative  and  compound 
words.  The  more  perfei^  a  language  is, 
as  I  obferved  before,  the  greater  number 
of  thefe  words  there  will  be  in  it,  and  the 
fewer  roqts.  As  to  the  Greek,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fhew  that  there  is  a  \trj 
ijtiall  number  of  roots.  In  other  langua- 
^s  of  lefs  art,  the  number  no  doubt  will 
be  greater.  But  whether  the  number  be 
great  or  fmall,  it  is  plain  that  the  prefent 
^ueftion  only  relates  to  the  roots  of  every 
language.  And  accordingly,  to  tliat  iflue 
the  difpute  betwixt  Cratylus  and  Hermo- 
genes  is  at  laft  brought  by  Plato  *. 

*  Ibid.  pag.  2^9  • 

The 
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The  precife  queftion  therefore  is,  Whe-  C.  16. 
thcr  etymology  can  be  carried  any  farther  ^^^'"'^ 
than  to  the  radical  words  of  a  language ; 
and  whether  it  will  go  the  length  of  the  e- 
lements  of  which  thofe  words  are  compo- 
fcd?  Whether,  in  fliort,  any  reafon  can 
be  given  why  fuch  and  fuch  elemental 
founds,  combined  together  in  fuch  or 
fuch  an  order,  fliould  denote  fuch  and 
filch  things,  and  no  other  ?  Or,  is  it  not 
more  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage, after  having  carried  the  art  fo  far 
as  to  derive  from  a  few  words  all  the  o- 
ther  words  of  a  language,  gave  themfelves 
no  further  trouble,  but  abandoned  the  reft 
to  fancy  and  caprice? 

It  may  be  argued  in  fupport  of  tliis  laft 
opinion.  That  there  are  certainly  many 
things  among  men  of  arbitrary  inftitution ; 
and  it  is  impoflible  to  maintain,  that  all 
the  iigns  of  things  which  we  ufe,  are  na- 
tural figns,  '  and  not  fymbols^  that  is, 
marks  or  indications  of  things  by  conven- 
tion. Of  this  kind  are  fignals  at  fea  or 
land,  letters  in  ciphers,  and  other  ways 
that  men  have  devifed  of  communicating 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  when  at  a 
diftance. — ^That  even  the  common  letters 
Cc  2  of 
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C.  ibf  of  Ac  alphabet,    can    be   accounted   no 
^^^^^^^  more  than  fymbols  for  fuch  or  fuch  ele^ 
lemental  founds,  as  it  fcems  impoflible  to 
give  any  rational  account  of  the  forms  of 
the  feveral  letters,  or  to  render  a  reafba 
why  a^   {e.  g.)  fliould  not  (land  for  the  ele* 
mental  found  expreffed  by  *,  or  'uice  "uersS. 
And  with  refpe<5l  to  an  alphabet  of  another 
kind,  which  ftands  for  ideas,  and  not  the 
founds  exprefling  thofe  ideas,  I  mean  the 
Chinefe  alphabet,    Monf.  Freret,    a  moft 
learned  French  academician,  has  maintain*- 
ed,  that  the  whole  Chinefe  characters,  a-^ 
mounting,  as  it  is  faid,  to  no  lefs  than 
eighty  thoufand,  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  fymbols  or  figns  of  arbitrary  initio 
tution,  without  any  natural  refemblance 
to  the  things  U^ey  exprefs  * ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Arabian  or  rather  In^ 
dian  ciphers,   (for  from  that  country  they 
came  originally).    Then  as  to  tlie  names  of 
the  letters,  it  is  obferved  by  Plato,  that  all 
the  Greek  alphabet  have  names,   fuch  as 
aifbdj  bcta^  ganwia^   &c.  except  four,  via* 
%,  u,  «,  and  V,  whiqh  are  exprefled  only  by 

•  Sec  his  difcotirfe  on  the  principles  of  the  writin;»-art, 
contained  in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cadcmy  of  Bdlcs  I^^ttrcs,  edit.  Amftehdn 

the 
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the  founds  of  the  letters  *.     Now,  why  C.  16. 
not  thcfc  as  well  as  the  reft  ?  or  why  is  «  ^^^"^^^ 
called  by  that  name,  and  not  by  any  o- 
ther  ?   or  why  is  not  «  called  beta^  or  £  al- 
pha? Why  have  not  the  Latin  letters,  or 
our  letters,  names  as  well  as  the  Greek  ? 
and  why  do  we  found  all  the  names  of 
the  confonants  in  Englifh  with  an  f ,  and 
no  other  vowel,  except  the  r,  which  we 
found  with  an  ^z  ?   And  to  fay  no  more  of 
the  marks  of  language  in  writing ;  with 
refpedl  to  the  words  themfelves,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  no  account  can  be  given  of  . 
the  names  of  numbers,  nor  of  prepofitions 
ancl  conjuniSlions.      And  if  every  thing 
muft  be  accounted  for  in  language,  Why 
fliould  not  a  reafon  be  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  infledlion  and  derivation  ? 
Why  is  not  the  genitive  put  for  the  dative, 
or  one  tenfe  of  a  verb  for  another  ?   Why 
fhould  not  the  derivative  ^c/«//a  ftand  for 
flroiuTuc,  or  vice  *versa  ?   In  fhort,  as  it  muft 
be  admitted  that  no  account  can  be  given 
of  fome  original  words  in  language,  the 
beft  way  feems  to  be  to  make  the  rule  ge- 
neral, that  every  original  word  is  of  ar- 
bitrary inftitution. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  faid.  That 

f  CratyK  pag.  271.  edit.  Ficini. 

there 
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C  i6.  there  are  undoubtedly  many  things  among 
^"^'^'^^  men  iltogether  arbitrary,  and  governed  by 
no  rule  or  reafon.     But  thefe  are  things 
that  are  not,  nor  cannot,  by  their  nature, 
be   comprehended   in  any  art.      Of  this 
kind  are  fignals  at  fca  or  land,  letters  in  ci- 
phers, or  any  fuch  hidicia^  or  marks  of  any 
thing  which  mull  be  regulated  by  the  pri- 
vate confent  and  agreement  of  parties,  not 
by  any  general  rule  founded  in  the  nature 
of  things,   like  matters  of  art,  otho-wifc 
tliey  would  not  ferve  the  purpofe.    Neither 
are  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  al]^« 
bet  a  proper  fubjecfl  of  art.     The  analyfis 
of   language  into    its    elemental  founds, 
was  no  doubt  a  work,  and  a  great  work 
of  art ;   and  after  that  was  done,  it  was  an 
ingenious  thought  to  think  of  noting  thofe 
elemental  founds  by  viiible  marks,   and 
of  fpeaking  in  that  way  to  the  eyes.     But 
here  the  art  ended ;   and  Theuth  the  E- 
gyptian,  or  whoever  elfe  it  was  that  in- . 
vented  the  writing  art,  was  at  liberty  to 
make  ufe  of  any  marks  he  pleafed  to  dif- 
tinguilh  the  different  Ibimds.     Nor  indeed 
was  this  a  matter  that  could,  by  its  nature, 
be  fubjeded  to  the  rules  of  art.     There 
might  however  have  been  fome  accidental 

reafon 
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reafbn   (as  it  feldom   happens  that  men  C.  16. 
SL&,  in  any  thing,  without  feme  kind  of 
reafbn  to  determine  the  will  to  one  thing 
rather  than  another)  why  fnch  or  fuch  a 
figure  was  chofen  to  exprefs  fuch  or  fuch 
an  elemental  found.    And  there  is  a  learn- 
ed man  in  France  of  .my  acquaintance, 
Monf.  de  Guignes,  who   was   writing  a 
book,  fome  years  ago,  to  prove,  that  the 
forms  of  the  Phenician  or  Hebrew  cha- 
raders,  were  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic,  which  exprefled  the  idea  de- 
noted by  the  word  that  was  formed  of 
thofe   charadlers;   fo   that  the  charadlers 
were  the  dilIc(Slion,  as  it  were,  of  the  hie- 
roglyphic.    And  as  to  what  Monl'.  Freret 
lays  of   the  Chinefe    characters,    it  is  a 
miftake,  which  has  been  corrected  by  later 
information  from  that  country ;    for  by 
comparing  the  more  anticnt  Chinefe  cha- 
racters   with    the    modem,    we   perceive, 
that  the  former  were  truly  the  figns,  natu- 
ral or  allegorical,  of  the  things  they  ex- 
prefs ;   and  that  the  modern  are  thofe  an- 
tient    characters    abridged,    or  altered  in 
fuch  a  way,  as  every  thing  of  that  kind  is 
in  a  long  courfe  of  time.     And  as  to  tlic 
Arabian  ciphers,    that  manner  of  nota- 
tion 
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€•  i6.  tion  of  numbers,  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of 
^"^^^^^  great  art,  as  well  as  great  utility,  and  a 
mod  ingenious  contrivance,  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.     But  the  figures 
of  the  ciphers  themfelves  were  a  matter 
entirely  of  fancy,  though  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  there  may  have  been  fomc  reafbn, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  determined 
the  inventors  of  this  art  to  chufe  one  mark 
for  a  number,  rather  than  another.     And 
what  I  have  faid  of  written  language,  may 
be    faid    likewife    of    language    that    is 
fpoken,    namely,    that  though  it  be  an 
art,  and  the  greateft  I  think  of  all  arts ; 
yet  there  muft    neceflarily   belong    to   it 
things  of  arbitrary  choice,  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  art.     Such  are  the  names 
of  ideas  fo  abftradl  as  thofe  of  numbers ; 
and  fuch  muft  likewife  be  the  names  for 
thofe  pegs  or  nails  of  difcourfe,  that  we 
call  prepofitionsy   articles^    and  conjunfiians. 
But  where-ever  any  thing  belonging  to  an 
art  is  capable  of  being  fubjedled  to  rule, 
and  governed  by  certain  principles,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  fo,  if  the  art  is  perfed, 
and  will  not  be  left  to  fancy  or  arbitrary 
will.     If  therefore  it  can  be  fliewn  why 
the  roots  of  any  language  fhould  be  fuch 

or 
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or  flich  founds^  rather  than  others,  it  is  C.  1 6. 
evident,  that  if  this  language  be  a  complete 
piece  of  art,  the  roots  of  it  will  be  of  that 
kiiid.  There  mud  have  been,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  before,  a  progrefs  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  other  arts  ;  nor  is  it 
poflible  that  it  could  have  been  invented 
all  at  once.  We  fee,  in  the  barbarous  lan- 
guages, the  beginnings  of  art :  fome  of 
them  have  fome  few  words  that  feem  to  be 
derived  from  others  of  like  fignification ; 
that  would  go  on  by  degrees,  till  at  laft 
the  greateft  part  of  the  language  would 
.  become  derivative  or  compounded  words. 
Then  the  artifts,  we  may  prefume,  would 
proceed  a  little  further,  and  try  whether 
the  fyftem  could  not  be  completed  by  a- 
bridging  ftill  more  the  number  of  roots  ; 
and  giving  a  certain  form  to  them,  fuch 
as  appeared  beft  fuited  to  the  nature  of 
things,  or  the  genius  of  the  language, 
and  fuch  as  would  anfwer  beft  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  language.  For  if  we  fee  that 
upon  any  fubjedl  art  has  gone  very  far, 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  it  will  ftop 
fliort  till  the  whole  is  completed  :  e.  g. 
We  have  feen  how  far  art  has  gone  in  the 
formation  of  the  Greek  language,  parti- 
cularly in  that  part  of  it  refpedling  etymolo- 
VoL.  11.  D  d  gy 
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C.  1 6.  gy  and  derivation ;  we  are  informed  alfb,  that 
the  art  of  the  Sanfcrit  or  Bramin  language 
has  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  roots  of  founds 
that  are  not  words  of  the  language,  nor  have 
any  precife  or  determinate  fignification, 
but  only  denote  a  relation  of  one  kind  or 
another  to  fome  general  idea  *.  Now,  can 
we  fuppofe  that  the  artificers  of  fuch  lan- 
guages would  give  over,  like  men  wearied^ 
and  abandon  to  mere  fancy  or  whim  the 
choice  of  the  radical  founds,  if  any  rca- 
fon  could  be  given  why  one  kind  of  them 
is  more  proper  tlian  another  ?  I  there- 
fore think  it  probable,  that,  if  fuch 
reafon  can  be  afligned,  it  was  followed 
and  made  the  rule  in  languages  fo  perfe^k 
^s  the  Greek  or  Sanfcrit. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  reafon  we  can 
fuppofe  would  determine  the  artificers  in 
this  choice  of  roots.  And  firfl,  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  found  of  the  human  voice, 
that  can  exprefs  the  nature  of  the  things 
denoted  by  words  ?  This  is  averred  by 
Cratylus  in  Plato ;  and  it  is  his  opinion  we 
are  now  to  examine,  after  having  firfl  re- 
futed, according  to  Plato's  method,  the 
opinion  of  Hermogenes^  who  maintained, 

*  See  the  Jefuit  Dopon's  account  of  this  language  in 
▼ol.  14.  of  Lcttra  ^^fiantcs  ct  cuncufcs. 

that 
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that  words  were  altogether  of  arbitrary  in-  C.  i6. 
ftitution.  ^<y^ 

And,  firft,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  my 
hypdthefis  of  the  roots  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage being  verbs,  as  thofe  of  the  Hebrew 
certainly  are,  favours  very  much  the  ar- 
gument of  Cratylus.  For  as  it  is  by  cer- 
tain adtions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth 
that  articulation  is  performed,  it  is  natu- 
ral enough  to  fuppofe,  that  by  one  kind  of 
adlion  another  may  be  imitated,  or  in 
fome  way  exprefled  or  reprefented.  And 
upon  this  fubjedl  Plato  has  made  fome  very 
ingenious  obfervations,  tending  to  fliew, 
that  by  the  powers  of  the  letters,  different 
kinds  of  motion  may  be  exprefled*  Thus 
he  fays,  that  by  the  confonant  r  is  ex- 
prefled any  quick  or  rough  motion ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  /  is  exprefled  a  foft  gliding 
motion.  What  is  fixed  and  prefled  is  ex- 
prefled by  the  confonants  d  and  / ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  what  is  fwoln,  puffed  up, 
or  windy,  is  denoted  by  the  hifling  con- 
fonant fy  or  by  the  double  or  afpirated 
confonants,  fuch  as  C,  <?,  i,  which  requi- 
ring a  great  deal  of  breath  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, are  fit  for  that  expreflion  ;  and  all 
this  he  illuftrates  by  many  examples  from 
D  d  2  his 
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C.  1 6.  his  own  language  *.     And  if  the  readd 

^^'^^^^^  wants  examples  from  other  languages,  h< 

may  confult  the  author  of  the  Mechanifm  oj 

Language^  where  ht  will  find  very  man] 

inftances  from  different  languages,  parti* 

cularly  with  refpect  to  the  expreflion  of  th< 

letters  /  and  r.     And   as  to  the  vowels 

Plato  fays,   that  by  the  pofition  of  th( 

mouth    in    the  pronunciation   of    them 

the  figure  and  magnitude  of  things  ma^ 

be  expreffed  ;  as,  e.  g.  by  the  form  of  th 

mouth,    when  o  is  enunciated,    roundntj 

may  be  denoted ;   and  by  the  manner  ii 

which  a  is  pronounced,   what  is  ivide  o 

fened^  or  expanded^  or  in  general  great ^  ma 

be  fignified ;  what  is  long  by  ^ ;  and  wha 

is  flender,  fliarp,   and  piercing,  by  i  f. 

Thefe  obfervations  of  Plato  are  certainl 
fo  far  true,  that  there  are,  I  am  perfuadec 
in  every  language,  matiy  words  whic 
exprefs  the  nature  of  the  things  fignifie 
by  them  ;  and  of  thefe  I  believe  the  Gree 
language  affords  as  great  a  number  as  an^ 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  wore 
exprefs    founds   of   different    kinds,    an 

•  Bag.  29a.  edit.  Fidni. 
t  Ihid.  pag.  292.  &  29J. 

thcrefo: 
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therefore  are  faid  by  grammarians  to  be  C.  16. 
verba  ex  fonofafla^  and  it  is  to  fuch  words 
only  that  the  infAaror^uoL,  fo  much  talked  of^ 
relates.     Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  founds  may  be  imitated  by  the  hu- 
man voice,  efpecially  when  modified  by 
articulation.     But  this  kind  of  imitation 
can  exprefs  nothing  but  founds,  and  there- 
fore will  go  very  fmall  length  in  expreffing 
the  almoft  infinite  variety  of  the  ideas  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  it  is  an  expreffion, 
as  Plato  obferves,  that  belongs  rather  to 
mulic   than  to  language  *.      For,   as  to 
the    cxpreflion  of  language,    he  requires, 
that  by  letters,  fyllables,  and  words,  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  things  fliould  be  ex- 
prefled,    even  of   this   very  thing  found. 
Now  I  muft  confeis  this  appears  to  me 
very  difficult  to  be  done  by  the  power  of 
letters,  however  varioufly  combined  into 
fyllables  and  words.     Nor  does  Plato  him- 
felf  feem  to  be  confident  that  it  can  be 
done  ;   but,  as  I  obfervcd,  conchules  fcep- 
tically  upon  the  point.     For  it  is  evident, 
that  whoever  fonned  a  language  upon  this 
plan,  muft  have  known,  or  thouglit  that 
he  knew,  wherein  the  eflence  of  things  con- 
fifts ;   that  is,    in  other  words,   he  muft 

•  Cratjl.  pag,  290, 

have 
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C.  1 6.  h&ve  been  a  very  great  philofopher.     And 

accordingly  Socrates,  in  Plato,   when  he 

refutes  Hermogenes,  proceeds  upon  the  fup- 

pofition,  that  thofe  lawgivers  in  language, 

as  he  calls  them,  were  philofophcrs  gf  the 

fedl  of  Heraclitus,  who  maintained  that  e- 

very  thing  was  in  conftant  flux  and  motion. 

And  upon  this  hypothefis  he  has  given  us 

a  great  number  of  derivations,   fome  of 

them  fb  whimfical  and  fo  much  forced, 

that  he  himfelf,  I  am  perfuaded,  did  not 

believe  there  was  any  reality  in  them,  but 

gives  them  only  as  a  kind  of  jeu  (T  efprit  *. 

And  after  having,  in  this  way,  explained 

the  names  of  many  things,  both  divine  and 

human,  when  he  comes  to  refute  Cratylus 

in  his  turn,  he  fliews  that  feveral  words 

which  he  had  mentioned  before,  may  be 

etymologifed  upon  a  iyftem  of  philofophy 

diredUy  oppofite,  namely,  that  every  thing 

*  Some  of  them  contradid  all  the  rules  of  etymologj 
and  derivation  ;  ^.  ^.  he  fays  that  mxm  is  derived  from 
MxSc  Jimi.  And  with  refpedl  to  xaxof,  from  which  it  it 
plain  that  n»%ia  comes  according  to  the  common  way  of 
forming  noun  fubftantives  from  adjedlives,  he  can  give 
no  other  account  of  it,  except  that  it  is  a  Barbaric  word, 
fach  as  smp  that  he  had  mentioned  before;  pag,  385.  edit. 
Ficini.  In  the  fame  manner  he  might  have  derived  tko^ 
Jiiiat  in  Latin»  from  ma/f  in. 

Hands 
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ftands  ftill  and  is  at  reft  ;  that  in  this  the  C.  16. 
eflence  of  every  thing  confifts ;  and  that  ^^""^^^ 
to  perceive  this  ftability  and  fixednefe  of 
things,  is  knowledge  and  fcience  *.  In 
fhoit,  he  unfays  every  thing  that  he  had 
faid  before  upon  the  fubjedl  of  thofe  philofo- 
phical  etymologies,  and  very  plainly  Ihews, 
that  from  the  names  themfelves  we  can 
infer  nothing  with  refpedl  to  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  impofed  them  concerning  the 
nature  and  eflence  of  things. 

Two  things  therefore  in  this  matter  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  fiiificiently  evident :  firft, 
that  by  combinations  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
the  nature  of  things,  other  than  founds, 
could  not  be  exprefTed  with  any  degree  of 
diftindlnefs  and  clearnefs  ;  and,  fecondly, 
fuppofing  they  could,  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  probable,  that  the  artificers  of  lan- 
guage had  it  at  all  in  their  view  in  form- 
ing the  roots  of  the  language. 

For  proof  of  this  laft,  let  us  take  for 
example  the  roots  of  the  Greek  language, 
in  which  I  am  perfuaded,  if  in  any,  this 
refemblance  betwixt  the  found,  and  the 
thing  expreffed  by  it,  is  to  be  found.     And 

*  Ibid-  pag.  299.    Aad  upon  this  hypothefis  he  ex- 
plains the  words  iv'^nr/ay  CiCxfof,  \r9fi9it  fint*Mf  &c, 

ac* 
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C  1 6.  accordingly  it  is  firoin  this  language  that 
^^'"^'^^  Plato  takes  his  examples.     It  is  certain, 
firft.  That  four  at  leall  of  the  five  duads 
are  themfelves  roots.     Secondly,  That  if 
all  the  other  roots  do  not  end  in  one  or  o- 
ther  of  thefe  duads,  according  to  my  hy- 
pothefisy  a  very  great  number  of   them 
does,  fo  that  thofe  letters  are  effential  parts 
of  fuch  roots.      Now,  if  by  letters  the 
nature  of  things  is  exprefled,  I  defire  to 
know  how  it  comes  that  fo  many  things, 
fo  diflPerent  in  their  nature,  are  exprefled 
by  the  fame  letters.     Thus  ««  fignifies  by 
ix£e]f  Jpiro.    With  different  confonants  pre- 
fixed^    it  has    (ignifications    quite    diffe- 
rent from  this,   and  from   one  another. 
Thus    with   a  C  prefixed,    it    fignifies  to 
gOy  as  in  Caa ;  with  a  y  prefixed,  it  figni- 
fies to  beget  or  producCy  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  root  yaw ;  With  a  S  prefixed,   it 
forms  the  word  Xa«,  which  fignifies  to  buntj 
or  to  divide ;   with  a  C  prefixed,   it  makes 
?««,  fignifying  to  live.     In  the  fame  man- 
ner Jtxw,  xTow,  fjLOLa,  vav,  &c.  are  formed,  all 
having  different  fignifications.     And  alfo 
when  it  is  compoimded  with  vowels,  fuch 
as  >  and  <  making  the  words  ixu  and  iw,  it 
appears  to  retain  nothing  of  its  origioal 

fignification ; 
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fignificadon  ;  and  thefe  words,  though  C.  1 6. 
formed  out  of  it,  have  no  refemblance  in 
their  meaning.  And  fuppofing  we  Ihould 
go  fb  far  in  favour  of  Cracylus's  hypothe- 
iis,  as  to  admit  that  thofe  duads,  though 
making  the  greater  part  of  the  roots,  had 
no  meaning  at  all,  and  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  terminations,  it  remains 
to  be  accoimted  for,  how  thofe  fingle  let- 
ters prefixed  fhould  denote  things  fo  diffe- 
rent. Why  fhould  G,  for  example,  before 
«»,  fignify  to  go^  while  y  before  the  fame 
duad,  fignifies  to  b^g^tj  and  fo  on  ?  and 
why  fhould  the  fame  confonant  S,  for  cx- 
ample^  prefixed  to  divers  of  thefe  infigni- 
ficant  duads,  denote  different  things,  as 
in  f  fltfi),  Siu,  Sou,  Cvu  ? 

A  third  obfervation  may  be  made,  that 
fuppofing  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  was 
by  nature  appropriated  for  cxpreffing  fuch 
and  fuch  things,  and  that  the  artificers  of 
language  knew  this,  and  made  ufe  of  them 
accordingly  ;  yet  in  order  to  fill  up  their 
words  to  a  proper  length  and  fuUnefs  of 
found,  they  muft  have  ufed  other  letters, 
not  having  the  fame  fignificancy,  perhaps 
a  contrary  one,  but  which,  with  the  figni- 
ficant  letters,  made  a  plcafing  found,   and 

Vol.  II.  E  e  filled 
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C.  1 6.  filled  up  the  word  agreeably  ;  fo  that  they 
^"""^"^^^  muft  foon  have  feen  that  their  attempt  to 
exprefs,  by  thofe  elemental  founds,  the 
nature  of  things  would,  in  the  progrefs  of 
language,  come  to  nothing.  For  as  Plato 
has  obfen^ed,  fo  many  pther  letters  are 
thrown  in  for  the  fake  of  the  beauty  or 
magnificence  of  the  found  *,  that  the  oii* 
ginal  fignificant  letters  are  quite  ovcr^ 
whelmed  and  loft. 


KaXXtfVio-jUU  x«u  fifyaXor^irHoic  iviK««      And   hc    haS  glvcil 

a  very  ftriking  example  of  it  in  the  word  <nextffMi»c>  where 
there  is  only  one  letter,  viz.  p,  which  expreifes  the  ide^ 
of  hardnefs  or  ronghnefs  ;  fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  let- 
ters* and  among  others  the  x,  which,  as  he  obferves, 
has  a  quite  different  fignrficancy.  are  thrown  in  oaerelf 
to  fill  up  the  word.  Cratyl,  pag.  297.  Flc,  This  ftndy 
of  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  found  may  be  obferved  in  the 
derivatives  of  the  Greek  language,  which  have  noany 
ufelefs  letters  on  that  account,  of  which  Plato  gives  cme 
example  in  the  word  xarorrpov,  where  he  fays  that  the  ^  is 
thrown  in  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  found.  I  will  give 
the  paiTage  at  length,  as  it  contains  the  fnbftance  of 
what  I  have  faid  above,  expreHed  with  his  ufual  ele- 
gance. XI  /u-ancifiii,  MK  Lo-fl*  Iri  rd  TtfZra,  l%lfjLar%  rttivra  Kxra* 
Kt^ttrrat  nin  Cro  rZv  CwXo/u/vav  TfmyjtSHv  aurcl,  xtpirtBtrrav  ypa/Hfia" 
Ttt  nxu  f^ipwvTttf,  i\KO/iiat{  tnxa,  xat  tavra.)^  rrftfirrw,  *au  vW 
xaXXfiiTM-fcC  xat  vro  ;^otV  irm  xai  iv  rf  >ucroVr/»^  it  I^kh  aot  icreavf 
f^JTi  TO  iftCtCxnff'9at  TO  fv ;  ffXXcl  rotfitura  (o</uai)  votZirn  it  rSc  fitsv 
iiK»%ttcK  Itih  fforrliovnct  to  t*  rof4xt  rxarTOvnc-  ■  J*  tn/xCoAXovrfc 
iroxXflt  iri  Tci  wpctra  ove/uarecy  riXiur£;yrff  xoiyici  fj,r,f  Sn  Iva  af9finr»t 
erwHWty  0  Ti  r»Ti  CiktTcu  to  otofjuf  a^Tip  xeu  t^  ^T'^J^  ^^'  fO^ 
9ftyyz  xoAvai,  tal  &KKx  ToXXei     Ibid,  a  84. 

Muft 
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Muft  wc  then  rctradl  what  we  endea-  C.  i6. 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  artificers  of  the 
Greek  language  did  proceed  upon  fome 
principles  of  art,  when  they  formed  the 
roots  of  that  language  ?  and  muft  we  in 
this  cafe  give  up  Leibnitz's  maxim,  that 
there  is  a  fiifficicnt  reafon  for  every  thing  ? 
or  may  fome  other  reafon  be  given  for  the 
impofition  of  thoie  frfi  names,  as  Plato 
calls  them,  befides  what  Cratylus  has  gi- 
ven ?  And  I  think  there  may.  And  in  the 
firft  place,  iuppofe  we  fliould  fay  that  they 
were  chofen  for  the  beauty  and  fweetnefe 
of  the  found,  it  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  already  faid,  that  the  Greeks  ftudied 
this  very  much  in  the  formation  of  their 
language;  and  it  fliall  be  further  made 
appear,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  mate- 
ri^d  part  or  found  of  languages  of. art. 
Would  it  therefore  be  thought  incongru- 
ous, or  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, if  I  fliould  fay,  that  thofe  duads  of 
vowels  were  chofen  for  roots,  on  account 
of  their  fweet  and  flowing  found  ;  and 
that  thefe,  with  the  addition  of  confonants, 
and  other  vowels,  furniflied  a  fuflSicient 
number  of  flocks  upon  which  to  graft  the 
whole  language  ? 

E  e  2  But 
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C.  1 6.  But,  fecondly,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
Greeks  had  ftill  a  more  fubftantial  reafon 
which  led  them  to  chufe  thofe  duads  for 
the  primitive  founds  of  their  language ; 
and  that  was  for  the  fake  of  fleftion  and 
derivation.  It  is  evident,  that  they  mufl 
have  formed  their  fyftem  of  fleftion  and 
derivation  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fix- 
ed upon  the  radical  words.  For  it  is  \m- 
doubtedly  for  the  fake  of  derivation  that 
there  are  roots  in  any  language ;  and  fiedlion 
is  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  derivation  ta- 
ken in  a  larger  fenfe.  Now  I  have  fhown, 
in  the  diflertation  annexed  to  this  volume, 
that  no  termination  of  verbs,  fuch  as  all 
the  radical  words  in  Greek  are,  could  be 
fo  proper  for  all  their  variety  of  fiedlion 
and  derivation  as  thofe  duads,  and  that 
from  them,  as  from  a  plentiful  fountain, 
the  whole  Greek  language  flows  with  an 
eafy  dcfcent,  and  a  moft  copious  flream. 
And  thus  it  appears  to  me,  tliat  it  was  not 
without  art  that  thofe  radical  ibvmds  of 
the  Greek  language  were  chofen  rather 
than  any  other.  And  I  am  perfuaded 
thofe  who  are  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  if 
they  will  confider  the  roots  of  that  lan- 
guage in  the  fame  view,  will  find  that  there 

is. 
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like  reafon  for  chuling  them  rather  C.  16. 
any  other.  ^<^^^>rsj 

ad  here  1  conclude  the  analyfis  of  lan- 
je  confidered  as  Jignificant :  And  fo  far 
have  gone,  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
j  the  principles  of  grammar  from  the 
ciples  of  philofophy,  upon  which  all 
ices  ought  to  be  founded,  otherwife 
'  never  can  be  perfedlly  imderftood, 
truly  deferve  the  name  of  fcience.     In 

view  I  have  divided  and  explained  the 
s  of  fpeech,  in  a  manner  a  good  deal 
a-ent  from  the  conunon,  and  all  along 
ave  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  great  art 
:  appears  in  the  ftrudhire  of  a  regidar 
i^ge.  And  particularly  I  have  at  con- 
rable  length  explained  thofe  three  great 
fices  of  language,  fleftion,  derivation, 
L  compofition ;  and  I  have  concluded, 
t  no  part  of  a  complete  language  that 
apable  of  art,  is  witliout  art,  not  even 

formation  of  the  radical  words  of  tlie 
guage.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  book,  to 
dyfe  the  material  part  of  language,  or 
guage  confidered  as  found  merely. 

BOOK 
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BOOK        II. 

Analyfis  of  the  Material  Part  of  Lan- 
guage. 


VxwJ 


Introduction, 

L 


Intr.  T  Anguage  is  fo  commonly  ufed,  and 
of  fuch  facility  in  praAice,  that 
men  who  have  not  ftudied  the  art 


are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  no  art  in  it : 
on  the  other  hand,  men  of  curiofity,  who 
are  not  fatisfied  with  the  pradlice,  but 
want  to  know  the  reafon  of  things,  find 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  nature  of 
language,  and  giving  a  rational  account 
even  of  the  common  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
of  their  various  ufes  ;  and  they  will  be 
convinced,  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  preceding  book,  of  the  truth  of  what 
I  faid  in  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  my 
work,  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  a  com- 
plete grammarian,  muft  have  made  no  in- 
confiderable  progrefs  in  philofophy,  even 

in 
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le  Tao&  abftfufe  parts  of  it.     But  there    Intr. 
ne  fadsfkiflion  from  the  ftudy  of  the  ^^^'^'^^ 
Ics  of  art,  and  which,  to  the  lover  of 
wledge^    is  abundant  recompence  for 
labour  it  cods  him,  that  we  can  get 
he  bottom  in  fuch  ftudy,  and  difcover 

firft  principles  of  the  art :  whereas 
he  works  of  God  and  nature,  there  is 
ifdom  and  contrivance  of  which  we 
lot  fee  the  end ;  and  therefore  I  doubt 
thcr,  in  fuch  matters,  the  human  fa- 
ics  can  ever  attain  to  perfedl  fcience. 
lie  art  of  language  is  fo  beautiful,  and 
fuch  wonderful  contrivance,  that  an 
mious  man  would  think  it  well  worth 
while  to  ftudy  it  for  the  fake  of  mere 
ofity,  and  though  his  labours  were  to 
'ecompenfed  by  no  profit.  But  the  u- 
y  of  the  ftudy  is  very  great.  For,  in 
firft  place,  we  learn  by  it  to  compare 
-rent  languages,  and  to  pronounce  with 
ainty  which  of  them  is  the  moft  ex- 
•nt.  Then  we  can  diftinguifh  betwixt 
It  is  good  and  agreeable  to  rule  in  the 

of  every  language,  and  what  is  tlie 
trary ;  fo  that  our  judgement  does  not 
end  upon  falhion  or  popular  opinion, 
Lch  is^  prevalent  in  language  as  well  as 

in 
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Intr.  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to  man  ;  a 
^""^"^^^^  we  are  enabled  to  diftinguifh  what  is 
ought  to  be  ftibjefted  to  rule  in  languaj 
from  that  which  by  its  nature  muil  be  § 
verned  by  arbitrary  ufe.  Farther,  the  graj 
matical  art  is  the.  foundation  and  groun 
work  of  all  ftyle  and  compofition  of  eve 
kind,  whether  in  verfe  or  profe ;  for 
cannot  ornament  language,  nor  prete 
to  invert  the  common  idiom,  or  depj 
from  the  rules  of  plain  fpeech,  unlefs  ^ 
know  thofe  rules,  and  how  far  they  m 
be  varied  confidently  with  the  nature 
language  in  general,  and  the  genius 
the  particular  language  in  which  we  cor 
pofe.  An  exadl  ftudy  therefore  of  grar 
mar  is  indifpenfably  necefTary  for  the  or 
tor  or  public  fpeaker  *.     Nor  mull  t 

po< 


•  To  this  purpofc  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Gaefai 
talent  of  oratory,  fays,  Soiiim  quldevi^  et  qtiajt  fundi 
ffiefftum  oratorh,  vides  hcutionem  emefidaiam  et  Latinam 
cujus  penes  quos  laus  adhuc  fuit,  non  fuit  ratlonis  a\ 
fcientia^  fed  quafi  bona  confuetudinh,  De  Claris  Orator 
busy  cap,  74.  And  in  the  fame  pa/Tage,  a  little  afte 
he  fays.  That  even  in  his  time  the  Latin  language  b 
gau  to  be  corrupted  by  thq  great  confluence  of  ftrangc 
to  Rome  :  ^0  magis  e^purgandus  ejl  fermo,  et  adbibeitd 
tanquam  obrujfa^  rath,  qua  mutari  non  foteft^  nee  uU\ 

dm 
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{x)et,  infpired  as  he  is  by  the  mufes,  pre-   Intr. 


tend  to  be  exempted  from  the  rules  of  this 
art.  What  othef  learning  is  required  for 
excelling  in  poetiy  and  rhetoric,  I  fliall 
mention  when  I  come  to  treat  of  thofe 
arts. 


Jmm  pravi0mi  con/uetndinis  reguld.  And  accordingly  he 
tkjs  Caelar  followed  this  rule  :  Cspfar  auteniy  rationcm  ad* 
hikems^  eonfuetudinem  vitiofam  ei  corruptam  puri  et  in* 
cirrupid  confuetudine  emendat,  Itaque  cum  ad  banc  ele* 
gmmSimm  verboruf^  Latinorum  (qujt,  etiam  Ji  oratQt  non  Jii, 
gijii  smgenuuj  chis  Romanus^  tamen  neceffaria  eft)  adjuft' 
pt  iih  cratpria  ornamenta  diccndi  ;  turn  videtur  Sanquam 
tmhuUu  hene  ptClas  coUocare  in  bono  /amine,  Thefe  pafTa* 
ges  evidently  (hew  it  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cicero, 
that  not  only  we  cannot  excel  in  oratory  without  the 
grammatical  art»  but  that  we  cannot  be  fure  of  fpeaking 
eorredly  or  properly,  if  ^e  have  not  a  rule  fuperior  to 
common  ufe,  and  by  which  we  are  able  to  corretEt  th'.»r 
B(e»  when  it  goes  wrong. 


Vi^^vV 
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CHAPTER        L 

Di'ui/ton  of  the  analyjts  of  the  found  of  Im^ 
guage  into  three  heads^  articulation^  ac^ 
cent^   and  quantity. 

Ch.  I.  nr^HE  analyfis  of  fpcech  or  language, 
^^^'v^^  A  confidered  as  fignificant,  is  fimple ; 
for  it  can  be  refolved  into  words  only,  of 
which  we  have  explained  the  nature  and 
different  kinds.  But  the  analyfis  of  lan- 
guage, confidered  as  found,  is  more  va- 
rious ;  for  explaining  of  which  it  will  be 
neceflarv  to  recolle<5i  what  we  faid  above, 
that  the  common  matter  of  which  both 
mufic  and  language  are  formed,  is  the 
huviah  i^oice.  But  there  is  a  higher  genus, 
of  which  we  muft  take  notice,  viz.  found ; 
for  voice  is  the  found  produced  by  the 
breath  of  an  animal,  coming  from  his 
lungs,  through  the  wind-pipe  and  larynx, 
and  from  thence  tlirough  his  mouth  ;  and 
the  efficient  caufe  of  it,  is  fome  movement . 
of    the    mind,    or    inward    principle   of 

the 
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the  animal  *.  This  voice,  vafioufly  modi-  Ch.  i. 
fied  by  the  different  pofitions  and  adlions  ^'^"^'^^ 
of  the  feveral  organs  of  the  mouth,  is 
what  we  call  articulate  voice ^  as  was  before 
explamed  :  and  as  this  is  efTential  to  lan- 
guage, the  analyfis  of  it,  confidered  as  ar- 
ticulate found,  is  firft  to  be  explained : 
next  we  are  to  confider  it  as  found  fimply ; 
and  in  this  refpedl  it  has  either  different 
degrees  of  acutenefs  or  gravity,  which  are 
called  the  profody  of  language,  or  it  has 
difierent  lengths  of  found,  which  make 
what  we  call  quantity.  Thus  the  analyfis 
of  language,  confidered  as  found,  is  three- 
fold; for  it  is  either,  of  the  articulation  of 
it,  of  the  profody,  or  of  the  quantity  f. 

We 


•  Ammon.  c*c  r«  -nfi  iffAWfAxe,  foL  2f .     His  words  arc, 

9K%XiCofitw{  mjro  t5  xftvuovoi  o  Arrnv^ttc  a%p  rpoa-rlrrif  uBplaf  rn  net" 
xitfiuvf  T^^^HCfi  aprnpiUf  mu  rn  uri^c5«  iroi  ru  yapyxpiuvis  xou  Sid  t9^ 
^Xtsyiif   uTOTsKn  riva.  Ix"*  «'»'^»to»,  xara  ri\u  opfjtiiv  rns  «fo;^Sf. 

f  This  threefold  divifion  of  the  found  of  language,  is 
made  by  Plutarch  in  his  mifcellaneous  works,  where  he 
fays,  that  three  things  at  leaft  rauft  fall  under  the  ienfe 
of  hearing,  in  the  pronunciation  of  language  ;  the  tone 
or  note,  (which  is  what  I  call  the  profody)  ;  the  time  or 
quantity,  as  we  commonly  call  it;  and  the  aniculation 
of  the  fyllable  or  letter.     His  words  are,  *Atu  ydp  aMynatov 

rpta  Ixa-x^tra  meu  ru  nTrovra,    t*(  rim  uKotv  —  ^Boyyovrt  —  nou  ;^/>owir 

—  MM  rv}jaCn»  h  ypaufAa\  where  I  am  furprifed  to  find  that 
F  f  3  Mr 
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Ch.  I.  We  will  begin  with  the  analyfis  of  artiQu» 
^'^"^''^  late  found. 


CHAP.         II. 

The  analyfts  of  articulate  founds  into  letters^ 
— Where  and  iv hen  thif  difcovery  proba-r 
bly  ivas  made^-r^The  nature  of  letters^  an4 
the  fever al  kinds  of  them. — PerfeEiiotL 
of  the  Greek   alphabet,  rr- Defers  of  th^ 


Vv>^ 


Gh.  2.  A  Rticulate  founds  are  refolveable  into 
r\  fentences^  ivords^  fyllables^  and  letters. 
Of  thefe  laft  only  we  propofe  here  to  treat, 

Mr  Fofter,  in  his  learned  efTay  upon  accent  and  quantity, 
iranflates  the  beginning  of  the  pafTage  in  this  way,  p.  16. 
••  Three  very  minute  things  do  neceflarily  Ilrike  the  ear 
**  at  once."  For  this  is  neither  the  meaning  of  tl^e 
words,  nor  the  fcnfe  of  Plutarch,  who,  in  a  pafTage 
which  follows  afterwards,  fpcaks  of  the  ear  being  able  to 
perceive  and  diftinguifli  thefe  three  things,  each  from 
the  other,  without  which  he  adds  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
fee  what  is  faulty  in  each  of  them,  and  what  is  not.  See 
Plutarch,  torn.  2.  pa^.  1 144.  Xyland,  And  Mr  Fofter  him- 
itM  has  made  it  evident,  that  no  Greek  or  Roman,  in 
thofe  days,  could  have  been  at  any  lofs  to  diflinguifh 
thofe  three  things  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  Ian* 
page. 

becaufe 
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becaufe  thefe  arc  truly  die  elements  into  Ch.  2. 
which  language,  conlidered  as  found,  is 
uldinately  refolveable.  The  other  three 
are  compofed  out  of  them  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  method  we  have  laid 
down,  they  are  to  be  treated  of  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  the  compofition  of  lan- 
guage. 

TTic  analyfis  of  language  into  letters, 
by  which  I  mean  the  elementary  founds, 
(for  I  do  not  fpeak  at  prefent  of  the  cha- 
racters by  which  they  are  exprefTed),  was 
certainly  a  great  difcovery  ;  and  I  fliould 
have  had  no  doubt,  even  if  Plato  had  not 
told  us  fo  *,  that  it  was  firft  made,  if  not 
only  made,  in  that  parent- countiy  of  all 
arts  and  fciences,  I  mean  Egypt ;  but  not, 
I  am  perfuaded,  till  after  all  the  neceflary 
arts   of    life   were   invented,   government 
and  religion  cftablifhed,    and  even  fome 
progrefs  made  in  fpeculation  and  fcience. 
It  muft  have  been  made,  I  think,  much 
about  the  time  that  men  began  to  reform 
the  barbarous  jargon  they  firft  fpoke,   and 
form  a  language  of  art ;  for  which  purpofe, 
as  I  have  faid,  I  hold  that  the  knowledge  of 

9  ^lato  in  Pbileho^  fi.  374.  edit.  FicirJ, 

the 
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Ch,  2.  the  elemental  founds,   and  their  powers, 
^"'^^'"^  was   abfolutely  neceflary.      I   think  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  not  made  all  at  once, 
but,   like  the  difcoveries  in  other  fciences, 
by  degrees  ;   and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  a  flop  in  the  progrefs.     They 
would  begin,  no  doubt,  with  diftinguifh- 
ing  words  from  the  reft  of  the  difcourfe  : 
this  wQuld  not  be  difficult.     Then  they 
would  refolve  words  into  fyllables,  which 
would  not  be  fo  eafy.    But  it  is  likely  that 
they  ftopped  there  for  fome  time,  perhaps 
for  ages,  (fo  flow  is  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man knowledge),  before  they  came  to  the 
Lift    refolution    of   fyllables    into    letters, 
which  however  eafy  and  obvious  it  may 
appear  to  us,  was  certainly  a  great  work 
of  art ;  for  letters  in  fyllables  are  fo  com- 
bined and  incorporated  together,  that  it 
requires  a  very  accurate  diflfedlion  to  fe- 
parate  them.    And  what  makes  this  con- 
jedlure  the  more  probable,   is  the  account 
that  Kempfer  gives  us  in  his  hiftory  of  Ja- 
pan, of  the  Japanefe  alphabet,  which  he 
lays  is  fyllabical.      Now,   if  this  be  not 
only  a  Ihort-hand  way  of  writing,  and  if 
they   really   do   not  know  the   elemental 
founds,  then  th'cy,  or  whatever  other  na- 
tion 
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tion  they  got  their  alphabet  from,  mull  Ch.  2. 
have  flopped,  as  I  fuppofe  the  Egyptians  ^^^^''^^ 
^d,  after  carrying  the  analyfis  the  length 
of  lyllables.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  it 
vrould  appear  that  the  difcovery  was  fully 
made,  before  a  language  of  art  came  into 
Greece; ;  at  leaft  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  one  elemental  found  was  difcovered 
by  the  Greeks,  though  they  found  out 
new  charadlers  for  them,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  I  hold  therefore  that  the  Greeks 
got  this  difcovery  from  the  fame  country 
from  which  they  got  the  alphabet,  that  is 
fo  nearly  connedled  with  it. 

Whether  this  Greek  or  Egyptian  alpha- 
bet contains  all  the  articulate  founds  the 
human  voice  is  capable  of  uttering,  may 
juflly  be  doubted  ;  for  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible  for  us,  to  define  and  li- 
mit exaiSlly  the  powers  of  fo  various  and 
excellent  an  animal  as  man,  and  to  fay 
precifely  that  they  can  go  fo  far,  and  no 
farther.  One  thing  I  believe  is  certain, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  is  the  fuUefl  and 
mofl  complete  of  any  known  ;  fo  that  in 
this  refpedl,  as  well  as  in  many  others, 
the  Greek  language  is  the  mofl  perfe6l 
that  we  know.  I  incline  however  to  be- 
lieve, 
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Ch.  2.  lievc,  that  there  are  founds  to  be  found  in 
^'^'^^  other  languages,  that  cannot  be  exprei  fed 
by  the  Greek  letters,  or  any  corabin;irlon 
of  them,  and  I  mentioned  one  found  that 
is  pronounced  in  the  ifland  of  Otahcire, 
which  could  not  be  pronounce  \  •.*)•  ?ny 
of  our  people  that  were  thero. 

I  have  already  given  a  general  account 
of  the  nature  of  articulation,  and  of  th;! 
great  divifion  of  the  elemental  founds  into 
vowels  and  confonants  *.  The  vowels,  as 
I  have  faid,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  for  ar- 
ticulation, being  the  vehicle,  as  it  were, 
by  which  the  other  letters  are  enunciated } 
or,  as  Plato  expreffes  it,  the  bond  or  tie 
by  which  they  are  bound  together  f .  It 
is  for  this  reafon  that  I  believe  all  lan- 
guages, even  the  mod  barbarous,  have 
all  the  five  vowels,  either  founded  each 
by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  other  vowels. 
They  arc  not  however  the  principal  parts 
of  articulation,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
fervcd,  but  are  to  be  confidered  only  as 
the  cement  that  binds  the  confonants  to- 


•  P^'oi.  I.  lib,  l.pag*  329.  f/  feqq. 

\  Plato  in  ScpLiJla^  pag.  177.  edit.  Ficini. 


gethcr. 
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gether,  wHch  therefore  are  the  principal  Ch.  2. 
materials  in  the  ftrudhire  of  language.  ^-^^vx-i 

The  conibnants  are  fubdivided  into  //- 
quids^  mutesj  and  the  monadic  or  folitary 
letter  /.  The  liquids  are  diftinguiflied 
fromi  the  reft  of  the  confonants  by  this, 
diat  they  make  of  themfelves  a  kind  of 
beatinjg;  or  chopping  noife  * :  and  it  is  per- 
haps for  that  reafon^  that  in  pronouncing 
their  names,  we  prefix  the  vowel ;  where- 
as in  the  names  of  the  other  confonants 
we  poftpone  it.  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber, /,  iw,  n,  r,  to  which  fbme  gram- 
marians add  the  /:  but  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter that  it  fliould  Hand  by  itfelf,  both  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  found, 
which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  letters  f,  and  becaufe  it 
unites  in  the  fame  fyllable  with  many  o- 
ther  letters  with  which  none  of  the  li- 
quids will  join  ;  for  in  Greek  it  goes  be- 

•    Art/lot.  P64t. 

f  Dionyfias  the  Halicamaflian  fays  of  this  letter, 
that  it  makes  a  noife  more  brutal  than  human,  therefore 
the  antientt  ufed  it  very  fparingly  ;  and  he  fays  there 
were  whole  odes  coropofed  without  one  9',  which  he  calls 

uiTif  &rtyfi^.     XIi/M  a%nUt».Jlrff»  14* 

Vol.  IL  G  g  fore, 
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Ch.  2.  fore,  in  the  fame  fyHable,  all  die  nrates^ 
either  afpirated  or  not  afpirated,  except 
y  and  ^;  whereas  the  liquids  go  before 
Bone  of  the  mutes  in  the  fame  fyllable. 

The  mutes  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are  in 
number  nine ;  and  they  are  divided  into 
three  clafTes,  according  to  the  organs 
which  chiefly  co-operate  with  die  breath 
in  the  pronimciation  of  them^  three  in 
each  clafs : 

The  firft  are  labial^  vix.  -         w,  C,  f. 

The  fecond  palatine^  viz.  -  «,  y,  x* 
The  third  dental^  viz.  -  r,  J,  i 

And  each  of  theie  clailes  is  fubdivided  in- 
to three,  which  are  faid  to  be  of  different 
orders,  the  one  being  what  is  called  /^ 
nuis^  viz.  -  -  w,  %,  r. 

The  fecond  middle^  -  C,  y,  %. 

And  the  third  afpirated^  f  >  X#  •• 

This  divifion  is  taken  from  the  diflferent 
degrees  of  breath  with  which  they  are  e- 
nunciated,  and  which  breath  is  faid  to  be 
ihcjpirit  of  the  letters.  For  if  they  are  pro- 
nounced with  a  gentle  breath,  they  are 
faid  to  be  temits^  or  flender-founding  let- 
ters J  if  they  are  more  ftrongly  enunciated, 

then 
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then  they  are  faid  to  be  middle  letters ;  Gh.  2* 
or  if  more  ftrongly  ftill,  they  are  faid  to 
be  qffirafcd^  or  thickened^  as  I  think  it  is 
better  exprefled  by  the  Greek  work  l<vrvc  * ; 
for  the  afpiration  is  truly  produced  by 
ttuckeoing,  and  as  it  were  condenfing  the 
breath,  ib  as  to  make  a  very  forcible  e« 
nunciation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  artifls  of  lan- 
guage knew  perfedlly  the  power  of  the  fe- 
▼eral  elements  ;  the  organs  that  were  em- 
ployed in  pronouncing  them  ;  and  the 
difl^rence  which  the  different  degrees  of 
breath  made  in  the  enunciation  of  them. 
In  (hart  it  appears,  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  formed  by  men  who  had  tho- 
roughly ftudied,  and  minutely  differed, 
the  operation  of  the  feveral  organs  of  ar- 
ticulation. And  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
they  did  not  employ  only  the  foft  and 
fweet-fbunding  letters,  but  alfo  the  ftrong 
and  rough,  in  order  to  give  ftrength  and 
nerves  to  their  language,  as  well  as  foft- 
neis  and  beauty. 

*  The  tennesy  on  the  other  hand,  are  called  4^x01, 
which  denotes  that  they  are  juft  (imply  founded,  withouc 
aaj  addition  of  breath  extraordinary.  See  the  Halicar- 
naflian's  treatife  of  Compofition*  fe£i*  14.  in  fine. 

G  g  2  It 
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Ch.  2.  It  may  likewife  be  obferved,  that  afpi- 
^^^^^^"^  ration  does  not  belong  properly  to  confo- 
nants,  but  chiefly  and  principally  to 
vowels,  which  by  being  afpirated  them- 
felves,  communicate  it  to  the  confbnants 
that  precede  them  ;  for  the  confonanrs  are 
nothing  but  fo  many  different  ways  of  e- 
nunciating  the  vowel  *.  And  it  would 
appear,  that  the  afpiration  of  confonants 
was  not  ufed  among  the  Greeks  at  firft ; 
for  in  the  oldeft  dialeft  of  Gredc,  namely 
the  Latin,  though  they  afpirated  vowels, 
yet,  according  to  the  anticnt  ufe  of  the 
language,  they  did  not  afpirate  confb* 
nants.  Thus  they  faid  pulcroSy  not  ful^ 
chros ;  Cetcgus^  not  Cethegus ;  triumposy  not 
triumphos  ;  Cartaginem^  not  Carthaginem  -f-. 
As  to  the  pronunciation  of  each  parti- 
cular letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  is 
very  well  explained  by  the  author  I  have 
fo  often  mentioned,  Dionyfius  the  Hali* 
camaflian  :|;^  in  his  moll  accurate,  as  well 

a» 

*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  De  caufis  LinguM 
Latina.     See  alfo  AriftideSy  lib*  i .  pag.  44,  Meihomum 

\  Cicero  Oratar.  48. 

:(  As  I  have  fo  often  quoted  this  author,  and  (hall  (Bit 
make  more  ufe  of  him  in  the  iequel>  I  think  it  is  proper 

here 
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as  molt  elegant  treadfe  of  Compofition,  Ch.  2. 


where  he  has  mechanically  defcribed,  with 
the  utmoft  exadtnefs,  the  pronunciation  of 
each  letter ;  and,  according  to  the  bed  of 

my 


V>nr\-/ 


I  to  ghre  feme  account  of  him.    He  flouriflied  in  the 
time  of  Julios  Cseiar,   and  was  one  of  thofe  learned 
Greeks  that  came  to  Rome,  to  inftru£t  the  great  men 
there,   after  that  city  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
world,  and  begun  to  form  a  tafte  for  learning  and  the 
Cue  arts ;  for  it  intM  the  fate  of  Rome,  both  in  more  an* 
dent  and  later  times,   to  be  unght  hj  Greeks.    He 
tanght  rhetoric,  as  appears  from  a  pafTage  m  his  trea- 
tife    of  Compofition.     And   he   feems    to  have  been 
Cuniliarly  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  greateft  men 
in  Rome  at  that  time,  particularly  with  Pompey,  be- 
twixt whom  and  him  there  was  an  epiftolary  corre- 
Ijpondence,  ibme  part  of  which  is  yet  preferved  to  us. 
He  IS  beft  known  by  his  Roman  hiftory,  a  work  of  great 
aradition,  as  well  as  elegance  of  compofition.     But  his 
critical  works  are,  in  my  judgement,  the  beft  ezunt,  both 
for  the  matter  and  the  (lyle.    As  to  the  former,  it  is  e- 
trident  that  he  was  thoroughly  learned  in  the  art ;  and 
accordingly  he  has  treated  every  part  of  it  that  he  has 
touched,  as  a  matter  of  fcience,  which  is  more  than  I 
can  fay  of  fome  of  the  antient  writings  upon  the  fubjeA, 
and  of  hardly  any  of  the  modem.    And  as  to  his  (lyle, 
I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  that  has  been  written, 
fince  fine  fpeaking,  and  fine  writing,  were  dead  arts ^  by 
which  I  mean  performed  only  by  imiution  of  dead  authors. 
The  period  when  thofe  arts  ceafed  to  be  living,  I  fix  ac 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  or,  if  we  have  a  mind 
to  bring  it  down  a  little  further,  the  death  of  Demofthe- 
mes.    Since  his  time,  all  vrriting  of  any  value  has  been 

from 
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Ch.  2.  my  judgement,  they  were  pronounced  ia 

^^'^''^  the  manner  we  pronounce  them  in  Scot^ 

land,  with  fome  finall  differences  which 

it  would  be  thought  trifling  to  mention ; 

for 


from  tbe  imitation  of  him,  or  of  the  great  authors  that 
Hved  before  him>  or  at  the  fame  time.    And  among  thoie 
writers  by  imitation*  Greek  or  Latin»  I  give  the  firft 
place  to  the  HalicamaflSan.    The  MSS  of  him  are  very 
faulty ;  but  his  ftyle  is  fo  perfpicoous,  as  well  as  elegant, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  correA  them,  unlefs  where  the  gap 
or  the  corruption  is  very  great.     The  mod  fiaiflied  and 
pcrfcd  of  his  critical  works,  are  hi*  Judgement  of  Thu- 
cydides,  his  treatife  nip*  rwc  IntcrwrK  tQ  Ai/uc^nn,  and  hit 
book  Uifi  mnkvMK  iffutrwt  the  moll  finifhed  of  all  in  my 
judgement,  and  which  luckily  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
lire  ;  whereas  the  others  are  mutilated      Of  it  I  Ihall 
make  very  great  ufe  in  what  I  (hall  fay  of  the  materia! 
part  or  found  of  language  ;  for  what  he  calk  9m9tnt9  re* 
lates  only  to  that. 

In  general  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  work,  i  make  bur  little  ufe  of  the  Latin 
authors  in  matters  ot  philolophy,  grammar,  or  critictfin  * 
for  though  I  have  read  mch  of  them  as  are  of  any 
note,  who  have  written  upon  thofe  iubje^s,  I  muft  con* 
fefs  that  I  have  not  profited  much  by  them,  not  even  by 
Cicero,  who  is  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  the  heft  c^ 
them.  But  the  bed  of  them  are  little  better  than  tranA 
lators  from  the  Greek  ;  and  fome  of  them  I  think  not 
good  tranflators,  becaufe,  inftead  of  acknowledging  fair- 
ly the  poverty  of  their  language,  as  Lucretius  does,  and 
uling  the  Greek  terms  of  art,  they  make  words  of  their 
own  to  exprefs  them,  which,  for  the  greater  part,  are  "to 
me  not  intelligible.  Cicero  particularly  had  a  great 
deal  of]  that  vastcy  concerning  the  language  of  his  coun*- 
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fbr  though  I  myfelf  think  nothing  »trifiing  CSi.  2. 
that  belongs  to  fo  noble  and  ufeful  an  art^  v^^vv^ 
yet  I  know  well  that  I  do  not  live  in  an  age 
fuch  as  that  of  Auguftus  Cacfar,  when  Mefla- 
la,  a  noble  Roman,  and  the  firft  orator  of  his 
time,  wrote  a  book  upon  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet ;  and  Julius  Csefar,  as  it  is  well 
known,  employed  himfelf  in  writing  upon 
another  part  of  grammar,  when  he  had 
upon  his  hands  the  mod  dangerous  war  in     ^ 


trj,  whick  lie  is  not  alhamed  to  prefer  even  to  the 
Greek  ;  and  therefore,  both  in  his  rhetorical  and  phi- 
lofiipliical  worby  he  has  nfed  the  Greek  terms  of  art 
as  little  as  poffible.  Quintih'an  had  lefs  of  it,  for  which 
reafim  I  am  more  edified  by  what  he  has  written  upon  . 
ftjle  and  riietoric,  (though  he  is  certainly  not  near  fo 
good  a  writer  as  Cicero) »  becaufe  he  always  makes  him- 
felf intelligible,  by  giving  us  the  Greek  word,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  traoilation  of  it.  If  he  had  not  done  fo,  I 
I  ihoold  not  have  underftood  that  app9fttttm  fignificd  an 
efiihetf  or  that  contrapojitum  or  contentio  denoted  that 
common  figure  of  rhetoric  we  call  antithejis  ;  and  much 
left  fliould  I  have  known  that  inverjio  figniHcd  an  alle^ 
pry. 

Nor  is  this  my  judgement  only  of  the  Latin  learning, 
but  it  was  the  judgement  of  a  very  learned  man,  in  a  very 
learned  age^  I  mean  Chancellor  More ;  who  fays,  that 
the  citizens  of  his  Utopia  made  very  little  account  of 
the  Latia  leamingy  but  applied  themfelves  almod  wholly 
to  the  Greek.  And  a  very  learned  man,  though  not  in  a 
learned  age»  Is,  I  find»  of  the  fame  opinion.  See 
Hermts^  f^^  411.4/  feqq. 

which 
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Ch.  2.  which  he  was  ever  eagagecL     I  will  thcre- 
^'^'^^^^  fore  fay  nothing  more  upon  this  fubje<fl  of 
elemental  founds,  except  to  obferve,  that 
the  Latin  was  defedlive  in  them,  by  the 
confeflion  of  the  Roman  authors  them- 
lelves.   For  Quindlian  has  obferved,  lib.  1 2. 
cap.  lo,  that  they  wanted  two  of  the  fweet- 
eft-founding  letters  in  Greek,  one  of  them 
a  vowel,  and  the  other  a  confonant ;  the 
vowel  is  V,  and  the  confonant  C-    Thefe 
letters,  fays  he,  we  borrow  when  we  ufe 
any  of  their  words,  and  by  doing  this  he 
adds,    we   give   a   pleafant  and  chearful 
found  to  the  language ;    whereas,   if  we 
were  to  ufe  our  own  letters,  the  found 
would  be  barbarous  and  imcouth.      He 
further  lays  of  the  found  of  their  fixth 
letter,  viz.  fj  what  one  would  not  have 
believed,  if  it  had  been  faid  by  any  o- 
ther  than  a  Roman,  namely,  that  it  vras 
not  like  a  human  voice,  or  rather  like  no 
voice  at  all,  being  breathed  out  through 
intervals  of  the  teeth ;  which  clearly  fhews 
the  error  of  thofe  who  confound  this  letter 
either  with  the  Greek  f ,  or  the  Eolic  di- 
gamma,  of  which   laft  Quintilian  fpeaks 
in  the  fame  palfage,  as  of  a  letter  quite 
diftind  from  the  /     Of  it  he  does  not 

commend 
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tonunend  the  found  neither  ;  and  though  Ch.  2* 
the  Eolians  retained  it,  from  whom  the 
Latins  had  it,  it  appears  that  the  poUter 
tribes  of  the  Greeks  laid  it  afide  as  a  bar- 
barous found. 

As  to  our  Englifh,  we  need  not  be  a- 
ihanied  of  oxir  defeats  in  elemental  founds, 
after  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Latin;  We 
have  not,  any  more  than  the  Latins,  the 
vocal  foimd  of  «,  which,  as  the  Halicar- 
naflian  has  defcribed,  is  pronounced  as 
the  French  U  ;  whereas  oiu*  pronuiiciatibn 
of  the  u^  is  that  of  the  diphthong  eu^  not  of 
the  fimple  found.  Then  in  England  they 
do  not  pronounce  the  afpirated  *«  or  the  Xj 
but  found  it  juft  as  they  do  the  fimple  x, 
which  I  obferve  has  led  the  printers  there 
into  fbme  errors  in  their  editions  of  Greek 
books,  ibmetimes  printing  the  «  for  Xj  or 
vice  vet  fa. 


VoL.IL  Hh  CHAP. 
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C  H   A  .p.         III. 

Of  alphabetical  chara&ers. — That  they  came 
originally  from  Egypt. — The  additions  made 
to  them  by  the  Greeks  no  improvement. — 
Defefls  of  the  Roman  and  Engliflj  alpha- 
bet. 


Cti.  %.  A  L though  the  inkation  of  language  in 
^'■"^^^■^  i\  writing  do  not,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
belong  to  my  fubjeft ;  yet  the  chara<Elers  of 
the  alphabet  arc  fo  u>uch  conne(Eled  with 
the  alphabet  itlelf,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
dying  fomething  of  them. 

This  dilcovery,  where-ever  it  was  made^ 
was  certainly  not  eariy  made ;  and  a  na- 
tion mud  have  been  far  removed  from  a 
ftatc  of  barbarity,  before  they  could  have 
fo  much  as  thought  of  this  invention. 
They  muft,  I  imagine,  have  firft  invented 
many  otlicr  arts,  beiides  the  neccflary  arts 
of  life  ;  and  as  the  art  of  language  is,  no 
doubt,  among  the  £r(l  arts  that  men  cul- 
tivate after  tliey  come  out  of  the  favage 
(lace^  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,  that  an 

art 
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art  of  language  was  formed  before  alpha*  Ch.  3. 
betical  cliaradlers  were  invented  to  exprefs  ^^^'^'^^ 
the  (bunds  of  it ;  and  as  there  does  not 
appe^  to  have  been  any  country,  on 
this  fide  of  the  globe,  where  arts  were 
cultivated  ib  early  as  ia  Egypt,  I  cannot 
rcfiife  my  aflcnt  to  thofe  authors  who  give 
to  that  country  the  glory  of  the  invention. 
And  particularly  Plato  the  philofopher,  who 
had  been  fo  long  in  Egypt,  and  was  not 
free  of  partiality  for  his  own  country,  but 
no  wife  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Egyp- 
tians *,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  moft  unex- 
ceptionable 

•  Plato,  in  his  TJth  boolc  of  Laws,  pag.  990.  edit.  Ft* 
dmif  accufes  the  Egyptians  of  inhofpitaliry,  even  to  fuch 
ftrangers  as  came  among  them  for  the  fake  of  knowledge ; 
and  gives  them,  upon  that  occaHon,  the  contemptible  appel* 
lacion  of  Bftucfiara  N*xw,  a  word  which  indeed,  by  its  ety- 
mological  figniBcaiion,  denotes  every  thing  that  is  brought  . 
up  or  noariihed,  but  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the 
brute  kind.  The  paffage  occurs  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
the  manner  in  which  thofe  learned  and  curious  Grangers 
ought  to  be  received  in  his  city,  after  which  he  adds, 

TovTMC  i"  fW  90fiotc  vxoit^a-Bttt  Ti  j^ti  Tcanraf  ^spvf  rt  xal  ^ivxc  i^ 
fft   xau  bifiMft    Toc    itn>jcta'taf  W9tvfitv>ic  {xxBocxtf  woiwrt  nn  B^tfiuara 

Kmxv)  fiM^i  KMpvyfuco't  iyptoif.  Wiiat  he  mcans  by  thofe 
meats  and  facrifices,  and  harlh  ordinances,  by  which 
they  drove  away  Grangers,  is  explained  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  and  Jambli- 
«bus,  who  tell  us^  that  the  Egyptian  pricfts  would  not 
H  h  2  initiatQ 
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Ch,  2^  ccptionable  authority  in  the  cafe,  to  whicl| 
v.^v-s^  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  oppofe. 

But  if  the  irivention  of  them  was  fq 
late  as  I  fuppofe,  it  is  natural  to  believe, 
that  the  Egyptian  nation  v^as  not  all  that 
time  without  fome  way  of  conveying  in-r 
telligence  to<  the  abfent,  and  to  pofte-? 
rity  ;  and  the  queftion  is,  what  that  way 
>va§  ?    Some  think  they  ufed  what  is  calk 

cd 

initiate  Pythagoras  Into  the  myftcries  of  their  theology 
and  philofophy,  though  he  was  recommended  to  them 
by  their  King  Amafis,  till  he  had  gone  through  a  very, 
fcvcre  novitiate,  and   had  fiihmitted  to  very  hard  rulest 

VfOirayfJLara  CKXnpa  xm  yi^tipitr/u-tva  Tiff  *EXAwix»c  a>«y»f ,  aS  Por- 
phyry exprefles  it,  //;  vita  Pythagor.c,  fe{l,  8.  among 
which,  no  doubt,  were  thofc  ftrangc  meats  and  facrifices 
mentioned  by  Plato.  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus^ 
Jlrom,  |.  further  tells  ns,  thut  clrcumciuon  was  one  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation.  Ail  which  after  he 
had  gone  through  with  great  patience  ^nd  fortitude, 
they  taught  him  every  thing  he  defjrcd  to  know.  By 
rhefc  means  he  became  the  mod  learned  Greek  that  ever 
cxifted,  and  I  bchcve  the  moft  learned  man  that  ever 
\vA3  at  any  time  in  Europe,  it  would  appear  from,  this 
paifar^s  of  Pi:ito,  that  the  fame  probationary  trial  was 
j-equircd  ol  him,  to  wliich  it  is  likely  he  did  not  fubmit ; 
and  it  was  prohaLly  for  this  reafon  that,  as  Strabo  tells 
ns,  iib^  ij-  /*'  8oA.  they  did  not  teach  Plato  every  thin^ 
they  knew :  and  perhaps  they  had  not  fo  much  to  teach* 
him  at  that  lime  ;  for  the  E;?;ypiians  were  then,  and 
had  been  ior  many  years,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per* 
fians,  and  their  pricfis  had  no  doubt  ]o(i,  with  the  fplen* 
dor  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  authority  in  the  date,  ^ 

great 
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cd  hieroglyphics.  But  it  is  not  proved  to  Ch.  3, 
my  fatisfa^iion  that  hieroglyphics  were  at  "^-^"^^^ 
any  time  the  written  language  of  Egypt, 
in  common  ufe :  for  though  there  was 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  fculpture  upoij 
the  Egyptian  obelifks,  and  the  walls  of 
their  temples,  reprefenting  various  forms 
of  things,  and  particularly  of  animals ; 
and  though  (here  be  no  doubt  that  thofe 
tepreientation^  had  fomc  allegorical  or  em- 

great  deal  of  their  phtlofophy  and  arts.  It  was  (lill 
worie  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  who  tells  us,  ibid,  that  he 
faw,  himfelfy  at  Hieropolis,  where  once  refided  the  mod 
Ipamed  collep;e  of  priefts  in  Egypt,  the  ruins  of  their 
houies  ;  and  there  was  no  |body  thei)  to  be  found  in  tliat 
city  of  any  knowledge,  except  fome  inferior  minifters  of 
the  altar,  who  (hewed  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  and 
performed  to  (Irangcrs  much  the  fame  office  that  the 
Ciceronis  in  Rome  do  at  prcftnt :  whereas,  when  Pytha- 
goras was  in  Egypt,  it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
mod  civilized  of  any  then  in  the  world,  and  flourilhing 
in  philofophy  and  arts. 

With  refpeft  to  his  own  country,  Plato  does  not  praife 
it  in  the  abfurd  manner  that  Diogenes  Lacrtius  does, 
who  fays,  that  not  only  philofophy,  but  even  the  human 
race,  began  there.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowledges, 
that  the  barbarians  were  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks, 
and  that  they  got  from  the  barbarians  many  arts  and 
fciences,  particularly  aftronomy.  But  he  every  where 
infiih  upon  the  di{lin<5lion  betwixt  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
commending  his  own  countrymen  as  of  a  nature  more 
gentle,  humane,  and  generous,  and  as  improving,  and 
cacrying  further  every  thing  they  had  learned  from  the 
|>arbarian8.   Sec  Plato's  f/z/ffcwr//,  pag.  1012.  edit.  Ficini. 

blematiqal 
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Ch.  3.  blematical  meaning,  chiefly  of  the  religi- 
^^"^^^^  ous  kind,  as  the  name  in  Greek  imports  ; 
I  fee  no  reafbn  to  believe  that  they  ever 
fupplied  the  place  of  writing,  any  more 
than  our  allegorical  fculpturc  or  painting, 
or  that  they  were  at  any  time  ufed  for  re* 
cording  events.  One  thing  at  lead  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  were  not  the  facred  charac- 
ters of  the  Egyptian  priefls ;  for  thofe  cha- 
radlers  were  \mdoubtedly  letters,  not  hie- 
roglyphics *  :    and   if   thefe    could    not 

be 


•*  This  ts  evident  from  both  Herodotus  and  DiodoruB 
Siculus.  Herodotus,  fytzVm^  of  the  Egyptian  manner 
of  writing  and  computing,  has  thefe  words,  Vpafifiam  y^m* 

f»0>i  x«i  Ktytlc^rai  ^oivt^  'EAXKvrr  //iv,  iro  rJv  iptrtftn  twt  rm  A^ 
favwo't  it  y^a/iifxact  p^ptu*Tfit'    xal  ra  ftiv  avTup  Ifa^  ra  it  J»^K#m# 

ruiMira',  iih.  2.  cap,  36. ;  where  he  exprefsly  fays,  that 
the  Egyptians  ufed  two  kinds  of  letters,  the  one  Jaered^ 
and  the  other  pcpular.  And  Diodonis  roakes  the  fame 
oiftlnftlon,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  prices  taught  their 
children  two  kinds  of  leitcrs,  the  one  called  fscre^^  and 
the  other  of  ccmvwn  nfc  :    naiJiw««ri  U  rC^  uwc  U  /^tw  a^Mf  >f«/ft« 

f^9itx  iiTTte,  T0.  Tt  Ufa  xaXH/iL4va,  %a\  ra.  xctvcTifUf  l^crrtt.  t«t  /bui&irif. 

i:h.  I.  cap,  81.  edit  IVcJJ.uing,  And  again,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  book,  comparing  the  cuAoms  of  the  E- 
gyptians  and  Ethiopians,  he  fays,  That  among  the  E- 
gyptians  there  were  two  kinds  of  letters ;  one  called  vulgar 
ox  popular^  which  every  body  learned;  the  other  called /}• 
ered^  which  the  pricfts  only  among  the  Egyptians  nnder- 
ftood,  the  fon  being  fccrctly  taught  them  by  tlic  father  ; 
)>Ht  apong  the  Ethiofiaps,  tjiefe  facred  letters  were  of 

eoqamoQ 
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be  the  invention  of  a  barbarous  age,  there  Ch.  3. 
is  much  lefs  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe 

fymbolical 


COmiDOn  ttfe  :  'Uun  y^  *AiywtTt9t(  wranr  yfafjifUiTUf,  r»  fav  iw 
p^n  wpunyoftmfUyML  wMrrmt  fAeuSamv,  tu  St  lipa  mcXm/uivs  wtifi  fnv 
TMc 'Af^vsTMir  fumif  ytniaxm  rSf  «ipi»ff,  *»pet  tw  rartptn  U  iropptr' 
7MC  fOtA^t^mra^   vocpa  it  reif  *Aiiio4'tr   arsLrra^  r^trotc    XfwBat    rZtc 

TWMf.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  both  Herodotus  and  Oio- 
doros»  fpeaking  of  thefe  letters,  ule  the  word  ypafit/M^ 
which  in  Greek  is  a  general  word  denoting  every  kind  of 
drawing  or  delineation,  whether  in  writing  or  painting. 
But  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  imo^  That  the  word  fiinply 
iifed,  always  (igniiies  what  we  ca!l  a  letter.  2</ff,  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  facred  chara^ers,  we  cannot  underftand 
it  in  a  fenfe  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
the  popular,  otherwife  the  divifton  into  facred  and  po» 
pular  would  be  altogether  abfurd  and  unintelligible.  Nor 
is  it  poffible  to  fuppofe  that  two  fuch  writers  as  Herodotus 
and  Diodoms  would  life  the  fame  word,  in  the  fame  (en- 
tence,  in  two  (ignifications  fo  different  as  that  of  elemen- 
tal charaAers,  or  marks  of  found,  and  that  of  fymbolical 
reprefentations  of  things.  And,  /«7/?/v,  If  there  were  any 
thing  doubtful  or  equivocal  in  the  matter,  DioJorus  has 
removed  all  doubt,  by  exprcfsly  didinguilliing  betwijrt 
the  yfot/tftara  fimply,  or  letters,  and  the  yj:xufiXTx  Uccykw 
"  fam\  for,  in  the  paffage  laft  quoted,  after  having  ex- 
plained the  ufe  of  the  y^xfjifjuirx  among  the  Egypti«ins  and 
Ethiopians,  he  goes  in  the  next  chapter  to  the  cxplica* 
tion  of  the  hieroglyphics,  which  he  oppofcs  to  the  letters, 

in  this  manner  :  ni^J  it  t5»  *AfS4or*xtfv  y^xtjiy.aruv,  rZ*  tx}  'AiyjT' 
rtotf  MMXHfunv  Ufoykv^ixuff  firnov,  Iva  foiUv  irxpot\Hru/xi>  rZ-i  upj^xto- 
h0yiifU9sn. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  who  confound  the  facred 
charaders  of  the  E^^yptians  with  hieroglyphics,  are  in 
a  great  millake,  into  which  even  the  learned  Lipfius  has 
fallen,  as  appears  from  his  notes  upon  the  nth  hook  of 
Tacicus*s  Annals,  c.  14.     But  this  error,  both  the  very 

icarncd 
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C3i^  3«  fymbolical  reprefentadons,  containing,  aS 
^'^'^^  is  generally  fuppofed/  deep  myfteries  of 

religion 


ieanied  Dl"  Wartinrton,  iri  his  tiivine  Legation,  ind  tiii 
Count  de  Cay  Ids,  in  his  CoIIedlion  of  Antiquities,  have 
avoided :  and  jthe  latter  has  given  us  a  fpecimen  from 
antient  Egyptian  monuments,  of  both  the  facred  and  po- 
pular writing,  as  quite  diflind  from  the  hieroglyph ical 
chara^ers. 

As  CO  the  nature  of  this  facred  fculpture^  it  is  agreed 
t>y  all,  that  the  chara<5ters  ufed  in  it,  (land  not,  hke 
alphabetical  chara^ers,  for  the  marks  of  founds,  but 
exprefs  the  things  themfelves  direflly  and  immediately. 
2^<7>  Whatever  they  may  have  been  originally ;  yet,  9^ 
they  are  defcribed  to  us  by  antient  author&i  and  are  uled 
upon  obeliiks,  and  othet  Egyptian  monuments  yet  re* 
maining,  they  are  certainly  fymbolical  or  enigmatical 
reprefentations  of  things.  This  account  is  given  cf  them 
by  Diodorus,  in  the  paffage  lad  cited,  where  he  (ays, 
that  the  fig:ures  ufed  in  hieroglyphfcs  were  thofe  of  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds,  tiie  members  of  the  human  body,  and 
likcwife  the  organs  or  indruments  of  art,  chiefly  thofe 
belonging  to  carpentry.  For,  fays  be,  this  kind  of  written 
ljn.sruage  does  not  exprefs  its  meaning  by  compofition  of 
fyllables,  but  by  metaphorical  or  allegorical  reprefenta- 
tlons  of  things,  which,  by  ufe  and  ezercite,  are  filed  in 
the  memory,  and  fo  become  familiar.     "SvuCtCmu  Twtyf  ^ 

pLiM  Twarwf  avrat  (i.  C.  tZn  hpoykvpinut  ypafcftotrojt]  i/uttue  {•ok  nut^ 
lar^tC  xoj  uxperrifKtf  *AfBtu*cn.  in  it  opyatuft  mi<  futiutrm  imwmt|. 
i  yof  1%  rr:  run  trvKXaCuw  av9?§civ(  i  yfKifi^etTuat  wm^  ivntf  Ww  m« 
s«ijKfvev   xoyo*   airoiilu^tt^  .mXx'    t^  Ifcpeictuf   rZm   /finrj/ffytyuii^f   mi} 

/ura^ofics  f^>rft^  avunikisfitirf'  Hc  proceeds  ncxt  to  ezplaiii 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  writing  among  the  Ethiopiani^ 
and  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  among  the  £gyp« 
lians.    "  The  fymbols  they  ufe/'   fays  he,    '*  are  a 
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religion  and  morality^,  fliould  have  been  Ch,  3« 


the  invention  of  fuch  an  age. 


What 


*'  hsLvrk,  a  crocodile,  a  ferpent  t  ami  of  the  hiiman  bcH 
'*  dy,  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  countenance,  and  fuch 
"  like.  And  a  hawk  denotes  every  thinfi;  that  is  quickly 
'*  done,  becaufe  this  animal  is  the  TwiUeft  of  all  birds» 
"  and  therefore  is  ufed  metaphorically,  to  denote  every 
"  thing  that  is  quick,  or  has  any  relation  to  quicknefs^ 
"  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  ufe  metaphors  in  fpeaking. 
*'  The  crocodile  fignifies  all  kind  of  wickednefs  or  evil  ; 
*'  the  eye,  being  the  guard  or  keeper  of  the  whole  body» 
"  is  the  fymbol  of  Juftice  ;  the  right  hand,  with  the 
"  fingers  fpread,  denotes  the  acquiring  and  colleAing 
**  what  is  neceflary  for  life ;  the  left  hand,  clinched^ 
*'  denotes  the  cuftody  and  prefervation  of  thofe  things* 
"  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  figures  from  the 
«•  human  body,  from  inftruments  of  art,  or  other  things. 
"  Of  thefe  reprcfentations,  having  made  the  meaning 
•*  familiar"  to  them  by  conftant  ufe,  they  eafily  read 
««  what  is  written  in  that  way."  IJif.  3.  ca/p.  4, 

Thus  far  Diodonis  Sicuius.  There  are  many  other 
fymbols  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  he  mentions,  which 
we  find  in  other  antlent  authors  ;  fuch  as,  a  fcrpent  in  a 
circle  10  denote  eternity,  an  eye  on  a  fceptrc  to  reprefent 
a  monarch,  and  the  like  ;  but  thefe  are  fufficient  for  our 
purpofe.  And  I  think  Diodorus,  in  the  paflage  1  have 
quoted,  has  given  us,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  idea 
of  this  kind  of  hierop;lyphical  writing.  I  ihalJ  not  there- 
fore trouble  myfelf  with  explaining  fome  other  pafTages  of 
antient  authors  upon  the  fiibjefl,  particularly  two  quo- 
ted by  Dr  Warburton,  and  much  infilled  on  by  him  ; 
one  from  Porphyry,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  I 
hold  to  be  irretrievably  corrupted,  as  well  as  many  other 
tl'.ingi  in  that  work  ;  and  one  from  Clemens  Alcxundri- 

VOL.  II.  I  i  BUS, 
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Ch.  3*       What  then  was  the  method  ufed  by  tlw 
Egyptians  before  the  invention  of  letters 

to 


nus,  which  I  likewife  think  is  not  (bund.  Befides.  the 
authority  of  Diodorus,  who  lived  in  fo  mnch  aa  earlier 
age,  and  was  at  fo  great  pains  to  inform  himfelf  concern* 
ing  Egypt,  having  been  in  the  country  himfeify  in  order 
to  colled  materials  for  his  hiQory,  is  of  much  greater 
weight  than  that  of  either  of  thofe  two  authors. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  When  tiie  ufc  of 
this  enigmatical  language  began  among  the  Egyptians  ? 
a  quellion  not  of  eal'y  folution.     One  thing  appears  to 
nie  certain,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  invention  of 
a  barbarous  age,  and  that  the  Egyptians  muft  have  been 
far  advanced  in  arts  and  civility,  and  even  in  philofophy, 
before  they  could  have  thought  of  expreOing  their  mean* 
ing  by  fuch  fymbols,  fome  of  which  allude  to  properties 
of  animals,  and  other  natural  things,  not  at  all  obvious. 
Another  thing  feems  to  be  alfo  ceruin.  that  the  inven- 
tion of  letters  was  very  early  among  the  Egyptians  ;  for 
they  afcribe  the  invention  to  a  god,    viz*  Tleuih^  who 
was  their  Mercury.     If  therefore  hieroglyphical  writing 
was  ufed  before  the  invention  of  letters,  it  muft  hare 
been  ufed  before  the  reign  of   Menes,   their  firft  king, 
during   the   reigns  of   their  gods  ;    that  is,   while  the 
Egyptians  were  learning  arts  and  civility,  which  were 
taught   them  by  thofe   fird  kings,  whom  on  that  ac« 
count  they  deified.     That  the  remains  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  upon  the  obclifks  ftlll  prcfcrved*  are  fo  old,  I 
believe  no  body  believes ;  and  Dr  Warburtou  ackooww 
kdges,  that  hieroglyphics  continued  in  u(e  long  after 
the  invention  of  letters,    Dtvinc  Legai.  book  4.  fed.  4. 
pag.  145.     It  appears  therefore  to  be  certain,  that  at 
leail  thofe  hieroglyphical  monuments  Aill    extant^  art 
not  fo  old  as  the  inventioQ  of  letters. 

We 
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tuate  the  memory  of  events,  or  Ch;  3. 
dcate  knowledge   to  the  abfent? 


next  to  inquire,  for  what  purpofe  this  enigtnatt- 
I  was  emplofed  ?  And  that  it  was  not  ufed  for 
hiftorical  events,  which  were  intended  to  be 
ind  made  known  to  all  the  world,  at  lead  that 
fo  ilfed  in  later  times,  after  the  invention  of 
naethod  of  recording  fo  much  more  eafy  and 

hold  to  be  certain.  Even  the  facred  books  of 
,  in  which  the  hidory  of  Egypt  was  contained, 
p«ar  to  me  to  have  been  written  in  that  Ian* 
'or  otherwife  Diodonis*  who  faw  them,  and 
if  them  in  compiling  his  hiftory,  (lib,  i.  c.  69* 
;L),  would  certainly  have  told  us  fo.  And  as 
ifcriptions,  fuch  as  that  upon  the  firft  pyramid  ' 
Cheops,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  exprefllng 
Lat  was  expended  upon  the  onions  and  garlick  * 
the  workmen  who'bnilt  it,  this  hiftorian  has 
us,  that  it  was  written  in  £g}'ptian  letters, 
isywma  (lib.  £•  c.  125  ) ;  as  well  as  another  in- 
which  he  mentions  upon  another  pyramid,  of 

has  given  us  the  very  words  tranflated  into 
»///.  caff,  136.).  And  if  more  authority  upon 
wci*e  wanting,  we  have  that  of  Tacitus,  who 
that  Germanicus,   in  his  travels  through  £- 

at  Thebes,  which  was  even  then  in  ruins,  an 
i  dill  remaining,  i^Titten  in  Egyptian  letters, 
yfiia;  an  exprelTion  which,  in  Latin,  without 
Hguity,  denotes  only  element:^!  chara^ers), 
nng  interpreted  to  Germanicus  by  one  of  the 
m  found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  power 
ence  of  this  great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of 
iption,  contained  feven  hundred  thoufand  men 
vanns,  Annal.  3.  cap,  6o.  Now  we  can  bard- 
1  i  2  If* 
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Ch.  3.  I  think  it  is  highly  probable,    (and  we 
^"^^""^  can  fay  no;  more  of  a  thing  fo  far  beyond 

aU 

ly  fnppofe  the  obcliflcs  yet  prcfervcd  to  be  older  than 
this  infcription,  or  the  oJdcfl  pyramid ;    and  as  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  not  the  fafljion  at  that  time  to  record 
fa^s  of  hiftory  in   this  myfterious  chara(5ler,  I  think  wc 
may  fafcly  conclude,  that  the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  o^ 
belifks  fliil  to  be  fccn,  are  not  any  hiQorical  record.     I 
am  therefore  of  opinion,   that   however  Kircher,   that 
learned  Jefuir,  may  have  erred  in  the  explanation. of  the 
hieroglyphics  upon  the  obcliflcs,  he   is  right  in  the  maia 
doctrine  upon  which  all  his  explanations  are  founded, 
namely,   that  the  hieroglyphics  contained  myfteries  of 
religion  and  philofophy,  which  the  prieds  did  not  mean  to 
publifh  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  keep  ir  aa^/«r«c  among 
themfelves.     And  indeed,  if  they  were  not  ufed  for  hifto* 
rical  record,  as  I  think  I  have  fhewn  they  were  not,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpofe  they  could  have  been 
ufed,  other  ilian  that  of  myftery  and  concealment. 

This  account  of  the  aniicnt  ul'e  of  hieroglyphics,  is  ^ 
perfeftly  agreeable  to  what  we  read  concerning  them 
in  anticnt  authors,  particularly  to  the  account  which 
Pliny  gives  of  two  obeliCcs  that  he  faw  at  Rome,  of 
which  he  fays,  Infcrlpti  aynho  rerum  riaturx  interpreta^ 
thnsm  phiUfopkifi  Egypt  lor  uvi  CGv.tincnt  ;  lih,  56-  cap. 
14,  edit.  HardtclnL  Egypt  we  know  was  the  land  of  my- 
ftcry,  and  both  her  religion  and  philofophy  were  covered 
vith  that  veil  ;  from  thence  it  fpread  all  over  the  Eaft, 
of  which  the  wife  men  fpokc  in  parables.  It  was  im- 
ported into  Greece  by  their  carlicll  fages,  who  traveUed 
in  Egypt,  fuch  as  Orpheus  and  Mufxus ;  for  in  the  my* 
Jlerles  which  thofc  fages  brought  from  Egypt  into 
Greece,  were  contained  the  fublimeft  truths  of  religion 
and  phifpfophy,  at  lird  exhibited  only  in  allegoric  (hew, 
but  at  laft  plainly  revealed  to  thofc  who  were  initiated 

into 
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all  record  or  memory),  that  the  method  Ch.  3. 
they  ufed  was  that  moft  natural  and  ob-  ^•^''^''^^ 

vious 


into  the  greater  myfteries,  who  were  faid  to  be  ivnTrrmt, 
and  to  CDjOjt  as  it  were,  the  beatific  vifion  of  the  univer- 
Terfal  nature,  and  the  firft  principles  of  things.  See 
dement.  Jiexand,  ftrom,  5. ;  Strabo^  lib.  10. ;  and  />/• 
vine  Legate  book  2.  fe^,  4.  pag.  163.  The  philofophy 
too*  which  Pythagoras  in  later  times  brought  from  £- 
gjpt»  wore  the  difgutfe  of  allegory  and  fymbol,  and  was 
plainly  taught  by  him  only  to  thofe  who  had  approved 
themfelves  worthy  by  a  long  novitiate. 

This,  according  to  my  notion,  was  the  only  ufc  of 
hieroglyphics,  after  the  invention  of  letters.     But  were 
they  ufed  at  all  before  that  invention  ?  And  if  I  faw  any 
reaibn  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  had  lived  as  long 
in  a  date  of  civility  and  arts,  without  an  alphabet,  at 
the  Chinefe  have  done,  I  fliould  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  they  might  have  formed  this  myfterious  philofophi- 
cal  language,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cha- 
rafters  of  the  Chinefe  are  of  that  nature.     But  as  it  is 
certain  that  letters  were  invented  very  early  in  Egypt,  I 
think  the  probability  is,  that  before  this  difcovery  they 
were  not  fo  far  advanced  in  philofophy,  as  to  have  anf 
fuch  myfterious  language ;  and  that^  their  only  way  of 
recording  things  was  by  piAures  or  natural  reprefenta- 
tions,  either  at  full  length  or  abridged.     From  this  pic« 
ture- writing,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  Hrft  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  letters  were  derived.     And  hence  comes  the 
connexion  which  learned  men  have  obferved  betwixt  their 
alphabetical  writing,  and  their  hieroglyphics  of  later  times ; 
for  it  was  natural  enough^  that  with  their  hieroglyphics, 
they  (bould  mix  thofe  antient  charaAers  ufed  before  the  in- 
Tention  of  letters,  which  chara^ers,  like  the  hieroglyphics, 
flood  for  the  marks  of  ideas,  not  of  foundl.    And  per* 

haps 
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Ch*  3.  Tious  way  of  fpeaking  to  the  eyes,  I  mean 
^"^'^^'^  by  painting  or  carving  natural  reprefen-* 
tations  of  the  things  they  meant  to  ex- 
prefs.  This  we  know  was  pradlifed  by 
the  Mexicans  before  the  Spanifh  ccm- 
queft,  and  is  at  this  day  ufed  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  But  as  this 
way  of  recording  things  would  be  very 
tedious,  and  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time ; 
and  as  human  invention  proceeds  but 
very  flowly ;  it  is  likely,  that  before  the 
difcovcry  of  letters,  ibme  way  was  con- 
trived of  abridging  this  pidhure-writing, 
and  making  it  more  fit  for  common  ufe. 
The  Indians  of  North  America  are  not  yet 
fo  far  advanced ;  but  the  Chinefe  are.  For 
it  appears  to  me  certain,  from  the  beft 
information  that  I  can  get  concerning  the 
Chinefe  characflers,  that  they  were  origi- 
nally no  other  than  the  nat\iral  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  things,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  were  abridged^  and  at  laft  fo  much 


haps  they  might  be  nccdTiry  for  conneflmg  together 
the  emblematical  figures,  and  marking  the  connedioa 
and  dependence  they  had  upon  one  another :  for,  no 
doubt,  in  the  pifhire- writing,  there  would  be  fuch 
marks  of  connexion,  which  probably  were  figns  of  arbi* 
Uary  inOitution, 

Ihortcned 
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fluntened  and  altered,  that  we  can  now  Ch.  3. 
liardlj  fee  in  any  of  them  the  original 
pidore. 

From  theie  abridged  pidlures,  I  think 
it  is  a  very  probable  conjecture,  that  after 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  dilcovercd, 
the  charaders  uied  to  exprefs  the  elemen- 
tal founds  were  formed.  Thus  far  at  lead 
is  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  charaders 
which  are  found  in  antient  monuments 
of  Egyptian  alphabetical  writing,  are  like- 
wife  to  be  found  on  their  obelifks  *. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  ufe  of 
letters  has  above  any  other  kind  of  wri- 
ting, is,  that  it  conneds  together  Cpeaking 
and  writing,  fb  as  to  make  but  one  arc 
in  effeA  of  both.  For  letters  ftand  for 
founds,  not  for  the  ideas  exprefled  by 
thofe  founds.  And  therefore,  when  the 
founds  are  once  learned,  we  lee  how  eafily 
even  our  children  learn  the  expreffion  of 
them  by  alphabetical  charadlers ;  whereas, 
if  the  written  chara<5lers  are  expreflive  of 
the  ideas,  not  of  the  founds,  then  is  the 
written  language,  and  the  language  that 

*  See  the  Count  de  Caylui^s  ColleOion  of  Antiquities ^ 
torn,  I.  fag.  65*  et  feqq.  See  alfo  what  Dr  Warburtou 
hu  ikid  upon  this  fubjcdy  la  his  Divine  Legacioiu 

is 
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Ch.  3.  is  fpoken,  entirely  unconne6ted,  and  cslcUl 
^""^^^^"^  of  them  requires  a  feparate  fhidy ;  and 
that  of  the  written  language,  which  is  fb 
much  eafier  to  b^  learned  among  us  than 
the  language  that  is  fpoken,  becomes  a 
moft  intricate  and  difficult  ftudy.  Accor- 
dingly, it  is  a  facSt  well  known,  that  the 
Chinefe,  after  having  learned  the  language 
they  fpeak,  as  we  do  ours,  confume  their 
whole  lives  in  learning  their  written  lan?- 
guage,  that  is,  learning  to  read. 

It  no  doubt  fhewed  a  great  deal  of  inge* 
nioufnefs,  to  think  of  making  founds  vi- 
fible,  and  the  objedt  of  one  fenfe,  by  that 
means,  to  fall  under  the  perception  of  aa-* 
other ;  but  flill  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if 
we  fuppofe,  as  I  do,  that  the  analyfis  of 
the  found  of  language  was  already  made, 
it  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  thought, 
but  not  at  all  a  great  difcovery,  at  leaft 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  analyfis 
of  the  foimd  of  language  *.     For  it  was 

no 

*  Plato  gives  us  an  account  of  the  invention  both  of  the 
analyfis  of  the  found  of  language,  and  of  alphabetical 
chara^ers.  The  firft  is  in  the  Philebus,  f,  374.  and  the 
other  in  the  Ph«drus,  f,  1240-  edit.  Ficini.  And  he  •• 
fcribes  both  to  fome  god  or  godlike  man  he  calls  ^n^ 
the  fame  who  m  Greek  was  called  'Bf/tSff  and  in  Latin 

Mercury. 
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no  more  than  finding  out  marks  for  what  Ch.  $. 
'was  known  before.    And  if  we  fuppofe  ^^''^^'^ 
that  the  Egyptians,    like   other  nations, 
uied  fymbols,  or  reprefentations  of  things, 
before  they  knew  the  ufe  of  letters,  it  would 
be  no  more  than  transferring  tliat  method  of 
reprefentation  to  the  elements  of  found. 
And  accordingly,    the   learned  academic 
dan   whom  I  mentioned  before,    M.  de 
Guignes,  maintains,  that  the  alphabetical 
characters  were  made  out  of  fuch  repre* 
fcntations.     If  the  notation  of  mufic  had 
been  invented  before  letters,  which  might 
have  happened,  and  perhaps  did  adhially 
happen,  I  fhould  have  thought  the  difco- 
▼crjp  juft  as  great  as  that  of  letters,  but 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  mofl  won- 
derful analyfis  of  muiical  founds,  for  ex- 
preffing    which    that    notation    is    ufed. 
And  therefore  the  only  diftindlion  I  make 
betwixt  the  two  difcoveries,  is,   that  the 

MiTcurjf,  But  there  were  feTcral  who  bore  that  name 
in  EgTpt ;  and  Plato  does  not  fay  that  it  was  the  fame  etv# 
who  inrented  both,  but  rather  the  contrary :  for  though  he 
mentions  feveral  other  inventions  of  the  eiv9  who  invent- 
ed  Utters,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  the  analyfis  of  articulate 
founds  as  one  of  them  ;  and  I  think  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  a  Mercury  before  him  who  made  that  greater 
difcovery. 

Vol.  IL  K  k  one 


>.^^ 
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'one  which  was  firft,  has  the  greateft  me- 
rit. But  I  think  the  inventor  even  of 
that  one,  muft  be  contented  to  fhare  the 
praife  with  him  who  firft  devifed  a  method 
of  making  the  ideas  of  the  mind  vifible; 
for  there  is  really  no  difference  betwixt 
making  ideas  vifible,  and  founds  vifible, 
if  the  ideas  are  of  things  not  vifible. 

Whether  there  was  a  progrefs  in  the 
invention  of  alphabetical  charadlers,  or 
whether  they  were  invented  all  at  once,  is 
a  matter  of  conjecflure.  If,  as  I  fiippole, 
the  analyfis  of  articulation  was  not  made 
at'  once,  but  that  they  ftopt  at  fyllables^ 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  fyllabical  alpha- 
bet  may  have  been  firft  invented,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Japanefe.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  fuppofe  that  there  were  no  al- 
phabetical characters  invented  till  the  a- 
nalyfis  of  articulate  founds  was  comple- 
ted, there  is  no  reafon  I  think  to  believe^ 
but  that  the  whole  alphabet  would  be  at 
once  completed,  and  that  a  charafter 
would  be  invented  for  every  element  that 
had  been  difcovered ;  for  it  is  difiicidt  to 
conceive  why  the  inventor  fliould  have 
ftopt  fliort,  and  not  gone  through  the 
whole  elements. 

As 
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As  to  the  utility  of  letters,  I  have  faid  Ch.  3. 
already  *,  that  the  writing-art  is  not  an  ^^"v^*-' 
art  of  memory^  but  an  art  of  reminifcencc. 
And  it  is  a  mod  certain  faifl,    that  the 
pracflice  of  writing,  fo  far  from  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  memory,  weakens  it ;   for  this  rca- 
fon,  that  when  we  commit  a  thing  to  wri- 
ting, we,  as  it  were,   difcharge  the  me- 
mory   of    it.      And    accordingly,    thofe 
who  cannot,  or  do  not  write,  have  much 
more  tenacious  memories  than  thofe  who 
truft  nothing  to  memory.     I  have  likewifc 
find,  that  I  doubted  whether  the  ufe  of  let- 
ters had  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  knowledge ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  it 
weakens  memory,  as  knowledge  depends 
fo  much  upon  memory,  it  mull  be  like- 
wife  true,  that  it  retards  our  progrefs  in 
knowledge.     Befides,  as  nothing  improves 
knowledge  fo  much  as  mutual  intercourfe 
and  communication  of   our   thoughts  to 
one  another,    fuch   intercourfe    is    better 
carried  on  by  converfation,  than  by  wri- 
ting ;  and  therefore,  if  the  frequent  ule  of 
writing  has  the  effecfl  of  making  converia- 
tion  upon  fubjedls  of  fcience  lels  frequent, 

•  Part  2.  book  i.  ch.  2.  in  fine. 

K  k  2  which 
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01  3.  which  I  doubt  is  the  cafe  among  us,  in- 
ftead  of  advancing  learnings  it  will  be  a 
hindrance  to  it.  And  accordingly  I  am 
perfiiaded,  that  learning  flonriihed  moft 
both  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  there  was 
leaft  written  upon  the  fubjedl.  Aixi  paiv 
ticularly,  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  the 
moft  learned  fchool  of  philofbphy  that  ever 
was  in  Greece,  we  are  informed,  that  no- 
thing was  committed  to  writing  while 
the  fchool  flotu*ifhed,  and  not  till,  by  the 
perfecution  of  thofe  philofophers  in  Italy^ 
it  was  broken  and  difperfed.  Then  ia^ 
deed  fome  of  them,  for  the  iake  of  pofte« 
rity,  committed  fome  part  of  their  philb* 
fophy,  but  I  believe  no  great  part  of  it,  to 
writing  *  j  and  to  thofe  writings  we  owe 
what  is  mod  valuable  in  the  philofbphy  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  the  firft  of  whom  we 
know  purchafed  fome  of  thofe  books  at  a 
very  high  price  f. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  in 
other  refpciSs,  the  invention  of  writing 
has  many  advantages.  In  the  /)y?  place, 
It  is  a  metliod  of  communication  betwixt 


•  Jamhiicbus  in  viia  P}thag9rji^  feil.  253. 
f  Sec  Diogencf  Laerdus  in  vita  Platonis. 


abfent 
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«b&nt  perfbnS)  which,  in  many  cafes,  is  a  Ch.  3. 
matter  of  great  udlicy,  as  wdl  as  pleafure 
and  iatifi&i^on.    2dly^  It  is  without  doubt 
die  bcft  way  d£  preferving  the  memory  of 
£3i6ts  and  dates ;  for  though  fcience,  whoie 
chief  feat  is  the  nnderftanding,  may  be 
condnued    by    tradition,    and    delivered 
down  £rom  father  to^  fon  for  many  gene- 
rations, not  only  without  lofs,  but  with 
increafe;  it  is  otherwile  with  fa(5ls,  and 
nuMPe  &  ftill  with  dates,  which  depending 
ibiely  upon  memory,  cannot  be  fo  exadUy 
preferved  by  tradition  only.     And  accor- 
dingly, the  facred  books  of  the  Egyptians, 
fo  far  as  we  can  learn,  contained  nothing 
but  fa6ts,  either  of  natural  or  civil  hifto- 
ry,  and  dieir  dates ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  their  geometry,  aftronomy,  or 
philofbphy,  were  recorded   there  *.     But 
^dfy^  One  principal  ufe  of  it  is,  what  I 
have  already  hinted,  to  preferve  learning 
againfl  fuch  a  calamity  as  befell  it  in  Italy, 

•  Diodor.  Sicalus,  who  made  ufc  of  thefe  books  in 
compiling  his  hiftory,  lib,  i.  Je£l.  69.  edit,  IVeJfeUn^.  docs 
DOC  (peak  of  their  containing  any  thing  f\{^  but  fa^s,  /• 
hid.  fe£i.  44.  And  Plato,  in  the  Tim^us^  p,  23.  edit.  Ser- 
ranif  fftys,  that  all  the  memorable  events  that  happen- 
ed»  whether  in  Egypt  or  other  countries,  of  which  they 
had  informatioDy  vr^rt  fet  down  in  thofe  books. 

when 
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Ch.  3.  when  the  Pythagprean  philofophers  were 
^"""^^^^^  maflacred,  or  driven  out  of  the  country  *  ; 
or  againft  deftrudlion  of  men  and  arts,  by 
famine,  peftilence,  or  inundations  of  bar- 
barous nations,  fuch  as  overfpread  Europe, 
and  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  And 
it  is  to  the  manufcripts  that  were  iaved  in 
that  general  wreck  of  philofophy,  and  all 

*  This  is  a  faift  that  is  little  known.  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  hiftorian,  fo  far  as  I  know,  that  has  come  down 
to  ns,  except  Polybius,  who  fpeaks  of  it  only  in  pafling» 
lib.  3.  /•  175  ;  and  the  text  of  Polybius  is  there  mutilated. 
But  the  fadl  cannot  be  doubted  of:  for  it  is  related  by 
Jambl  chus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras^  with  many  cir- 
cumdances  from  authors  whom  he  quotes  that  are  now 
loft.  It  was  the  greated  blow  that  ever  learning  got» 
next  to  the  deftruAion  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy  ;  and 
it  would  have  gone  near  to  have  extinguilhed  learning 
altogether,  if  forae  of  them  who  efcaped  the  maHTacre,  had 
not  committed  their  learning  to  writing,  left  philofophy^ 
that  beft  gift  of  the  gods  to  men,  as  Plato  fays,  fliould  be 
totally  loft ;  Jamb,  ubi  Jupra,  fe£i,  253.  Thofe  writings 
were,  for  a  long  time,  concealed  in  the  families  of  the 
authors,  being  tranfmttted  as  a  facred  depofit,  from 
father  to  fon.  But  fevcral  of  them  at  laft  came  abroad, 
and  were  picked  up  by  the  philofophers  of  Greece,  fach 
as  Plato  and  Ariftotle ;  the  laft  of  whom,  as  I  have  had 
occafion  to  obferve,  publifhed  one  of  them  under  his 
own  name,  I  mean  the  book  of  Categories^  which  he  has 
made  the  foundation  of  his  fyftem  of  logic ;  and  indeed  ic 
conuins  the  principles  of  all  fcience.  In  (hort,  all  the 
good  philofophy  we  have  now  in  Europe,  is  little  more 
than  fragments  that  had  been  faved  out  of  this  Ihipwreck 
of  learning  in  Italy,  one  of  the  greateft  erents  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  learnings  though  fo  little  known. 

fcience, 
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fcicnce,  that  we  owe  all  the  learning  we  Ch.  3. 
have  at  prefent  in  Europe.  v^nrxj 

Having  faid  thus  much  concerning  the 
invention  of   letters,    and  the  utility  of 
them,  I  will  proceed  to  follow  them  from 
Egypt    to    Greece ;    whither    they    were 
brought  firft  by  the  Pelafgi,    and  after- 
wards by  Cadmus,   with  fome  variation, 
no  doubt,  of  the  fonn.   Whether  there  was 
any  addition  made  in  Egypt  to  the  firft 
invention  of  them,  is,  as  I  have  faid,  a 
doubtful  point.     But  it  is  certain  that  af- 
ter they  came  to  Greece,  there  was  no  ad- 
dition made  to  them  by  the  Greeks  of  any 
value.     The  original  Egyptian  letters  were 
iixteen  in  number,    viz.  five  vowels,    fix 
mutes    fimple  and  middle,   four  liquids, 
and  the  folitary  letter  <r.     With  thefc  it  is 
likely  there  came  a  mark  of  afpiration,  or 
an  ^,  luch  as  we  have  in  the  Roman  al- 
phabet, and  in  fome  antient  Greek  monu- 
ments.    To  thefe  Palamedes  added  marks 
for   the   three  afpirated   confonants,    and 
alfb   for   the  double   confonant  ?.      Then 
came  Simonides,    who   added  two  other 
charadlers  for  double  confonants,    viz.  >fr 
and  ?,  and  likewife  marks  for  two  long 
vowels,    viz.  the  long  *  and  the  long  0. 

But 
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Ch.  3.  But  theie  additions,  I  Gkj^  werenoitopnyro-i 
merits,  but  rather  corruptions  of  tiic  alv 
phabet.  For  with  refpcA  to  the  double  let- 
ters, they  are  at  beft  only  an  abridgement 
of  the  orthography  :  but  I  fay  fiuther, 
that  two  of  them  are  equivocal  charaders; 
for  i  (lands  either  for  lec  or  yc,  and  >f^  either 
for  ^c  or  6(.  And  as  to  the  afpirated 
letters,  they  too  are  no  more  than  a 
ftiort-hand  way  of  writing,  fuch  as  that 
wliich  is  ufed  for  marking  the  afpira^ 
tion  of  the  vowels ;  and  accordingly  the 
Latins,  and  we  too  in  Britain,  mark  our 
afpirations  very  well,  both  of  vowels  aad 
confonants,  by  the  original  mark  of  . 
afpiration,    viz,   the  letter  h  *,    without 


•  This  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  letter,  but  a  mark 
cf  afpiration  ;  and  accordingly  was  fo  ufed  andently  b]P 
the  Greeks*  who  wrote  Htxetrm  in  place  of  lui^Tm,  as  it  it 
now  written.  And  the  marks  of  the  two  fpirits,  they  fay, 
were  uken  from  the  dirifion  of  the  antient  nark  of  afpt* 
ration,  the  one  half  of  it,  with  a  bend  towards  the 
right  hand,  being  ufed  to  denote  the  ffirltus  itj^er^ 
and  the  other  half,  with  a  bend  the  other  way,  the  /^ii' 
fUuj  lenis*  And  here  again  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
antient  manner  of  writing  was  more  fenilblc ;  for  thty 
had  only  a  mark  for  the  fpiritm  af^r^  judging  it  onnt • 
ceflary,  as  it  really  is,  to  haTe  any  mark  at  all  for  the 


Palamedes's 
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Palaoiedes's  invention.  And  it  may  be  Ch.  3. 
obferved,  that  this  way  of  marking  the. 
afjpiration^  fliews  the  nature  of  it  better 
than  Ralamedes*s  charatflers  :  for  they  have 
probably  led  the  grammarians  into  what 
I  hold  td  be  a  miftake,  that  the  afpiration 
belongs  to  confbnants ;  whereas  it  belongs, 
as  I  have  faid,  primarily  to  vowels,  and 
only  confequentially  to  the  confonants,  by 
their  being  joined  to  afpirated  vowels.  Thus 
when  I  write  Cethegus  in  Latin,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  vowel  e  that  is  afpirated ;  where- 
as, when  I  ufe  Palamedes*s  chafadler,  and 
write  KtBifyoc,  it  may  be  thought,  and  is 
commonly  thought,  that  the  afpiration  be- 
longs prmcipally  to  the  confonant  /.  And 
as  to  Simonides's  marks  for  the  long  e  and 
long  «,  if  he  had  carried  the  invention 
farther,  and  devifed  marks  for  all  the  long 
vowels,  it  might  have  been  fo  far  ufcful, 
that  it  would  have  faved  writing ;  but  as 
he  did  not  carry  it  fo  far,  he  had  much 
better  have  let  it  alone  altogether,  and 
then  it  is  likely  the  old  way  of  writing 
would  have  continued,  of  doubling  the 
character  when  the  vowel  is  long,  of 
Vol.  II.  L 1  writing. 
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Xlh.  3.  writing,  for  example,  aa^  when  the  a  was 

"^-"^^^  long  * 

But  though  thele  additions,  made  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  alphabet,  were 
neither  neceflary  nor  ufeful ;  fame  cor- 
redlions  which  they  made  upon  their  own 
orthography,  were  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement. For  the  letter  t,  among  them^ 
flood  for  three  different  founds,  the  fhorc 
t,  the  long  «,■  and  the  diphthong  ft,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  letter.  The  long  t 
they  expreffed,  as  I  have  juft  now  faid, 
by  doubling  the  charadler  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  very  blundering  to  make  the  let- 
ter fland  for  the  name  they -happened  to 
give  it.  They  might  as  well  have  made  a 
fland  for  the  found  aA^a,  or  f  for  Qtjra.  In 
like  manner  the  letter  0  flood  not  only  for 
both  long  and  fhort  0,  (which  ambiguity 
was  removed  by  writing  it  double),  but 
^  alfo  for  the  diphthong  >',  probably  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  t  flood  for  «,  namely, 
becaufe  »  was  the  name  they  gave  the  let- 
ter. 

*  This  was  the  antient  pra<5ltce  among  the  Latias»  if 
appears  from  Quin^Ilian ;  and  probably  alfo  among  the 
Greeks.  See  what  I  fay  further  of  this  fubjefl,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  accents. 

Several 
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Several  other  obfcrvations  might  be  Ch,  3. 
made  upon  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  e-  ^"^^^^"^ 
nough  has  been  faid  of  the  alphabet  of  a 
particular  language  :  and  I  fhall  conclude 
this  part  of  the  analyfis  of  language,  after 
having  made  a  few  obfervations  upon  the 
Roman  and  Englifh  alphabet. 

The  Roman  alphabet  was,  as  I  have 
(hewn  dfewhere,  the  antient  Greek  alpha- 
bet, probably  more  antient  than  that 
which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  ;  and 
as  I  have  faid,  it  was  no  worfe  for  want- 
ing the  additional  letters  invented  by  Pa- 
lamcdes  and  Simonides.  But  as  the  Latin 
was  a  dialedl  of  the  JEolic,  and  as  the  ^o- 
lie  uled  very  much  the  found  of  the 
digamma,  which  refembled  the  found 
of  our  nVj  the  Romans  had  the  fame 
found,  but  did  not  ufe  the  charadlcr,  ma- 
king the  letter  //  and  1;  (for  both  forms 
were  ufed  indifcriminatcly)  ftand  both 
for  the  vowel  and  the  digamma ;  for  as  to 
thdr  letter  f,  it  neither  exprefled  the 
Greek  f ,  nor  the  -ZEolic  digamma,  but  a 
found  different  from  either,  and  a  very 
unpleafant  one,  as  appears  from  the  paf- 
lage  above  quoted  from  Quincflilian,  /ib. 
12.  cap.  10.  To  fupply  this  defect  in  the 
L  1  2  Latin 
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Ch.  3.  Latin  alphabet,  Claudius,  the  Emperor^ 
^""'^^"^  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  -^olic  digamma, 
marked  like  a  Roman  F  reverfed,  which 
is  ftill  to  be  leen  in  fome  antient  in-* 
fcriptions,  but  went  out  of  ufe  after  his 
death  *. 

As  to  our  Englifh  alphabet,  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  faulty.  For  the  firft  letter  has 
three  founds :  frji^  the  common  found  of 
a ;  then  the  found  of  the  diphthong  oii ; 
and  lajily^  the  found  of  the  Greek  w :  and 
yet  there  is  but  one  character  to  exprefs 
all  the  three.  Then  the  i  fupplies  the 
double  office,  expreffing  both  the  genuine 
found  of  that  letter,  and  of  the  diphthong 
ai.  Ey  in  like  manner,  ftands  both  for 
its  own  found,  and  the  found  of  i ;  and  u 
is  fometimes  the  diphthong  eu^  and  fomer 
times  the  plain  vowel,  or  rather  the  diph-p 


•  Sec  what  Mr  Foftcr  has  coIIcAcd  upon  the  fubjed 
of  the  di gamma,  pag.  133.  of  his  Eflky,  to  which  may 
^e  added  the  p.aflage  I  quoted  above  from  QuinAilian^ 
iib.  13.  cap.  10. ;  and  alfo  what  Mr  Foftcr  has  obfenred 
from  Mr  Dawes,  concerning  the  effc»5t  of  this  digamma, 
in  making  the  preceding  vowel  long,  as  in  the  perfea 
tenfcs  of  the  third  and  fourth  Latin  conjugation  ;  for  in 
the  preterite  cupii  and  audit,  the  firft  /  is  Ihort,  but  by 
inferting  the  digamma  betwixt  them»  tt  becomes  lang^ 
^  in  cupivi  ^nd  cfudi'yi^ 

diong 
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thong  *  ;  for,  as  I  obferved,  we  have  not  Ch.  3. 
in  Englifh  the  genuine  found  of  that  ^^^^"^^"^ 
VowcL  Then,  with  refped  to  confdnants, 
the  r  is  an  ambiguous  charadler ;  for  it  ia 
ibmetimes  founded  hard  as  the  k^  and 
ibmetimes  fbft  as  the  /;  and  the  /  is  of- 
ten founded  as  Jh.  And  in  the  combi- 
nations of  confbnants  in  fyllables,  we  do 
not  always  gi^e  them  the  fame  found ;  for 
the  th  in  thing  is  a  much  fb*onger  afpirate 
than  in  then  or  though. 


CHAP.         IV. 

Of  the  antient  accents. — That  they  nvere  real 
notes  of  muficy  diftinB  from  the  quantity 
of  the  Jyllable. — What  accent  in  Englijh 
is? 


I  Glome  now  to  the  analyfis  of  the  fecond  Ch.  4^ 
part  of  the  matter  of  language,  of 
which  I  propofed  to  treat,  viz.  the  Profody. 
And  here  I  am  to  fpeak  of  a  thing  fo  little 
underftood  in  modern  times,  that  fbme  e- 
ven  deny  the  exiftence  of  it ;  I  mean,  the 
fnelody  of  language,  as  the  anticnts  called 
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Ch.  4.  it }  which,  as  we  fhall  fhew  in  the  fequd^ 
^^^^"^^  made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  beauty  of 
their  compofition.  For  the  better  tmdei> 
/[landing  it,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  back 
to  that  higher  genus  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  namely^ 
fomd.  For  melody,  as  I  have  akeady  ob* 
ferved,  belongs  not  to  language,  as  arti- 
culated voice,  but  as  found,  being  com- 
mcHi  to  it  with  muiic. 

Sound  is  defined  by  antient  authors  to 
be  a  percuffion  of  the  air,  perceivable  by 
the  fenfe  of  hearing  *.     Now  found  (imply 
without  articulation,  maybe  confidered  in 
a  threefold  view.      For  it  is  louder  or  - 
fofter ;  — it  is  higher  or  lower,  as  to  muiical 
inoduktion,  or,  in  other  words,  is  acutcir 
or  graver; — or,  laftly,  it  is  of  fhoiter  or 
longer  duration.     The  firft  of  thefe  diffe- 
rences does  not  belong  to  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, (except  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pro- 
nunciation  of   fyllables    in    Englifli,    of 
which   I   Ihall   fay  more  hereafter)  :   for 
men  fpeak,  and  make  other  noifes,  loud  or 
foft,  as  occafions  require,  which  are  too 
piany  and  various  to  be  comprehended  by 

To^f   fil't  trri  wxnyn  'Arpoc   uirhn   iuten,     jffUtfton^     tig  r^ 

infi  ifiAMfumu  foL  25.     See  alio  Euclid^  /c{l.  Can.  m  bitio, 

rules. 
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rules.     But  the  other  two  make  part  of  Ch.  4* 
the  grammatical  art,  at  lead  in  the  antient 
hngasLgcs. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  as  I  have  laid,  is 
called  frofody ;  a  word  which  I  obferve  is 
frequently  applied  very  improperly'  to 
quantity  * ;  for  wfwf^id  in  Greek  exadlly 
anfwers  to  the  Latin  word  accentus^  and 
denotes  that  time  or  melody  which  is  an- 
nexed to,  or  accompanies  fpeech  f :  and 
it  is  of  the  analyiis  of  this  melody  that  I 
am  now  to  treat. 

•  In  the  coraraon  Latm  grammars,  it  is  uftd  to  figniff 
that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  both  of  quantity  and 
accent ;  and  it  ii  fo  ofed  eTcn  in  the  learned  Voflius's 
grammar. 

-f-  This  is  the  ienfe  in  which  the  word  is  conflantly  ufed 
by  Dionyfius  the  Halicamafllan,  in  his  moll  accurate 
treatife  of  Compofition,  fo  often  quoted,  particularly  ia 
y^/?«  35.  where  he  exprefsly  diftinguifhes  it  from  quanti> 
ty  ;  for  (peaking  of  the  accidents  of  words,  he  mentions 
fxrccrivr  Ti  MM  nw^roxaf,  xeu  rpocvStac'  The  learned  Theo- 
doras Gaza,  in  his  grammar,  fpeaks  the  fame  lan- 
guage, TLfocfha.  Iri  rturtf  jrotx  rn^  fim^  iyypafAfjuiT)i  *poc  ivpavtat 
t5  ck¥  xayv ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  detine  rov^r,  as  that 
of  which  the  jtfWfSta  was  compofed.  And  Demetrius 
Triclinins,  an  antient  grammarian,  gives  the  iame  ratio 
nominis  that  I  have  given  ;  for  fpcaking  of  the  marks  of 
accents  and  fpirits,  he  adds,  'a  i^  im\  ^fwr-^hd^  wofixcot^  c'; 
Vfoc  rh  j»J*»  Ml  rif  ixfonicir  ru*  doiAXaCC^v  cvfjiKwu;*  Prffat, 
Md'Arifiopkan. 

Like 
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Ch*  4.      tike  every  other  melody  it  aiifes  from 


ov>^ 


a  combination  of  fomids,  and  is  refolve* 
able  into  what  is  called  ^flayyoc  in  Greeks 
and  in  Englifh  a  note^  which  is  defined 
by  Aiiftoxenus,  an  antient  writer  upon 
mufic,  to  be  **  one  ftretch  or  extenfion  of 
the  voice  ^ ;''  that  is,  as  I  underftand  it, 
a  continuation  of  the  voice  in  the  fame 
tone,  without  ftop  or  interval,  and' with- 
out change* 

A  note  may  have  all  the  three  qualities 
of  found  above  mentioned  :  for  it  may  be 
loud  or  foft  ;  long  or  Ihort ;  acute  or 
grave.  But  it  is  of  this  laft  quality  only 
that  I  am  now  to  fpeak  f. 

And  firft  it  is  apparent,  that  acutenefs 
and  gravity  are  relative  quahties,  as  well 
4s  length  arid  Ihortnefs  :  for  it  is  impoflible 
to  conceive  a  found  either  acute  or  grave, 
but  in  relation  to  another  found ;  and  in 
general  there  is  in  mufic  nothing  abfolute, 

^smc  TTTtiffii  iTi  fjuxn  rao'tf,      HarfJiOKiC.   lib,  !./•  IS* 

\  Thofe  who  arc  entirely  ignorant  of  mufic,  may  ima- 
gine, that  loud  and  acute,  grave  and  foft,  in  founds,  are 
the  fame  But  they  are  quite  di£Ferent ;  for  the  found 
of  a  cannon  is  one  of  the  graved  founds  that  can  be  made^ 
and  at  the  (ame  time  one  of  the  loudeft. 

But 
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but  it  is  altogether  a  fcience  of  ratios  and  Ch.  4, 
proportions.  But  the  queftion  is,  What- 
is  it  that  makes  this  acutenefs  or  gravity 
in  foimds  ?  And  for  folution  of  this  que- 
ftion, we  muft  go  ftill  a  little  higher  than 
we  have  hitherto  done,  I  mean,  to  an  ide^. 
more  general  than  even  that  of  founds  viz. 
motion :  for  all  found  is  motion ;  and  if 
all  things  were  at  reft,  there  would  not, 
as  Euclid  iays,  be  either  found  or  voice  *. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  acutcnefg  or 
gravity  in  founds  muft  be  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  motion  which  produces 
them.  And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that 
when  the  found  is  acute,  there  is  much 
motion  in  little  time  ;  when  it  is  grave,  it 
is   little  motion  in  much  time  f .     This  is 

•  Euclid.  feH.  Canon  is,  in  initio, 

+  Euclid  has  (aid  the  fame  thinp^,  hut  at  mnrc  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  \\\s  JeOio  Canonist     His   words   arc. 

Tot  Jr  ximrtur  at  /kiv  rvnvortpai  mi,  at  /c  upator(pxr  xal  di  /ufr 
wvxfOTtfat  c^VT«p»«f  xoiMct  TWf  f6o>'>'Mf,  at  S%  upaiortpxi  Qctfurtpx:;.  *A- 
wr/«ax9v  il  rvf  fin  o^vrffuf  fJ*:^/,  inrip  ik  Tv%\oT.fvv  yai  rhHoyijY  a-vy" 
xHTSt  xwK-tCif  Tiff  St  Cflt/'wrKTwf  {f(^c  CcrpvTif^;)  Irnrrp  i^  afoaortfjr 

xxl  Ixae-cofut  cvyxttrat  xivnirtav.  From  wlisncc  it  appears, 
that  Euclid  knew  in  Ibbllance  the  doflrinc  of  our  modern 
phtlofophy  concerning  founds,  though  I  am  pcrfnadcd 
he  never  made  experimeni'i  fiich  a.^  that  Gorman  philofo- 
phcr  made,  who  difcovered  that  a  ftrlng  of  fuch  a  length 
and  fuch  a  thickness,  a::d  ilretchcd  by  fuch  a  weight, 
madefo  many  vibrations  in  a  fecond. 

Vot.  II.  M  m  truly 
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CJi.  4.  truly  faid,  but  fliortly  :  it  therefore  needs    , 
^'"''^'^^  to  be  explained ;  and  the  difcoveries  of  our 
modern  experimental  philofophy  have  en- 
abled us  to  do  it. 

For  it  is  now  found  out,  that  the  per- 
cuflion  of  thp  air,  by  which  the  antients 
defined  found,  is  caufed  by  the  percuflioa 
pf  fome   elaftic  body,    whofe  vibrations, 
thereby   produced, ,  being   communicated 
to  the  air,  and  by  the  air  propagated  to 
the  ear,  produce  the  fenfatiqn  of  hearing. 
'  A  firing  or  wire,  ftretched,  has  been  found 
the  mofl  proper  fubjcdl  for  fuch  experi- 
ments.     If  the  vibrations  of  this  ftring 
are  greater  or  lefs,  that  is,  occupy  more  or 
1  fs  fpace,  then  is  the  note  louder  or  fofter ; 
if  there  are  more  or  fewer  vibrations  in 
the  fame  time,  then   is   the  note  acuter  or 
graver  ;    and,  laftly,  if  the   ftring  conti- 
nues  o  vibrate  for  a  greater  or  lefs  time, 
without  any  fcnfible  variation  of  the  found, 
then  is  the  note  longer  or  Ihorter  :  fb  that 
here  we  have    the    threefold    divifion  of 
found  above  mentioned. 

That  there  are  all  thefc  differences  in 
mufic,  no  man  will  deny  who  has  only  a 
natural  car,  though  he  never  was  taught 
the  art ;  and  that  two  of  them,  at  leafl, 

cake 
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take  place  in  language,  is  a^  impoflible  td  Ch.  4* 
deny.  The  only  queftion  therefore  is  with  ^■'^''^^ 
rcfpedt  to  the  third,  viz.  the  diftindlion  of 
acutcnefs  and  gravity,  whether  it  applies 
to  language.  Nor  was  even  this  dilputcd 
till  of  late.  But  Mr  Fofter,  in  his  eflay 
above  mentioned  *,  has  made  the  matter 
fo  perfedly  clear,  that  I  will  not  fay  a 
word  upon  the  fubje<5l.  And  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  nothing  but  abfolute 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages, or  the  moft  violent  prejudice,  can 
induce  a  man  to  be  of  another  opinion. 
One  realbn,  perhaps,  that  may  have  led 
ibme  people  into  it,  is  the  impiroper  ufe  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  the  word  profody^  by 
applying  it  to  quantity,  and  not  to  accent. 
Tliis,  I  itiiagine,  has  made  Ifaac  VofTms, 
among  others,  believe,  that  quantity  and 
accent  were  the  fame,  or  at  lead  that  the 
long  fyllable  always  was  accented  f .  An- 
other 

♦  This  cffay  did  not  fall  into  ray  hands  till  I  had  b^- 
gun  to  write  upon  this  fubje\5l,  and  had  formed  the  opi- 
nion which  I  was  glad  to  find  fo  well  fupported  by  Mr 
Fofter.  His  eflay  is  indeed  full  of  excellent  grammatical 
kambg,  and  has  furnifhed  me  with  feveral  authori* 
ties,  of  which  I  have  made  ufe. 

f  The  work  of  Ifaac  Voffius  I  refer  to,  is  what  he 

IM  fa  2  has 
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Ch.  4.  otiief  probably  has  been,  that  there  is  na 
accent  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  ac- 
cents, in  any  modem  language,  as  I  fliall 
afterwards  lliew.  And,  lafUy,  the  im- 
poflibility  for  us,  that  are  not  accuftomed 
to  it,  to  found  thofe  antient  accents,  has 
perfuaded  many  people  that  it  was  as  im- 
poflible  for  the  antients  to  do  it. 

Taking  it  therefore  for  granted,  that 
this  antient  profody  was,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, applicable  to  language ;  the  next 
thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how  it  was  ap- 
plied. And  we  are  informed,  by  the  antient 
writers,  that  it  was  applied  to  fyllables ; 
that  is  to  fay,  that  different  fyllables  of 
the  fame  word  were  pronounced  with  tones 
differing  in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and 
fometimes  the  fame  fyllable,  as  fhall  be 
afterwards  more  particul^ly  explained. 

But,  in  the  frjl  place,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  fyllabic  tone  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  tone  of  a  lan- 
guage ;  for  each  language  has  a  particular 
tone  with  which  it  is  fpoken.     But  this 

lias  written,  De  viribut  rythmic  ef  cantu  poematanft\  a 
work  written  in  fuch  excellent  Latin,  that  I  read  it  with 
plcafure,  though  I  could  find  no  fenfe  or  matter  in  it  o£ 
any  valae. 

natio&at 
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nadonal' tone,  as  it  may  be  called,  affedls  Ch.  4. 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  fpecch,  not  words 
only,  and  much  lefs  fyllables. 

a,dly^  It  is  alfo  to  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  tones  of  paflion  or  fentiment,  by  which 
the  feelings  of  the  mind  are  exprefled  ;  for 
thefe  belong  to  words  or  fentences,  not  to 
fyllables. 

And,  lajily^  It  is  likewife  to  be  diflin- 
guilhed  from  the  variation  of  loud  and 
foft  in  difcourfe;  for  we  may  raife  our 
voice  in  fpeaking,  or  fink  it,  without  any 
variation  of  the  tone.  And  in  this  way  we 
may  alter  our  voice,  not  only  upon  words 
and  fentences,  but  upon  fyllables ;  which, 
as  I  fhall  fhew  afterwards,  is  what  we  call 
accent  in  Englilh. 

But  the  antient  accents  are  real  notes  of 
mufic,  or  variations  of  the  tone,  by  which 
the  voice  is  raifed  higher,  with  refpecl  to 
nnufical  modulation,  upon  one  fyllable  of 
a  word,  than  upon  another :  and  this  fyl- 
lable is  faid  to  have  an  acute  accent,  while 
all  the  reft  of  the  fyllables  are  pronounced 
with  what  is  called  a  grave  accent ;  that 
is,  they  are  pronounced  upon  a  level  with 
the  reft  of  the  difcourfe,  or  in  that 
key    in    which    the    difcourfe    is    taken 
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Ch.  4,  up  *.  For  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  ac- 
centing, both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
only  one  fyllable  of  a  word,  how  xnanj 
foever  there  be,  has  an  acute  accent ;  for 
it  feems  they  thought,  that  the  raiiing  thrf 
tone  upon  more  than  one  fyllable  of  the 
word,  would  have  made  the  pronuncia-* 
tion  of  common  fpeech  too  various  andi 
complicated,  and  too  like  chanting. 

There  is  a  third  accent  in  thofe  langua- 
ges, called  the  circumflex^  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  other  two.  This  happens 
when  the  tone  is  both  raifed  and  deprefled 
upon  the  fame  fyllable,  which  never  can 
be  but  when  the  vowel  is  long  ;  for  a  long 
vowel  in  Greek  and  Latin  was  founded 
like  two  Ihort  vowels  of  the  fame  kind } 
and  it  was  fo  written^  according  to  thd 

•  That  tills  is  the  true  notion  of  a  grave  accent,  is 
evident  from  a  paflage  of  Dionyfias  Thrax,  in  his  (hort 
but  elegant  treatife  of  Grammar,  publiihed  by  Fabricius, 
in  the  iih  volume  of  his  Greek  library.  He  defines  ac- 
cent to  be,  ^unng  Aim^ytCii  Uxf/ionyt^  S  ncer*  avxrewif  It  rj?  ttfivx,  4 
xfcr*    oficLlufffAo^    iv    rji    Cfljprff ,    I  xcrci   ififtTtMrif  It  rf  wt^infmfuwf^ 

So  that  the  grave  accent  is  the  fundamental  or  ordinary 
level  of  the  fpeech  ;  and  therefore  the  mark  of  it  is  never 
ofcd,  except  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  a  word  ;  and  then 
it  denotes  not  the  grave,  but  the  acute  accent.  Yat 
tvhat  reafon  this  ftrange  prafltce  has  been  introduced,  I 
never  could  learn,  nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  marking 
two  accents,  more  than  for  oiaridng  two  fpiriu. 

antient 
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.  juident  Latin  orthography  *.  Such  a  fyl-  Ch.  4. 
lable  therefore  might  be  confidered  as  two 
fyllables,  upon  one  of  which  the  tone  was 
nuied,  and  upon  the  other  deprefled  f. 
And  thus  we  iee  that  thofe  languages  had 
in  this  matter,  all  the  variety  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit ;  for  every 
fjllable  among  them  had  either  an  acute 
accent,  or  a  gr^ve  accent,  or  both. 

But  how  much  was  the  tone  of  the  voice 
to  be  elevated  in  founding  the  acute  ac- 
cent ?  or  was  it  left  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  every  fpeaker,  to  raife  his  voice  more 
or  Icfs,  as  he  thought  proper  ?  If  that  was 


•  Sec  what  Mr  Fofter  has  very  well  faid  upon  this  fub- 
jeAt  in  his  E^aj,  pag.  38. ;  to  which  I  will  only  add,  that 
in  ibine  of  the  anticnt  Roman  monuments,  particularly  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  inftead  of  writing  the  charadler 
double  for  the  long  1,  they  wrote  a  great  character  thus,  /. 
There  is  reafon  to  think,  that  the  Greeks  wrote  in  the 
fitme  way»  before  they  invented  different  characlers  to  ex- 
prcfs  fome  of  their  long  vowels.  Plato,  in  the  Cratylus, 
pag.  282.  if  I  undcrftand  him  rightly,  fays,  that  they 
wrote  two  ef^Jilons  in  place  of  the  eta,  and  the  figure  of 
the  omega  is  plainly  the  two  omkrons  joined  together. 

\  In  this  way  the  circumflex  accent  is  explained  by 
Scaliger,  De  caujts  lingua  Latina^  lib.  2.  cap.  60. ;  and 
it  is  in  this  fenfe  we  are  to  under  (land  the  ancient  au- 
thors who  fpeak  of  the  circumflex,  as  being  a  middle  be- 
tween the  acute  and  grave, 

the 
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Ch.  4.  the  cafe,  it  is  plain-,  that  the  antients^  in 
fpeaking,  muft  have  often  run  into  cant ; 
for  an  elevation  and  fall  of  the  voice,  to  a 
certain  degree,  will  make  a  kind  of  fing- 
ing.     But  neither,  in  this  refpedl,  was  the 
Greek  language  defective ;   for  in  it  the 
boundaries  were  fixed  betwixt  the  melody 
of  fpeech  and  mufical  modulation.     This 
appears  from  a  paflage  in  Dionyfius  the 
Halicarnaflian's    treatife,    upon   Compofi- 
tion,  that  I  have  Co  often  quoted ;  which 
paffage,  if  it  had  been  rightly  underftood 
by  thofe  who   have    argued    againfl    the 
Greek  accents,  it  is  impoffible,  I  think, 
that  they  could  have  been  of  that  opinion; 
for  it  not  only  proves  the  exiflence  of  liich 
accents,  but  explains  moft  accurately  the 
nature  and  meafure  of  them.     I  will  tliere- 
forc  give  the  paiiage  rendered  into  Englilh ; 
but  before  I  do  that,  I  will,  for  the  fake 
of  thofe  grammarians  who  know  nothing 
of  the  principles  of  mufic,  explain  a  little 
of    the    nature    of    mufical    tones  ;    be- 
caufe  I  fufpecr  it  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  thefe  which  has  made  Mr  Fofter's  advcr- 
faries  not  give  fufEcient  attention  to  this 
pafHige. 

Tlie  Greeks  ufcd  the  fame  fcale  of  mu- 
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iic  that  we  uie,  viz.  the  diatonic  fcale,  Gh.  4. 
which  rifes  by  certain  intervals  or  degrees, 
from  any  given  pitch  of  the  voice,  called, 
ia  the  language  of  mufic,  the  fundamental^ 
to  that  note  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  oUave ;  and  the  degrees  or  intervals  by 
which  the  voice  rifes  to  the  octave,  are 
meafm*ed  by  numbers.  And  as  the  rife  is 
chiefly  by  what  is  called  tones^  the  fcalc 
has  from  thence  the  name  of  diatonic.  The 
interval  of  a  tone  is  as  8  :  9,  if  it  be  a 
greater  tone ;  or  of  9  :  10,  if  it  be  a  lefler 
tone  :  and  there  is  a  finaller  interval  iUU, 
called  Sijemitone^  which  is  as  15  :  i6.  By 
thefe  intervals  of  tones,  greater  and  lefler, 
and  femitones,  making  all  together  feven 
notes,  befldes  the  fundamental,  the  voice 
riies  in  a  natural  and  eafy  afcent  to  the 
odlave  above  mentioned,  which  has  that 
name  from  its  order  in  the  fcale,  being  the 
eighth  note,  including  the  fundamental,  to 
which  it  is  in  the  ratio  of  2  ;  i . 

Of  thefe  feven  notes  all  our  mufic  is 
compofed,  as  all  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage are  compofed  of  the  four  and  twen-- 
ty  elementary  founds.  For  though  in  mu- 
fic we  go  far  above  the  eighth  note,  it  is  by 
the  fame  intervals  ;    fo   that   all   further 

Vol.  II.  N  n  progrcfliou 
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Gh.  4-  progreflibn  upwards,  is  but  a  fepedtiicAi  of 
the  firft  feven  notes,  the  odlave  lerviiajg  al- 
ways for  a  new  fundamental.  This  way 
we  proceed  upwards  to  a  fecon<i,  third,  or 
fourth  o(5lave,  or  as  far  as  any  voice  or  in* 
ftrument  will  go  *. 

This  fcale,  though  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  divide  it  into  the  intervals  a- 
bove  mentioned,  yet  is  capable  of  being 
divided  into  intervals  very  much  fmaller. 
And  accordingly,  infome  fpeciefesof  the 
antlent  mufic,  the  fcale  was  divided  hot  only 
into  tones  and  femitones,  but  likewife  in-^ 
to  tliird  parts  of  tones,  and  eveft  the  fouith 
parts  of  tones,  which  laft  they  called  W/p. 
But  in  Aeir  diatonic  fcale,  they  proceeded, 
as  we  do,  by  tones  and  half-tones.  This 
progrei's  we  mark  by  numbers  2,  3,  4, 
and  lb  on,  reckoning  the  fundamental  al- 
wavs  one.  And  in  like  manner  the  an-^ 
tients  proceeded  ;  but  what  we  call  2^ 
fourth^  they  called  the  hccrtdtraf^ar ;  becaufe 


•  Ir  is  a  curious  problem.  How  it  comef  to  pais  that 
the  power  of  nature  can  go  no  farther  in  muiical  modu- 
Jailou  tliau  an  odlave  ?  The  tad  is  undoubtedly  fo^ 
bm  I  do  not  knov.*  that  it  ever  has  been  demonftrated, 
though  1  think  it  miv^ht  eafily  be  ib,  if  this  were  the  pro- 
per place. 

It 
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it  Went  throiigh  four  degrees,  including  Ch.,4, 
the  fundamental,  viz.  two  tones  and  a  ^^^^^'^^ 
lialf  above  the  fundamental.  And  the  next 
note,  which  we  call  the  fifths  conllfting  of 
three  tones  and  a  half  above  the  fundamen- 
tal, they  for  the  fame  reafon  called  X/a^Tim. 
And  the  odlave,  which  goes  through  all 
the  notes  of  the  fcale,  they  called  o/jeTa<ra)r. 
The  other  fteps  of  the  progrefs  they  mark- 
ed by  words,  as  wc  do,  exprcfling  their 
order.  Thus  the  firft  degree  above  the 
fundamental  they  called  Inom,  as  we  call 
it  a  fecond. 

This  being  premifed,  I  come  now  to 
the  paflage  before  us,  in  which  the  Hali- 
camaflian,  after  having  laid  it  down,  that 
the  beauty  of  compofition  confifts  in  the 
melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and,  laflly,  what 
Is  proper  or  fuitable  to  the  lubjcct  j  and 
after  having  told  us,  that  the  compofition 
of  words,  even  in  profe,  is  a  kind  of  mu- 
fic,  differing  from  finging  or  inltrumcntal 
mufic  only  in  the  quantity,  that  is,  the 
more  or  lefs,  not  in  quality  or  kind ; 
and  that  words  have  their  melody,  rhythm, 
and  other  things  above  mentioned,  as  well 
as  mufic  ;  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  me- 
lody of  words  as  follows. 

N  n  2  "The 
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Ch.  4.  "  The  melody  of  common  fpeech/'  fays 
he,  **  is  meafured  nearly  by  one  interval, 
*^*  that  namely  which  is  commonly  called  the 
**  hoLTTiv-n.  Nor  does  it  rife  beyond  three 
**  tones  and  a  half  towards  the  aCute,  nor 
•*  is  it  let  down  further  towards  the  grave, 
*^  But  every  word  has  not  the  fame  tone ; 
"  for  fome  are  founded  with  an  acute  tone, ' 
^*  fome  with  a  grave,  and  fdme  have  both. 
"  Of  thefe  laft  fome  have  the  acfute  arid 
^*  grave  blended  together,  jln  the  fame  fyK 
•*  lable,  which  are  called  circumfle^ed  Jyl^ 
**  labks  ;  others  have  them  on  different 
**  fyllables,  each  of  which  preferves  its 
**  own  proper  accent,  whether  grave  or 
^*  acute,  diftind  and  feparate  from  that 
**  of  any  other.  In  the  diffyllables  of  this 
**  kind,  the  one  is  grave  and  the  other  a- 
**  cute,  and  betwixt  thefe  there  can  be  no 
**  middle ;  but  in  words  of  many  fyllables 
**  of  whatever  kind,  there  is  but  one 
**  which  is  accented  acute,  while  all  the 
reft  are  grave.  This  is  the  melody  of 
fpeech ;  but  vocal  and  inflrumental  mu- 
**  fie  ufe  more  intervals,  not  the  S/arerTt  on- 
ly ;  for  beginning  with  the  XiaTa(r«r,  they 
go  through  the  S/a^mrt,  the  ItoLrvrtTctfQf,  the 
hxTOfof^  or  (as  it  ought  to  be  written) 

''  the 
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**  die  lirenr,  the  i/jLiromf,  and,  as  fome  think,  Ch.  4. 
«  etcn  the  8«^«  ♦."  '^^'^^ 

This  palTage  not  only  fhews,  as  I  have 
£dd^  that  the  Greek  accents  were  really 
notes  of  muiic,  but  alio  gives  us  the  mea- 
fare  of  them,  and  further  marks  the  dif- 
ference betwiitt  the  melody  of  fpeech  and 
mufic :  which  he  makes  to  con£ft  in  two 
things ;  Jirft^  That  the  melody  of  fpeech 
does  not  rile  above  a  fifth,  whereas  mufic 
goes  to  an  odlave,  or  much  higher;  2dly^ 
The  degrees  or  intervals  in  mufic,  either 


•  The  paflage  is  in  the  nth  feAion  of  the  treattfe  of 
CompofitioQ.  It  is  too  long  to  be  here  tranfcribed. 
There  it  no  difficulty  in  it  to  thofe  who  nnderftand  the 
language  and  the  fabjeA  ;  nor  was  it  poffible  that  the 
author  could  have  ufed  clearer  words  to  expreis  that  the 
accents  were  muiical  tones.    I  (hall  anXj  obfervc,  that 

when  he  fays  ft  fi»i  araca  y*  i  Xf|ic»  n  kftO'  «v  ^uopMv  xoy^  rarro' 

fun^  TK  mn*(  Ktytrai  reunof^  the  addition  to  the  word  Xr|i»-. 
of  the  deicription  of  «  xa6*  U  ^epi*v  \oyyt  r«ri-o^»ii,  is  only 
to  reinoTe  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  in  Greek.  For 
Mlif  (ignifies  either  the  whole  Ayle  and  compofition,  or  a 
fingle  word  or  part  of  fpeech,  in  which  laft  fcnfe  it  an- 
fwers  exa^Iy  to  the  Latin  word  di^iio.  In  each  of  thcfe 
fenffs  I  obferve  it  ufed  by  the  fame  author  in  the  third 
fedtion  (tf  the  fame  treatife.  I  have  therefore  tranflated 
it  fimply  by  iv^re/,  which  in  Engliih  is  not  ambiguous, 
without  the  addition  that  Mr  Foftcr  makes  of  '*  that  is 
*■  placed  in  a  fentence,''  pag.  142.  which  appears  to  me 
foreign  to  the  fcnfe  of  the  author. 

below 
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Ch.4«  below  or  above  the  fifths  are  exacUy* 
^^^"^^^^  marked.  But  that  was  not  the  cdjt  in 
fpcech  ;  for  the  voice  did  not  rife  exa^ly 
to  a  fifth  on  the  acute  accent,  but  near  to 
to-  it,  {dc  tyy^^  fo  as  fometimcs  to  be  a- 
bove  it,  and  fometimes  below  it ;  and  in 
falling  to  the  grave,  they  did  not  pitch 
cxadlly  upon  the  fourth,  third,  or  any 
particular  note  below  it.  And  this  muft 
neceflarily  have  happened,  as  the  voices  of 
the  fpeakers  were  of  greater  or  le£s  coin- 
pais,  or  their  ear  more  or  lefs  juft. 

But  there  is  another  difference  betwixt 
the  melody  of  fpeech  and  of  muiic,  ob- 
ferved  by  Ariftoxenus  *,  and  other  antient 
writers  upon  mufic.  That  the  melody  of 
ipeech  is  (runx^c,  or  continued,  while  mufi- 
cal  melody  is  IwnfAOLTtxoc,  or  diftinguiihed 
by  intervals ;  by  which  is  meant,  that  in 
fpeech  the  notes  fucceed  one  another  fb 
quickly,  that  the  intervals  can  hardly  be 
perceived  ;  whereas  the  intervals  in  mufic 
are    eafily    diftinguilhable,    the    different 

♦  Arijloxen.  Harmonics^  pag,  9.  in  the  Colleton  of 
Meibomius.  See  alfo  Gaudentius,  another  writer  oa 
inuric,  contained  in  the  fame  colleftion.     His  words  are, 

riic  rov  roror  rwro?  iu^px?^^**   f^^  ^'  Turm^inf  irmfmrnxirim,  c«l 
TO  0^,  xeu  «ir<br«Jur,  iu.  I9I  fuiif  irti^wot  Tmrwg* 

notes 
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botes  being  more  exadly  marked,  and  the  Ch.  4. 
voice  reding  longer  upon  them.  And 
therefore,  fays  our  author,  the  language 
of  paffion  is  more  mufical  than  common 
fpeech  5  becaufe,  when  we  are  afieded  by 
paifion,  we  generally  dwell  longer  upon 
the  iame  note. 

It  appears  therefore  to  be  exactly  juft, 
what  the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  that  the  me* 
lody  of  fpeech  differs  from  mufical  modu*^ 
ktion  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind  *. 

The 


•  The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  anticnt  mufic, 
is  UiEcn  from  the  authors  in  the  colledion  of  Meibomius. 
As  we  «re  upon,  the  fubjcA  of  analyfiog  language,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  how  wonderful  the  di{^ 
covery  was  of  this  analyfis  of  muiical  founds,  and  of  the 
application  of  numbers  to  mcafure  the  tones  of  a  voice  or 
inftnxment.  I  think  it  a  greater  difcovery  than  even 
that  of  the  analyiis  of  fpeech  into  its  elemental  founds ; 
becaufe  there  was  there  no  application  of  numbers  ;  and 
beiides,  that  analyfis  itfelf  appears  to  me  more  eafy  and 
obvious.  The  difcovery  is  afcribed  to  Pythagoras,  by 
thofe  writers  upon  mufic,  and  the  authors  of  his  life, 
who  tell  a  blundering  (lory  about  his  making  experi- 
ments with  a  firing,  llretched  by  different  weights.  And 
it  is  iatd,  he  difcovered  that  the  tones  were  in  the  ratio 
of  the  weights,  catens  paribus ;  whereas  the  faft  is, 
that  they  are  as  the  fquare-roots  of  the  weights.  But 
the  cuftom  of  Pythagoras*s  fcholars  was,  to  afcribe  to  him 
as  difcoverer  every  thing  he  taught  them.  And  we* 
piaj  as  well  fuppofc  that  bis  geometry,  theology,  and 

every 
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Gh.  4.      The  chief  objedlion  that  I  believe  many 


\,^'^>nU 


people  have  to  this  account  of  the  accents, 

is 


cverj  other  fctence,  taught  in  the  fchool,  was  cf  his  ia- 
vention.  The  truth  therefore,  I  believe^  is«  that  he 
brought  this  fcience  of  mufic  with  him  from  £g7pt,  a* 
long  with  other  fciences,  (for  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
taught  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  the  ofe  and 
knowledge  of  the  oAave,  which  they  had  not  before,  I 
have  not  the  lead  doubt).  Nor  do  I  think  fuch  a  difco- 
very  could  have  been  nude,  except  in  a  country  fuch  as 
Egypt,  where  there  was  a  dafs  of  men  fet  apart  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences.  And  befides  this  advantage,  a 
nation  muft  have  laQed  a  long  time,  and  advanced  £» 
in  other  fciences,  before  they  could  have  made  fuch  a 
difcovery.  Further,  we  know  very  well  that  mufic  was 
very  much  praAifed,  not  only  in  their  r^ligiQUs  qsoreBfiOr 
nies  ;  but,  as  Plato  informs  us,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  education  of  their  youth,  s^nd  regulated  by  law. 
And  he  fpeaks  of  pieces  of  mufic  of  their  goddeis  Ifis 
many  thoufand  years  old,  but  which  were  ftilJ  preierv'ed 
in  his  time.  See  Plato  de  Legibut^  lib.  3.  p.  789.  and  790* 
edit.  Ficini.  Now  1  cannot  conceive  how  they  coald 
have  been  preferved  for  fo  great  a  number  of  years, 
with  that  religious  exa^nefs  which  Plato  fnppoies,  an* 
lefs  they  were  noted,  or  fome  way  or  other  put  in  wri- 
ting* And  if  they  had  a  notation  of  mufic,  as  well  as 
of  fpeecb,  it  is  evident  that  they  muft  have  n^ade  the 
analy  fis  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

The  antient  art  of  mufic  appears  to  me  to  be  le& 
known  to  the  moderns,  than  any  other  antient  art ;  and 
accordingly  they  have  fallen  into  great  nuftakes  concern* 
ing  it.  I  will  venture  to  fay,  ths^t  we  have  not  even  a« 
idea  of  their  excellence  in  that  art,  becaufe  we  know  np? 
thi^g  of  two  kinds  of  their  mufic  which  were  the  moft 

excellept; 
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is  the  impradlicability  of  them.     For  how,  Ch.  4. 
will  they  fay,  is  it  poilible  that  the  voice 

fliould 


excellent :  for  we  know  nothing  but  the  diatonic  mufic, 
which  they  knew  alfo ;  but  it  was  among  them  the  mufic 
(ml J  of  the  vulgar  ;*  whereas  the  other  two  kinds,  viz.  the 
chromatic  and  ettharmonie,  were  the  mufic  of  the  learned, 
and  the  cohnoifleurs.  Now  the  mufic  of  thefe  two  kinds, 
proceeded  by  intervals  fo  fmall,  as  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  a  tone,  of  which  we  have  no  praAice,  nor  hardly  an 
idea,  except  what  we  may  get  from  an  ^Eolus  harp,  or 
the  mufic  of  the  birds.  And  the  later  antient  writers 
upon  mufic  tell  us,  that  thofe  two  kinds  of  mufic  were 
mnch  difufed  in  their  time,  and  that  hardly  any  body 
cop  id  be  found  that  was  able  to  praflife  them.  And 
Plutarch,  in  his  trcatife  of  Mufic,  fays,  that  even  as 
early  jas  his  time,  the  enharmonic,  which  was  the  mufic 
moft  efieemed  and  praftifed  of  old,  was  quite  neglecfled  ; 
die  interraU  of  it  not  underftood  ;  and  they  even  went 
ib  far  as  to  deny  that  the  divifion  of  the  femitone,  which 
they  called  /ff0>ic>  was  perceptible  by  the  fenfe,  edit.  Fro* 
irjf,  f.  558.  And  there  is  a  fragment  preifcrved  of  Lon- 
ginus,  where,  fpeaking  of  mufic,  he  applies  to  it  this 
verfis  of  Homer,  KxMf  oMf  ^xw^nr,  Wi  n  iVi» :  "  We  only 
"  hear  the  fame  of  it,  but  know  nothing  of  it." 

Further,  there  are  perfons  among  us  fo  ignorant,  as  to 
doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  that  the  antients  knew  and  prac- 
tifed  mufic  in  parts.  The  contrary  of  this  may  be  proved 
by  many  paflages  in  antient  authors.  I  will  mention  only 
two  or  three  that  I  think  have  not  been  uken  notice  of. 
The  firft  is  from  the  Sophifia  of  Plato,  pag.  177.  edit,  Fic» 
where,  fpeaking  of  letters,  he  fays,  fome  of  them  join  to- 
gether to  make  fyllables,  and  fome  of  them  do  not. 
Then  he  afks,  to  what  art  it  belongs  to  know  what  will 
join  or  will  not  join  with  what  ?  The  anfwer  is,  to 
the  grammatical  art.    Then  follows,  Ti  u  infi  r3r  rm  •• 

Vol.  II.  O  o  lt»» 
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Ch.4.  fhonld  ftart  at  once  up  to  a  fifths  fii>m 

of* 
tea 


6ne  fyllable  of  a  wend  Co  aaodier,  ai!ld  o& 


Immt  net  Cmftm  f^tyyK  i  ^f  ft*  »v«r;  — i  /mv  nc  myMywin^iiii'  rf 
1UU  liM  rt}(vw9  ixf^  yt^wm^xm,  futa^nac*  i  h  /n  rvnmtf  Jt^trnt-    The 

nseaninf^  of  which  is,  that  as  the  graaimarian  knows  what 
articulate  foands  will  mix  together,  and  what  will  nor ; 
itt>  the  fnufician  knows  what  notes  6f  mofic  will  mix  td* 
gether,  and  what  not.  Now  this  mixture  of  (biindsy  lik^ 
that  of  letters  in  a  fyllable,  can  be  nothing  el(e  biit  what 
'  we  tall  harmony.  The  n^xt  pafTage  1  (hall  mentbn  b  from 
Autarch,  in  his  ^afti&nesPUtdnicitf  ^here  he yrtrj  partictt^ 
taiydefcrtbes  the  way  in  which  the  acute  and  gntre  foundl 
^x  together,  and  the  effeA  which  that  mixture  produces. 
The  words  are,  '0{iSr  m**  yJif  i  rmxk  yifrtu.  tm^it  mCfm* 
^^  f§9  nal  •ffirtfrn  nt^t  rh  IwrWiv  4i  i(«rr'  Inn  U  ^itt&t  ^  §m^ 

Here  we  hare  harmony,  or  fymphony^  as  PJataick 
calls  it,  and  the  e£Fe^  of  it  upon  the  ear»  very  well  de« 
feribed.  For,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken,  it  will  bo 
found  by  experience,  that  the  acute  flrikes  the  ear  firft 
v^itb  a  quick  impulfe,  and  that  we  do  not  perceire  the 
■uxture.of  the  grave>  till  the  acute  begins  to  die  away. 
The  third  paflkge  I  ihall  mention,  is  from  Ijoi^iiuiSi 
De  Suhiimitate^  ft£i.  38.  where,  fpcaking  of  the  ^gure 
called  piriphrMfis^  he  fays,  it  is,  with  refped  to  the  pro- 
per exprcffion,  what  the  accompaniment  in  muiic  is  to 
the  melody  or  air,  as  it  is  commonly  called.     The  words 

are,  i^  yift  h  fiumxf  /id  tif  mtpmf^f  nxknftkm  I  wA^mc  fit»ir 
fmktyia^  *m  mc  xco'fsov  imroki  rvroj^M.      Here  We    have   9,   CQIl* 

cert  defcribed  as  exactly  as  is  poffible.  The  -n^fnc  f^jjK 
is  the  proper  expreflioa  for  the  air  or  melody,  which  is  or 
ought  to  be  predominant  through  the  whole  piece ;  and 
if  one  were  to  tranflate  into  Gttek  acc^tapmtnnai^  ooe 

ciftld 
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teo  upon  die  fame  fyllable,  and  thea  be  Ch.  4. 
let  4own  again  as  many  degrees,  and  as  ^^^''^"^ 

fuddenly  ? 

coaU  i)ot  find  a  more  proper  word  to  ezprcii  it  than 
wmfmfmrt'  ^^^  ^^  ^^7  ^  ob&Tvedv  that  in  order  to  make 
oy  the  fimile*  and  apply  the  cafe  of  the  periphrafe  to 
tlw  concert,  lie  vfes  the  word  ^ynxm,  ^ich  precifely 
dcnoCfs  $wmfa9MM€t.  The  laft  aathority  I  (hall  mention, 
B  from  the  abore-menttoned  treatift  of  Plutarch,  con- 
cerning Mufic,  where  he  g^ves  the  reafim  why  the  fmall 
infeennds  of  jSu,  enharmonic  were  not  pradifed  in  hit 
time,  namely,  becaafe  they  could  not  make  a  harmony* 
wliich  failed  them,  fag.  558.  tdk.  Frohem.  When  wo 
join  tbefe  aothoridei  to  tho&  comoxxily  quoted  from  A« 
afiodc,  Z)«  mutubf  and  Seneca,  it  makes  the  matter,  in  mf 
apprehfufion,  abfolutely  dear ;  and  indeed  the  very  de« 
filutim  they  give  of  confooance,  tx  fympbo^^  as  thef 
call  it,  decides  at  once  the  queftion,  wvf^^mm  i\  Irt,  faya 
£lia^  the  Platonic,  quoted  by  Ifaac  Voffius,  ia  his  trea« 

tift,  Djf  Viribut  rybtbmh  ^votf  k  itxatonn  ^kyyuf  oivniri  xoJ  Ccv 
fimtrt  imt^tnm  amrei,  ri  &uto  wruaig  wu  nfortfl  than  which  the 
Greek  language  affords  no  words  clearer  to  eKpre(s  what 
we  call  harmony,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  melody,  or 
mufic  by  fucceffion.  To  all  thefe  authorities  may  be 
added  what  our  late  travellers  into  the  South  iea  tell  us, 
of  the  mufic  of  the  New  Zealanders  in  their  concerts, 
which  they  iay»  to  the  befl  of  their  judgement,  was  in 
parts.  This  is  a  fadt  in  which  our  travellers,  though  not 
learned  in  mufic,  could  hardly  be  roiftaken.  And  if 
thofe  barbarians  have  fuch  mufic,  how  can  we  fuppofe 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  it  not  ? 

Let  ns  not  therefiore  believe,  chat  the  antients  were  fo 
ignorant  of  this  fine  art,  as  to  know  only  mufic  in  fuccef^ 
lion,  not  in  confonance.  I  believe,  indeed,  their  har- 
mony was  not  fo  complicated  as  ours,  in  which  the  air 
or  melody  is  often  loft ;  but  was  more  funple,  fo  that  not 

^  O  o  3  only 
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Ch.  4.  fuddenly  ?  But  a  very  ordinary  finger 
^^^^^^  finds  no  difSculty  in  this  ;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  any  man  who  has  the  leaft  ear 
or  voice  for  mufic,  could,  by  cuftom  fronoi 
his  earlicft  youth,  be  brought  to  do  it 
with  the  greateft  eafe  even  in  common 
fpeech.  Becaufe  therefore  we  have  not  a 
mufical  language,  we  ought  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  none 
fuch.     The  Chinefe,  at  this  day,  we  arc 

only  the  air  was  preferred,  but  the  words  fung  to  it 
were  diftin^ly  heard.  No  body  can  doubt  but  that  this 
was  the  cafe  of  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy.  And 
I  am  perfuaded,  that  when  Horace's  odes  were  fong  both 
to  lyre  and  pipe,  which  he  tells  us  was  done,  Epcd.  9. 
the  poetry  was  not  for  that  loft.  So  that  in  the  moficat 
compofitions  of  the  antients,  there  was  joined  together 
the  force  of  melody,  harmony,  and  poetry  ;  and  the 
more  anticnt  the  mufic  was  among  them,  the  more  fimple 
it  was.   This  Horace  tells  us  of  the  mu(ic  of  the  theatre  : 

Tibia y  non  ut  nunc,  onchaico  juncla  tubaque 
Mmula :  fed  tenuis  fimplexque  foramine  pauco 
yijpirarc  et  adcjfe  choris  erat  u/i/ij,  atque 
hiondum  Jpijja  nimis  copnpUre  fedilia  ftatu. 

Jrs  Pdti. 

And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic,  gives  this  fimpli- 
city  as  the  chara(flcriftic  of  the  antient  mufic.     His  words 

are,  Try  yap  oxiyo^^OfnoL^  xa\  ro  «TXOT>rr«,  %ou  t»»  ctt^^orvrm  t5c 
f£W<rixirc  irstvTt>.uc  «f;taix>»»  mat  on/fcCfCirxnr.        Opufcula    ^lorolut^ 

fag,  551.  cdic,  Frobettii,  Where  we  may  obferve  the  word 
oKtyoxof(*»t  which,  as  I  underftand  it,  denotes  a  fimple 
hariBony,  or  fmall  accompaniment. 

afTured, 
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allured,  have  a  language  of  that  kind ;  for  Ch.  4. 
they  give  di£ferent  tones  to  their  mono- 
fyllableSy  of  which  their  language  entirely 
coniiftsy  and  by  this  difference  of  tone, 
they  mJake  the  fame  word  to  fignify  nine 
or  ten  different  things.  So  that  it  would 
appear  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  ac- 
cents than  even  the  Greeks,  infbmuch 
that  ftrangers  among  them  think  they  are 
iinging  rather  than  fpeaking. 

Another  objedlion  is,  That  it  is  impof- 
fiblc  to  reconcile  this  accent  with  quantity, 
unlefs  we  were  to  lay  the  acute  accent  on- 
ly on  long  fyllables.     And  accordingly  I- 
faac  Voffius,  in  his  treatife  above  quoted, 
De  wribus  rhythmi^  maintains,  that  it  is  an 
error  to  lay  it  any  where  elfe,  and  that  in 
this  refpedl  the  accentuation  of  our  Greek 
books  is  altogether  wrong.     But  it  is  he 
that  is  in  an  error,  not  the  books,  and  a 
very  fhameful  error  for  a  learned  man, 
proceeding  from  his  not  diftinguifhing  ac- 
cent and  quantity :   for  in  the  fequel  of 
the  paffage  above  quoted  from  the  Hali- 
camaf&an,  fpeaking  of  the  violence  which 
the  muficians  of  his  time  offered  to  the 
profody  of  the  language,  he  gives  an  in- 
flance  from  a  chorus  in  the  Oreftes  of 

Euripides, 
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Ch./^,.  Euripides,  where,  in  tiie  word  iimt^Atn, 
^"^""^"^  inftead  of  giving  the  acute  tone  to  the 
fyllable  ^fo,  (which  undoubtedly  is  a  fhort 
fy liable),  the  mufician  who  fet  it  to  mufic^ 
or  fecit  modos^  according  to  the  Ladn  ex- 
preffion,  brought  it  down  to  the  fourth 
fyllable  of  the  word,  fciz.  -fa- ;  and  diis, 
by  the  way,  is  of  itfelf  evidence,  if  Dio- 
nyfius  had  faid  no  more,  that  the  accent 
was  a  real  tone  of  mufic.  And  befides, 
Voflius  ought  to  have  known,  that  in  a 
Latin  diflyllable  there  would,  according 
to  his  rule,  have  been  no  acute  accent  at 
all,  if  the  firft  fyllable  was  fhort,  becaule 
the  Latins  never  acuted  the  laft  fjdlablc. 
Now  it  is  an  invariable  rule  of  accendng, 
that  there  is  an  acute  accent  fbmewhere 
upon  every  word,  unlefs  it  be  an  enclitic, 
or  u&d  as  an  enclitic. 

It  is  therefore  moft  certain,  that  a  fliort 
fyllable  will  bear  an  acute  accent,  as  well 
as  a  long  ;  and  the  fadl  truly  is,  Aat  the 
acute  note,  by  its  quick  movement,  as  a- 
bove  explained,  tends  rather  to  fhorten 
than  lengthen  the  fyllable.  And  accord-* 
^^^Jy  i^  fome  Latin  words,  when  the  fyl- 
lable would  be  otherwife  long  by  pofition, 
it  is  fhratened  by  being  acuted,  as  in  6p-» 

fimc. 
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timt^  sirvilusy  pervehm^  P&mphilus^  where  Ch.  4. 
the  antepenult  fyUables  being  acuted,  are  ^•'^^•^^ 
therebi^  fhortened  where  they  would  other^ 
wife  be  long  *•  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
according  to  our  method  of  pronunciation^ 
(of  which  I  flball  fey  more  afterwards),  it 
is  Tcry  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  for  us  to 
acute  a  fyllable^  without  making  it  appear 
long  to  our  ears ;  but  we  ought  not  from 
thence  to  infer,  that  it  was  impoflible  for 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  to  do  fo.  I  am 
informed  by  a  perfon  whom  I  can  be- 
lieve t^  that  the  learned  among  the  Greeks 
do^  at  this  day,  in  their  pronunciation, 
make  the  diftindion  betwixt  accent  and 
quantity.  It  is  certain  that  they  both 
{peak  and  write  the  antient  language ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  may 
have  likewife  preferved  the  pronunciation 
of  it,  with  the  afliftance  of  thofe  accentual 
marks,  which  furely  are  not  of  modern 

♦  Thii  is  an  obfervation  of  Bifliop  Hare^  quoted  by 
Mr  Fofter  in  h»  cflay,  pag.  279.  where  there  are  other 
quotations  upon  the  fubjed  worth  reading. 

f  Dir  Turnbull,  who  was  long  in  the  Eaft,  and  much 
among  the  Greeks,  having  married  a  Greek  woman, 
and  is  a  man  of  learning,  as  well  as  worth.  He  is  now 
in  Florida,  with  the  colony  of  Greeks  that  he  carried 
thither. 

invention 
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Ch.  4,  invention  *.  And  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 
^^^'^^^  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  feys^  in 
one  of  his  letters  f*  that  he,  and  fome  of 
his  learned  friends,  fpoke  the  Greek  ac- 
cording to  the  antient  pronunciation,  and 
particularly  according  to  the  antient  pro- 
fody,  obferving  both  accent  and  quantity. 
I  have  only  further  to  add,  concerning 
the  Greek  accents,  that  as  there  is  nothing 
in  that  language  without  art,  that  can 
be  fubjeded  to  the  rules  of  art,  not  even 


*  They  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  hj  a  fatnoas 
grammarian,  Ariftophanes  of  Byzantium,  keeper  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  under  Ptolomy  Philopater  and  Epi- 
phanes,  the  fird  likewise,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  praili* 
fed  punAuation.  Accentual  marks,  however,  did  not 
become  of  common  ufe  till  about  the  feventh  century, 
when  we  find  them  in  manufcripts.  It  was  certainly  a 
ufeful  invention  for  prefervtng  the  genuine  pronuncia* 
tion  of  the  Greek  language ;  I  cannot  however  beftow 
fuch  an  elogium  upon  the  author  of  it  as  Mr  Fofter  does, 
who  fays,  that  pofterity  has  been  more  benefited  by  his 
difcovery,  than  by  the  writings  of  any  one  profane  au- 
thor of  antiquity,^ //i^.  191.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the 
marking  of  the  accents  was  ever  much  pra^ifed  among 
the  Romans.  Mr  Fofter  fays,  he  never  faw  but  one 
Latin  book  that  had  the  accents  marked  throughout,  and 
that  was  Grammatica  quadrilinguis  partitiones^  by  JehatH 
ties  Drofieus.  Paris,  1^44.  I  have  fecn  another,  viz.  a 
Virgil  in  the  poflciHon  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetotm  \  but  I 
have  forgot  where  or  when  it  was  printed. 

t  EpiJloL  ad  Epifcop.  Vinton,  p.  284, 

the 
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tfac  choice  of  their  primitive  words,  ac-  Ch.  4. 
cording  to  my  hypothcfis ;  fo  there  are  fix-  ^"^""^"^^ 
ed  rules  for  the  accents,  which  are  to  be 
found  Jin  the  Greek  grammars,  particular- 
ly in  that  of  Theodorus  Gaza,  who  treats 
it  as  a  material  part  of  the  language,  and 
not  as  a  thing  of  no  ufe,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  fome  among  us.  I  have  al- 
ready obferved  a  great  difference  betwixt 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  matter  of  ac- 
centing ;  the  Latins  never  putting  an  acute 
accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable,  which  the 
Greeks  frequently  did  ;  fo  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  all  Gxf^vTo^oi,  which  gave  to  their 
difcourfe,  and  to  themfelves,  the  appear- 
ance-of  great  gravity,  and  even  of  haugh- 
tinefs  and  aufterity  *.  But  at  the  fame 
time  it  gave  an  uniformity  and  fimilarity 
to  their  accentuation,  which  made  their 
language  much  lefs  fweet  and  pleafant  to 
the  ear ;  and  therefore,  fays  Quindlilian, 
who  makes  this  obfervation,  when  our 
poets   would    make    fweet- flowing   verfe, 

♦  Olymphdortis  in  /^rijfot.  j^trtypx,  pag,  27.  The  paf- 
fagc  is  quoted  by  Fofter  in  his  EJJay^  pag.  290.  ;  and 
Itkewife  another  to  the  fame  purpofe,  from  Gregory 
ThaumaturguS}  In  laudatione  Origenis, 

Vol.  IL  P  p  they 
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Ch.  4.  they  adorn  it  with  Greek  names  *,  fuch 
^^^""^^"^  was  the  effedl  in  the  judgement  of  Quinc- 
tiUan  of  thofe  accents,  which  modem  cri- 
tics condemn  as  corruptions  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

As  to  accents  in  Englilh,  Mr  Fofter, 
from  a  partiality,  very  excufable,  to  his 
country,  and  its  language,  would  fain 
perfiiade  us,  that  in  Engliih  there  arc  ac- 
cents fuch  as  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But 
to  me  it  is  evident  that  there  are  none  fuch ; 
by  which  I  mean  that  we  have  no  accents 
upon  fyllables,  which  are  muiical  tones, 
differing  in  acutenefs  or  gravity.  Fot 
though,  no  doubt,  there  are  changes  of 
voice  in  our  fpeaking  from  acute  to  grave, 
and  'uice  verfa^  of  which  a  mufician  could 
mark  the  intervals,  thefe  changes  are  not 
upon  fyllables,  but  upon  words  or  ienten- 
ces.  And  they  are  the  tones  of  pafllon  or 
fentiment,  which,  as  I  obferved,  arc  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  accents  we  are 
fpeaking  of.  Nor  fliould  we  confound 
with  them  either  the  general  tone,  which 
.  belongs  to  every  language,  or  the  particu- 
lar provincial  tone  of  the  feveral  diale<fls  of 

♦  Lib.  2.  caf.  10.     Sec  what  Foftcr  fays  further  tipoa 
this  fubjeft,  pag.  286. 

the 
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the  fame   language.     And   there  is  an-  Cli.4« 


odier  difference  betwixt  our  accents  and 
the  antient,  that  ours  neither  are,  nor 
can,  by  their  nature,  be  fubjedled  to 
any  rule  ;  whereas  the  antient,  as  we 
have  feen,  are  governed  by  rules,  and  make 
part  of  their  grammatical  art. 

But  what  do  we  mean  then  when  we 
fpeak  fo  much  of  accent  in  Englifh,  and 
difpute  whether  a  word  is  right  or  wrong 
accented  ?  My  anfwer  is,  That  we  have,  no 
doubt,  accents  in  Englifli,  and  fyllabical 
accents  too :  but  they  are  of  a  quite  diflR> 
rent  kind  from  the  antient  accents;  for 
there  is  no  change  of  the  tone  in  them ; 
but  the  voice  is  only  raifed  more,  fo  as  to 
be  louder  upon  one  fyllable  than  another. 
Our  accents  therefore  fall  under  the  firft 
member  of  the  divifion  of  found,  which 
I  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
namely,  the  diflindlion  of  louder,  and  foft- 
cr,  or  lower. 

That  there  is  truly  no  other  difference, 
is  a  matter  of  fadt,  that  muft  be  determined 
by  muficians.  Now  I  appeal  to  them,  whe- 
ther they  can  perceive  any  difference  of 
tone  betwixt  the  accented  and  unaccented 
P  p  2  fyllables 


\-OrN-/ 
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Ch.  4.  fyllablcs  of  any  word ;  and  if  there  be 
^■^^^^^^  none,  then  is  the  mufic  of  our  language 
in  this  refpedl  nothing  better  than  the 
mufic  of  a  drum,  in  which  we  perceive 
no  difference  except  that  of  louder  or  fofter, 
according  as  the  inflrument  is  more  or  lefs 
forcibly  ftruck. 

This  fort  of  accent  is,  if  I  am  not  much 
miftaken,  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguilhes 
our  language  from  other  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  the  French,  which  has 
no  fuch  accents,  at  leafl  none  fo  ftrong- 
ly  marked ;  and  a  Bricifh  man,  fpeaking 
French,  if  he  is  not  a  perfcdl  maftcr  of  the 
language,  difcovers  his  country  as  much  by 
the  emphafis  he  lays  upon  particular  fyl- 
lables,  as  by  any  other  mark.  And  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  the  Latin, 
from  which  the  French  language  is  for 
the  greater  part  derived,  and  likewife  in 
the  Greek,  there  was  little  or  no  accent 
fuch  as  ours  ;  one  thing  at  leaft  is  certain, 
that  no  antient  grammarian  fpeaks  a  word 
oflt. 

Of  what  ufe  this  accent  is  in  our  poetry, 
and  that  it  is  by  it,  and  not  by  quan- 
tity, that  our  verfe  is  made,  I  Ihall  have 
occafion  afterwards  to  fhew. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        V. 

Of  rhythm  in  general^  and  the  divifion  of 
it  into  the  rhythm  of  motion  without  founds 
and  the  rhythm  of  found.— Subdivi/ion  of 
the  rhythm  of  found  into  five  different  fpe- 
ciefes. — Of  that  fpecies  of  it  ivhich  is  call" 
ed  quantity  or  metre. — Verfe  in  Englifh 
not  made  by  quantity y  but  by  ivhat  nve  call 
accent. 


ICome  now  to  analyfe  the  third  and  laft  Ch.  5. 
thing  I  propofed  to  confider  belonging 
to  the  found  of  language,  namely  quantity. 
And,  in  treating  of  this,  we  muft  come 
back  again  to  the  general  idea  of  motion^ 
according  to  the  antient  method  of  treat- 
ing matters  of  fcience,  which  was,  to  a- 
fcend  to  what  is  moft  general  of  the  kind, 
and  from  thence  to  defcend,  marking  the 
feveral  fubordinate  fpeciefes.  And  in  this 
way  the  whole  nature  of  the  thing  was 
explained  in  its  utmoft  extent.  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  have  confidered  the 
e£Fe(Sls  of  quicker  or  flower  motion  in  the 

fame 
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Ch.  5.  fame  time,   the  firil  producing  what  is 
^^^'^^"^  called  acute  in  found,  the  other  what  is 
grave.     We  are  now  to  confider  the  du- 
ration of  motion,    or  its  difcontinuance, 
and  the  effeds  which  thefe  produce. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  mo- 
tion as  accompanied  with  found ;  but  in 
order  to  inveftigate  thoroughly  the  (ubjedi 
we  are  now  upon,  we  mud  confider  it  in 
general,  with  or  without  fbimd.  In  this 
way  confidered,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  betvnxt  different  mo- 
tions, or  parts  of  the  fame  motion^  in 
point  of  length  or  duration,  then  we  have 
the  idea  of  what  is  called  ryhthm.  In  this 
moft  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  rhythm  is 
faid,  by  an  antient  vmter  upon  mufic  *, 
to  be  perceived  by  three  fenies ;  namely, 
the  fight,  as  in  dancing ;  the  hearing,  as 
in  mufic  ;  and  the  feeling,  as  in  the  beat- 
ing of  the  pulfe.  In  all  fuch  motions, 
perceived  by  one  or  other  of  thole  fenfes, 
if  the  mind  difcover  any  relation  or  ana- 
logy, there  is  rhythm.  The  lad  fpecies  of 
rhythm  mentioned  by  this  author,  which 
falls  under  the  ienfe  of  touch,  does  not, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  make  the  fubjedl  of  any 

•  Ariftidcs  in  Mufic.  lib.  i.  /•  31.  Mcihm* 

art 
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art  or  icience.  What  we  are  txi  iay  of  Ch.  5. 
rhythm  therefore  will  be  confined  to  the  ^"^"^^^^^ 
other  two. 

When  in  any  motion  falling  under  the 
fcafe  of  fight,  the  mind  perceives  any  re- 
htioa  of  parts,  the  antients  called  this  by 
the  general  term  of  rhythm^  as  belonging 
to  motion  in  general,  or  they  called  it  /i/S- 
fMc  ^ikoc,  as  being  without  found ;  and  if  it 
was  accompanied  with  movements  or  at- 
titudes of  the  body,  it  was  called  fvi/ioc  ^x^- 
^^r^nfiw^  *.  And  this  was  the  rhythm  of 
dancing,  an  art  of  great  eftimation  among 
the  antients,  being  among  them  an  art  of 

*  See  Ariftocle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics^  where 
he  tells  us,  that  the  imitative  arts,  of  whieh  he  there 
fpeaks,  viz.  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  the  dithy- 
rambic  art,  and  the  mufic  of  the  flute  and  the  harp,  do 
all  imiute  by  rhythm,  by  words,  and  by  harmony ;  and 
thefe  either  afnnder,  or  mixed  together.  -^'Aracrai  /in  A>«/uf- 

Nu  Tt^nu  mtttrrxt  r«y  fju/Mra  iv  fvBfia^  xal  Xoy»,  xoi  apftMta'  rvroif 

If,  fi  ;t^ic,  i  fUfuy/avctS'  And  a  little  ai'ter  he  fays,  that 
dancing  imitates  by  rhythm  only.  -^^Awf*  ^  r3  fuBfijt  ^i^w 
nu,  X!^*€  dffmiact  St  tSu  if^ncra^  [perhaps  ratitf  has  fallen 

oat  of  the  MS*J«  ^— Koi    yif    im  hi  t5»  ^x^/MTilofavav   pvBfic.sn 

lofetnou  tmltHt  vm  a'«0«,  %m  irfulttf.  This  was  the  pantomime 
art,  which,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere,  was  brought 
to  fuch  perfedion  in  the  days  of  Auguftus  Cxfar,  that 
not  only  the  things  mentioned  by  Aridotle,  viz.  man- 
ners, paffions,  and  anions,  but  fentiments  of  every  kind, 
and  \diole  theatrical  pieces,  were  reprefented  by  it.  See 
wA  I.  fag.  309. 

imitation. 
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Ch.  $.  imitation,  by  which  they  reprdented  cha- 
^"^^^^^^  rafters,  manners,  and  fentiments  *.  And 
this  may  fuffice  at  prefent  with  refpedfc  to 
the  rhythm  of  motion  ^without  foimd^  as  it 
is  the  rhythm  of  motion  nvith  found  that 
is  the  fiibjcft  of  our  prefent  inquiry. 

This  rhythm  is  of  two  kinds  ;  for  it  is 
cither  of  founds  not  articulated,  which 
may  be  called  miiftcal  rhythm^  or  it  is  of 
founds  articulated,  and  that  is  the  rhythm 
of  language.  But  before  I  come  to  fpeak 
of  either  more  particularly,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to   premife  fome   things   concerning 

*  This  rhjthm  of  the  movements  of  the  bodf  was 
meafured  by  numbers,  as  much  as  the  notes  of  mufic,  as 
appears  from  a  paffage  of  Plato  in  the  Philebus^  p.  374. 
edit.  Fieini ;  where,  ipeaking  of  grave  and  acute  founds  in 
mufic,  and  their  inter\'als»  and  the  fyftems  that  are  made  of 
thefe  intervals,  he  adds,  *a  xanJovrff  01  7poflr6(*  ^raft^orav  ■/<;? 

roTf  UofUtotf  fXMvMc  TUiKm  «wr«  'APMONIAX.  '£?  rt  rait  Ktnncn 
iiu  rw  rotfULTo^  Iripa,  rotavru  ivnra  vafiir  ytyvofitva^  a  H  it  *APIO* 
MAN  /cfrpvOfiTTO,  Imv  umto,  paiwi  pv^/nu^  kciI  $ur^  IwwfAalHt*      FrOIB 

this  paflage  it  is  evident,  that  they  meafured  and  marked 
by  numbers,  the  ratios,  which  the  feveral  movements  of 
the  body  had  to  one  another  in  dancing,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  meafured  tbe  ratios  of  the  feveral  notes 
of  mufic ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  they  had  a  noution  for 
the  one,  as  well  as  for  the  other.  This  is  an  antient  arc 
entirely  loft ;  and  I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
it  ever  exifted,  at  leaft  I  have  not  met  with  any  critic  or 
antiquarian  that  fpeaks  of  thofe  movements  of  the  body 
being  fo  adjufted  and  commenfurated  to  one  another- 

the 
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the  rhythm  of  found  in  general,  which,  Ch.*^. 
Aough  it  be  eafily  apprehended  by  the  ^^^^^^^"^ 
i*nfe,  is  of  fomc  variety,  and  I  think  dif- 
ficulty in  the  fpeculation  ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  book,  antient  or  modern,  in  which 
it  has  been  fully  and  fcientiHcally  treated. 
And  firft,   it  is  evident,   that  without 
fome  change  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
found,  there  could  be  no  rhythm.     For> 
in  one*  continued  found  of  the  fame  tenor, 
without  interval,  or  diftindion  of  parts, 
the  ear  can  perceive  no  ratio  or  proportion, 
and  therefore  there  is  neither  rhytmh  nor 
number  *.    In  order  therefore  to  know  the 
luture  of  rhythm,  when  applied  to  folind, 
we  muft  confider  the  feveral  changes  and 
modifications  which  found  admits. 

The  firfl  and  moft  fenfible  variation,  is 
when  the  found  ceafcs  altogether.  This 
change  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
paii/i  or  ^op^  whether  in  mufic  or  in 
fpeaking :  and  it  admits  of  two  variations  ; 
for  it  is  different  according  to  the  Icngdi 

♦  This  IS  obfervcd  by  Cicero  ;  Numerus  autem  in  cm» 
iimimthne  null  us  ejl :  dijlihdio^  et  icqualiufn  ct  f.tfc  varh- 
rum  ititervallorum  fcrcujjio^  nutneruin  conficit ;  qutni  in  ca» 
dintih^ts  gtiitisy  quod  intervallis  dijlinguuntur,  notare  po-jumm^ 
In  amhi  prxcifitMte  mn  fr:Jj'umus ,   Dc  Orat.  lib.  3.  cap.  48. 

Vol.  II.  Qjq  or 
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Ch.  5.  or  fhortnefs  of  the  panfes,  or  according  to 
^'■^^'"^  the  frequency  of  them.  So  that,  belong- . 
ing  to  this  modification  of  found,  we  have 
two  fpecies  of  rhythm,  the  one  produced 
by  the  various  lengths  of  the  intervals^ 
the  other  by  the  various  diftances  or  inter- 
mediate fpaces  betwixt  thofe  intervals. 
For  if  the  mind  perceives  any  ratio  be- 
twixt the  lengtlis  of  the  intervals  them- 
felves,  or  of  the  diftances  betwixt  thern^ 
then  it  has  the  idea  of  rhythm  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly this  is  a  great  part  g£  die 
rhythm,  or  the  mafic,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, of  a  drum.  And  it  belongs  not  only 
to  mafic  and  liinguage,  bat  to  every  kind 
of  noife  in  which  the  mind  can  obfervc 
and  compare  any  intervals,  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  which  Cicero  gives,  in  die  paflage 
above  quoted,  of  the  tlroppings  of  water. 

Thele  arc  the  rhydims  produced  by 
ceflation  of  found ;  and  wc  are  next  to 
coaiider  thole  which  arife  from  the  changes 
of  ibund,  without  any  cefllition  or  inter- 
val, at  leaft  fuch  as  makes  a  paufe,  or  is 
diftindly  perceptible  to  the  ear.  For  in 
every  change,  or  diSercnt  modification,  of 
the  found,  there  is  of  necellity  fbme  in- 
terval.    iTius,  v/hen  a  mufician,  playing 

upon 
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ipon  an  inflrument,  goes  from  one  note  to  Ch.  5, 
nothor,  we  are  fure,  from  the  change  of  ^^■^'^^'^^ 
he  operarion  of  the  hand,  that  there  muft 
>e  fbme  interval  betwixt  the  two  notes, 
hat  is,  betwixt  the  motion  which  produ- 
ed  the  firft,  ancl  that  which  produces  the 
ift.  And  as  different  configurations  and 
notions  of  the  organs,  are  neceffary  for  the 
nunciation  of  different  fy  Uables,  t^ere  muft, 
i3r  the  iame  reafon,  be  neceflarily  an  in- 
erval  betwixt  thofe  fyllables.  But  as  nei* 
her  of  thefe  intervals  is  diftinclly  percep- 
ible  to  the  ear,  cither  in  fpeaking,  or  play- 
ag  on  an  inftrument,  they  are  accounted 
or  nothing  in  this  argument ;  and  the 
bund  of  different  notes  of  mufic  joined 
ogether  without  a  paufe,  and  of  fyllablcs 
Q  fpeaking,  and  even  of  words,  when 
hey  are  pronounced  quickly,  and  without 
ny  ftop,  is  held  to  be  continuous. 

The  queftion  then  is.  What  changes 
:ontinued  found  admits  of,  and  what  are 
he  rhythms  thence  arifing  ?  And  there  is 
me  obvious  change  which  very  llrongly 
hikes  the  Icnfe,  namely,  that  from  louder 
o  fofter,  or  ince  versa.  This  proceeds 
rom  a  ftronger  or  weaker  percullion  of 
he  fonorous  body,  which  produces  greater 
Qj:j  2  vibrations 
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Ch.  5.  vibrations  of  the  body,  and  confequently  ] 
^"■"'"^^'^  of  the  air.  By  greater  vibrations,  I  mean 
thofe  which  occupy  greater  fpace  in  their 
courfes  and  recourfes.  That  there  is  a 
rhythm  of  this  kind,  is  evident  from  the 
cafe  of  the  drum,  which,  befides  the  two 
rhythms  of  intervals  above  mentioned, 
has  alfo  this  third  rhythm,  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  loud  and  foft,  and  thefe 
three  together  make  its  whole  mufic ;  for 
it  has  neither  variation  of  tone  nor  length  1 
of  found. 

There  is  a  modification  of  found  fbme* 
thing  akin  to  this  laft  mentioned,  but 
carefully  to  be  diftinguilhed  fix>m  it,  1 
which  arifes  from  the  different  number  of 
vibrations  in  the  fame  time  produced  by 
one  percuffion,  according  to  which  the 
found  is  graver  or  acuter.  This  modifica- 
I  have  already  treated  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent  or  profody^  by  which  name  it 
was  known  among  the  antieats,  and  by 
them  carefully  diftinguiflied  from  rhythm, 
as  a  fpecies  of  thing  altogether  differeiit, 
though  they  have  been  confounded  by 
modern  writers. 

The  next  variety   in   continued   found 
I  fhall  obferve,  is  that  of  quick  and  flow. 

For 
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For  as  motion,  which  produces  found,  Is  Ch.  5. 
quicker  or  flower  in  the  fame  rime,  fo  alfo 
is  found ;  and  this  variety  of  found,  ari- 
fes  from  the  percufTion,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  produces  it ;  for  as  the  percufljon  is 
more  or  lefs  frequent  in  the  fame  time,  the 
found  is  quicker  or  flower.  And  this  is  e- 
vident  to  the  fenfe  :  for  if  we  make  but  one 
percuflion  upon  the  fonorous  body,  the 
found  dies  away  flowly ;  or  if  we  repeat 
the  percuflions,  but  at  intervals  of  fomc 
length,  the  found  continues,  but  is  flill 
flow ;  whereas,  if  we  repeat  them  faft,  it 
is  both  continued  and  quick.  And  here 
too  we  muft  likewife  carefully  diftinguifli 
betwixt  the  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  the 
found,  and  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  it : 
for  though  in  both  cafes  there  be  more 
motion  in  the  fame  time,  it  is  the  quicker 
and  more  frequent  vibrations  of  the  body 
Jiruck^  that  make  the  note  acute ;  where- 
as, in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  the  more  fre- 
quent motion  of  the  body  Jiriking^  that 
makes  the  found  quicker,  without  altering 
the  tone  of  the  fonorous  body,  whofe  vibra- 
tions continue  ftill  to  be  of  the  fame  num- 
ber in  the  fame  time.  And  if  the  percuflion 
\b  not  flronger,  they  continue  to  occupy 

the 
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Ch,  5.  the  fame  fpace  in  their  courfes  and  rccour- 
^^'^''^  fes.  And  the  only  cfFedl  pf  the  repeated 
percuffion  in  that  cafe,  is  to  prevent  them 
from  growing  lower  as  the  found  decays. 
And  hence  proceeds  a  fourth  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For,  if  the  mind  perceives  any 
analogy  betwixt  the  founds  in  point  of 
quicknefs  and  flownefs ;  if,  for  example, 
it  perceives  the  one  found  to  be  equally 
quick  with  the  other,  or  twice  as  quick, 
it  has  the  idea  of  t|iis  kind  of  rhythm. 

But  the  variety  of  nature  does  not  flop 
even  here  ;  for  there  is  one  variety  yet  to 
be  obferved  in  Continued  found,  and 
which  brings  us  diredlly  to  our  fubjeA 
It  is  the  variety  of  long  and  Ihort ;  for  as 
the  fame  motion  may  be  continued  a  Ihort- 
er  or  longer  time,  fo  may  the  fame  found. 
And  that  found  which  continues  any 
length  of  time,  w^e  call  a  long  founds 
and  that  which  continues  a  fhort  time,  we 
call  a  Jliort  found.  And  as  this  quality  of 
found  depends  entirely  upon  the  time  of 
its  duration,  it  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  time. 

For  explaining  this  quality  of  found, 
and  diftinguifhing  it  from  the  quality  a- 
bove  mentioned  of  quick  or  flow,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary   to   obfcrve,    that  when  found   is 

produced 
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prcxluccd  by  repeated  percuflions,  which  Ch.  5. 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  frequent,  make  it  ^^'^^'^^ 
quicker  or  flower,  it  is  not  altogether  con-* 
tmuouij  as  we  have  hitherto  confidered  it, 
ttof  one  found,  but  feveral  founds,  in  which 
the  ear,    when  attentive,    perceives  fome 
(Uftin^lion,  though  not  fufEcient  to  make 
what  we   call   a  paufe^    or  interval.     For 
when  the  mufician  repeats  the  fame  note 
by   different   percuflions,    and   more   fl:ill 
when  he  changes  the  note,  the  ear  per- 
ceives that  the  founds  are  diftinifl,    and 
not  one  and  the  fame.     What  is  it  then 
d^at  makes  this  famenefs  or  unity  of  found 
to  which  the  quality  of  long  or  fliort  be- 
longs ?   And  I  fay  it  is  continued  motion 
producing  the  found,  not  repeated  percuf- 
fions,  as  in  the  cafe  of  quick  or  flow  found. 
As,  for  example,  when  the  fiddler,  inftead 
of  repeating  the  percuflion  of  the  ft:ring 
with  the  bow,   (by  which  he  only  makes 
the   mufic  either   quicker    or    flower,    as 
the  percufl[ion   is  more  or  lefs   frequent- 
ly repeated),   draws   the   bow  acrofs   the 
ftring,    with   one    continued    and    unin- 
terrupted motion,  flill  keeping  his   finger 
upon  the  ftring  in  the  fame  pofition  ;  or  if 
the  player  upon  the  flute  continues  the 

fame 
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Ch,  5,  fame  infpiration  of  the  breath,  with  the 
^"''^''^^  fame  flops  of  the  inftrument,  then  it  is 
one  and  the  fame  note,  which  is  either 
long  or  fhort,  as  the  motion  which  pro- 
duces it  is  continued  longer  or  fhorter 
time,  without  interruption  or  change. 

That  this  is  truly  the  nature  of  a  long 
note  in  mufic,  is  a  fadl  well  known  to 
muficians  ;  for  every  one  of  them  will  tell 
you,  that  it  is  the  continued  motion  of  the 
hand  in  ftringcd  inftruments,  and  the 
continued  infpiration  of  the  breath  in 
wind  inftruments,  that  makes  a  leng  note^ 
And  when,  by  the  nature  of  the  inftru- 
ment, there  can  be  no  continued  fbund,^ 
but  only  repeated  percuflions  of  the 
ftrings,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  harpfichord, 
the  notes  are  all  of  the  fame  length,  with- 
out the  diftinclion  of  long  or  ftiort ;  fb  that 
the  only  rhythm  of  this  inftrument, 
is  the  rhythm  of  intervals  above  ex- 
plained, and  of  quick  and  flow.  Nor  has 
it  what  is  properly  called  time^  but  its 
whole  mufic  is  a  jingle  of  founds,  differ- 
ing in  acutenefs  and  gravity,  and  diverfi- 
fied  by  different  paufes  and  ftops,  or  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  quicknefs  or  flownefs. 
This  is  the  nature  of  long  and  ffiort  in 

mufic 
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mufic.    And  as  to  language,  when  we  con-  Ch,  5* 

tinue  the  motion  of  the  breath   in   the 

pronunciation  of  a  vowel  for  fhorter  ot 

longer  time,  we  make  the  vowel  long  or 

fliort.     When  it  is  made  long,  it  appears 

to  be  doubled  in  the  pronunciation.    Thus 

when  we  foiuid  a  long,  we  found,  as  it  were 

oa ;    and    accordingly    the    antient    La- ' 

tins,  as  we  fhall  fee  afterwards,  exprefled 

die  long  vowel  by  doubling  the  charadler. 

And  this  is  the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of 

rhythm.     For  if  the  mind  perceives  any 

ratio  betwixt  founds  with  refpedl  to  theii? 

length  or  fhortnefs,  then  it  has  the  idea  of 

this  .kind  of  rhythm,  which  in  mufic  is 

commonly  called  tifne;   but  in  language 

the  antient  authors  call  it  by  the  name  of 

the  genus,   rhythm ;    whereas,  in  modem 

authors,  it  is  commonly  diftinguifhed  by 

the  name  of  quantity. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
diflFerent  kinds  of  rhythm  belonging  to 
found,  which  I  have  made  to  be  five ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  nature  of  the 
tiling  admits  of  any  more.  For  all  found 
is  produced  by  motion.  Now  all  motion 
is  cither  interrupted  by  paufes  or  inter*- 
vals,  or  it  is  without  fuch  interruption,. 
Vol.  II.  R  r  If 
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CH.  5.  If  it  be  interrupted,  either  the  intervals  are 
greater  or  lefs,  or  the  diftances  betwixt  the 
intervals  are  greater  or  lefs.  And  hence  arife 
the  two  firft  kinds  of  rhythm  I  mentioned, 
belonging  to  the  intervals  of  found.  A- 
gain,  if  the  motion  be  not  interrupted, 
then  it  is  either  more  or  lefs  vehement ; 
^nd  hence  arifes  the  third  rhythm  I  men- 
tioned, of  loud  or  foft  in  found :  or  it 
confifts  of  parts,  which  the  car  diflin- 
guifhes  ;  and  thence  arifes  the  fourth  fpe- 
cies  of  rhythm,  that  of  quick  or  flow,  ac- 
cording as  the  parts  fucceed  one  another 
quickly  or  flowly  :  or,  laftly,  the  motion  b 
altogether  continuous^  (6  that  the  car  diP- 
tinguiflics  no  parts  in  it,  and  then  the 
found  is  either  long  or  ftiort ;  which  makes 
the  fifth  and  laft  fpecies  of  rhythm.  All 
kinds  of  rhythm  therefore  belong  either  to 
the  intervals  of  found,  or  to  the  found  it- 
lelf  confidered  without  intervals.  Of  the 
firft  kind  are  two  ipeciefes  of  rhythm,  of 
the  laft  three  *. 

Of 

•  Snidas,  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  ^uifog,  after 
fpeaking  of  the  rhythm  of  mufic,  has  thefc  words,  'o  fin 

h  i*»  ru9  dxJuev  fvQ/AOf  xara  to  Cpx^v  not  CptUv  ;^cEf«xr«fi{ir«i.  i 
It  txl  t3  vpo^ftKV  XoyM,  Kara  to  ftaxfcv  %ou  Cpa;^v,  oo'Xip  fU90c  jud 
fttiTp9f  hMytrmt'     ft»  iri  t5»  xenrtKow  ii  Xoya*  ravrei  ^tttfStrm^   «XA« 

Mu  iW  Ttff  fwrofoun,    UpoQ  whicli  paflkge  it  may  be  ob- 
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Of  thcfe  feveral  kinds  of  rhythm,  the  Ch.  5. 
two  firft,  relating  to  paufes  or  flops,  be-  ^"^^^^^ 
long  to  language,  as  well  as  to  mniic.  They 
are  however  no  part  of  the  grammatical 
art,  and  therefore  are  not  the  fubjed  of  our 
prefent  inquiry,  but  belong  rather  to  an- 
othef  art,  namely  rhetoric  *.  The  third 
kind,  relating  to  loudnefs  or  foftnefs,  mud 
be,  as  I  have  already  laid,  by  its  nature, 
as  various  as  the  different  occafions  of 
fpeaking ;  and  therefore  it  is  not,  fo  far  as 

iervedt  imo^  That  there  is  no  mention  here  at  all  of  the 
rhythm  of  intervals,  for  this  reafon,  no  doubt,  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  fort  was  not  reduced  to  any  art.  ido^ 
With  TtfytSL  to  the  rhythm  of  found  itfelf,  there  is»  for 
the  fame  reafon,  no  mention  of  the  rhythm  of  loud  or 
toft  \  hot  the  other  two  are  mentioned,  as  being  well 
known  in  mufic,  and  comprehended  in  the  art,  viz.  Ihort 
or  long,  and  quick  or  flow,  or,  in  the  language  of  mo- 
dem mufic,  adagio  and  piano.  But  with  rcfpeft  to  lan- 
guage, or  fpeech,  he  mentions  only  one  of  thcfe  two,  viz. 
long  or  fliort,  which  alone  made  what  is  called  /or^,  or 
meirc, 

*  Under  this  Kead  it  is  treated  of  by  Cicero,  //3«  ^, 
De  Oratore^  cap.  44.  where  he  lays.  That  (lops  in  the 
proper~place  belong  to  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  diftin- 
gatfh  an  orator  from  a  vulgar  man.  His  words  are, 
N9qu9  eft  ex  mubh  res  una  qua  magis  oratarem  ab  trnpnito 
dicimdi  ignaroque  dijlinguaty  quam  quod  ille  rudis  ipcondtte 
jmmdit  quantum  fe^ejl  \  et  id  quod  dicii  fpiritu  non  arte  deter ' 
mhtat :  orator  autem  fie  illigat  fententiam  verhuf  ut  earn  nu* 
wuro  quodam  e^nf/eifatur  et  adftri{fo  et  foluto. 

Rra  I 
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Cb.  5.  I  know,  comprehended  in  any  art.  TTiis 
^"'^'^^  is  alfo  the  cafe  of  the  fourth  kind,  arifing 
from  different  degrees  of  quicknefs  or 
flownefs,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  concerns  lan- 
guage. So  that  it  is  only  the  laft  kind, 
relating  to  the  length  or  diu-ation  of  found, 
which  belongs  to  the  grammatical  art. 

It  is  well  known  in  mufic,  as  I  have 
faid,  under  the  name  of  time.  For  as  the 
idea, of  time  aiifes  from  motion,  fb  by 
time  is  motion  of  all  kinds  meafured, 
and  particularly  the  motion  of  mujQc,  I 
ihall  fay  nothing  further  of  this  mulical 
rhythm,  except  to  obferve,  that  the  an- 
^ents  were  very  accurate  in  it,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe ;  for  they  meafured  it  by  feet,'' 
as  they  did  the  rhythm  of  their  language, 
and  had  dactyls  and  fpondees,  and  the 
Jike,  in  th?ir  mufiq,  a§  w^lj  as  in  their 
poetry  *. 

As  to  this  rhythm  in  language,  we  have 
^the  idea  of  it  when  we  perceive  any  rela- 
tion or  ajialogy  betwixt  articulate  founds 

*  Sec  the  antient  writers  upon  mufic,  colleAed  by 
Mcibomlus.  Sec  alfo  Quin^ilian,  /ib,  1.  cap.  10.  where 
he  tells  the  ftory  of  Pythagoras,  who  allayed  the  tIoIcdcc 
0f  a  young  man,  by  caufuig  the  mufician  mutara  mod^s 
in  iPQNO^VMt 

ia 
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in  point  of  length  or  duration.     This  defi*  Ch.  5. 
nition  extends  to  all  the  founds  of  a  Ian-  ^^^^^"^"^ 
guage,  words  and  fentences,   as  well  as 
fyllables :  but  the  grammatical  art  confi- 
ders  it  only  in  fyllables ;  and  then  it  is  ex- 
prefled  in  Englifli,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
by  the  name  of  quantity  *,  which  is  the 
proper  fubjedl  of  this   chapter.     It  was 
meafured  among  the   antients    by  what 
they  called  feet^   which  confided  of  fyl- 
lables two  or  more  ;  and  when  the  rhythm 
was  thus  meafured,  it  took  the  name  of 
/uTfov  or  metre. 

*  This  property  of  tbe  found  of  langa^gey  though  it 
lie  called  in  Englifb  by  the  general  name  of  quantity,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  quantity  of  a'language.    Scaliger»  in 
Jus  Tcry  learned  work,  De  caujts  ling.  Lat,  lib.  2.  cap,  53. 
makes  it  but  a  third  part ;  for,  fays  he,  the  voice  in  lan- 
guage has  three  dimenlions,  lengthy  breadth ^  and  height. 
And  Prifcian  before  him  had  faid.  Vox,  dum  tangit  audi' 
tmm^  trifartiti  dhiditur,  fciz,  altttudme,  lat'ttudine,  longitU'- 
A#.     Habit  quldem  liter  a  altitudinem  in  fronunciatione,  ia- 
^admem  in  fpiritu,   longitudinem  in  tempore.     The  fpirit, 
which  thefe  authors  call  the  breadth  of  the  found.  I  have 
already  explsuned,  under  the  head  of  articulation ;  the 
height  too  1  have  given  an  account  of,  under  the  article 
of  accent ;  and  I  Ihall  only  add  here,  that  it  is  always 
ezprefled  in  Greek  by  the  word  raur^f,  though  that  be  a 
general  name,  which  might  apply  to  any  of  the  three 
dimenfions,  and  particularly  to  the  length  as  well  as  to 
the  height.    The  length  is  the  fubje^  we  are  now  upon. 

The 
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Ch.  5.  The  analyfis  of  this  kind  of  rhythm  is 
into  fyllables,  which  are  either  long  .or 
fhort.  And  it  was  by  the  various  comlu* 
nations  of  thefe,  that  the  rhythm  of  their 
language  was  formed,  whether  the  loofer 
rhythm  of  their  profe,  or  the  regidar 
rhythm  of  tlieir  verfe.  But  what  at  pre- 
fent  we  are  concerned  with,  is  the  nature 
of  their  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  which 
are  the  elements  of  this  part  of  their  lan- 
guage. 

And  it  is  here,  as  in  accents,  or  notes 
of  mufic,  there  is  nothing  abfi^ute,  but 
all  is  relative  ;  for  there  is  not,  nor  cannot 
be  by  nature,  any  fixed  flandard  for  the 
length  or  fhortnefs  of  fyllables.    All  there- 
fore that  art  can  do,  is  to  afcertain  the  ra- 
tio that  a  long  fyllable  has  to  a  fhort.    And 
this  the  grammarians  have  fixed  to  be  as 
two  to  one.      And   thus  all  fyllables   in 
Greek  and  Latin,  compared  together,  arc 
either  of  equal  length,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
two  to  one.    It  is  not  however  eiadlly  true, 
that  all  fhort  fyllables  are  of  equal  length, 
or    all    long;    but    fome  fhort   fyllables 
are    fhoiter    than    others    likewife    fhort, 
and  fome  long  fyllables  longer  than   o- 

thefs 
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diers  *.     But  in  the  metrical  art,  this  dif-  Ck  5. 
ference  is  not  attended  to,    and  all  the 
ftiort  fyllables  arc  held  to  be  equal  to  one 
another,  and  all  the  long  f- 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  What 
makes  a  fyllable  long  or  ftiort  ?  And  it  is 
either  the  vowel  or  the  confonants  which 
foUaw  after  the  vowel.  If  the  vowel  be 
kmg,  the  fyllable  is  neceflarily  long,  whe- 
ther any  confonants  follow  after  the  vowel 
or  not.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vowel 
be  (hort,  the  fyllable  is  fliort,  unlefs  two 
or  more  confonants  follow,  either  in  the 
fame  fyllable,  or  in  a  ftibiequent  fyllable, 
which  neceflarily  retard  the  pronunciation 
fo  much,  as  to  make  the  fyllable  long ; 
but  it  is  not  fo  long  as  if  the  vowel  were 

*  This  is  oblenred  by  the  Halicarnafl!ian,  in  his  excel- 
lent treatife  of  Compofitbn  fo  often  quoted;  and  he 
exemplifies  it  with  refpeA  to  the  (hort  fytJahles  by  tbe 
words  iTof ,  ^flf ,  rporof ,  rpofof,  where  the  firft  fyllable  is  fiiort 
in  them  all,  though  in  the  fecond  it  be  longer  than  in 
the  firft,  in  the  third  ftill  longer,  and  in  the  fourth  long- 
eft  of  all.  And  with  refpc<5l  to  long  fyllables,  he  fays, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  vowel  ",  with  three 
confonants  before  it,  and  one  after  it,  as  in  the  word  vrxnt, 
makes  a  longer  fyllable  than  when  it  is  fimpiy  by  itfelf. 
fed.  IS. 

^mMfm  3nr.     Longin^  U  ^f»Kiy9fiiifM(t  ad  Hcfhacjiionh  Enchei^ 
ridU»B 

long : 
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Ch.  5.  long :  and  in  fbme  cafes  it  is  fhoitencd,  as 
^"^"^^^  when  one  of  the  two  confonants  following 
is  a  liquid ;  or  though  both  be  mute,  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  if  the  acute  ac- 
cent is  put  upon  it,  the  fyllable  is  fhort- 
ened,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  word  optim^f 
and  fome  others,  which  I  obferved  before* 
And  fo  nice  were  the  antiients,  that  they 
diftinguifhed  by  their  pronunciation,  whe- 
ther the  vowel  in  a  fyllable,  long  by  pofir« 
tion,  was  of  itfelf  long  or  fhort  *. 

The  only  thing,  therefore,  in  this  ana« 
lyfis  that  further  remains  to  be  confiderod^ 
is,  what  it  is  that  makes  a  vowel  long  or 
fhort.  And  I  fay,  a  vowel  is  long  two 
ways;  either  by  continuing  the  impuli^ 
of  the  breath  double  the  time  that  is  (pent 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  fliort  vowel,  and 
fo  enunciating  the  vowel  in  the  manner  it 
was  antiently  written  by  the  Latins  f ,  as 

I 

♦  This  obfcrvation  I  owe  to  Mr  Fofter,  who,  in  his 
eflay,  p*  35*  quotes  a  pafTage  from  Gellius,  where  he 
fays,  in  the  word  unSlito,  the  firfl  vowel  is  pronounced 
long ;  whereas,  in  di^iiOy  the'firfl  was  pronounced  (hortf 
though  they  are  ceruinly  both  long  by  pofition. 

f  This  was  pra^ifed,  fays  QuinAih'an,  lib,  i.  cap.  7, 
down  to  the  time  of  Accius,  and  even  longer :  Ufyue  ad 
Mcium  ei  ultra  porredas  fyllabas  geminis  vnalihut  fcrip* 

finatU 
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1  have  already  obferved,  or  by  incorpora-  Ch.  5- 
ting  it  with  another  vowel,  and  making  it 
what  is  called  a  diphthong.     If  neither  of 
thefe  was  done,  it  was  a  (horc  vowel. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  quantity;  but  I  hold,  that  nei- 
ther their  quantity  nor  their  accent,  tho' 
diey  make  their  languages  mufical^  and 
mod  pleafing  to  the  ear,  are  eflential  to  the 
nature  of  language.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
I  'think,  to  be  poffible,  that  a  language 
ihould  be  pronounced,  without  the  fylla- 
bles  being  diflinguiihed  by  mufical  tones. 
And  I  have  fhewn,  that  this  in  fad  is  the 
cafe  ctf  the  Enghfli,  and,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  of  evei'y  other  language  in  Europe. 
I  think  it  mud  alfb  be  admitted  to  be  pof^ 
fible  at  lead,  that  a  language  may  be  pro- 
nounced fb  as  to  make  all  the  fyllables  of 
an  equal  length;  and  the  queftion  is,  How 
this  matter  dands  with  refpe<5l  to  the  mo- 
dem languages  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly the  Englifh  ? 

There  are  fome  learned  men,  fuch  as  Mr 
Foder,  who  would  willingly  afcribe  to  the 

ferunt*  Thus,  in  place  of/;«/,  they  wrote  eerjii\  in  place 
of  idi,  eed:\  in  place  of  Hboy  Ulbo ;  in  place  of  dico,  dcicQ  ; 
in  place  o£  cogo,  coaor,  &c.     See  Fofter,  /»a£,  39. 

Vol.  ir.      ■  S  f  Englifh 
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Ch.  5.  Englifli  language  every  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  antient  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  a- 
mong  others,  their  quantity;  and  they 
endeavour  to  make  out,  that  our  verfe  runs 
upon  the  fame  kind  of  feet,  and  almoft  as 
many  in  number,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verfe.  On  the  contrary,  a  French  au- 
thor *,  in  a  differtation  publifhed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres^ 
trol.  12.  p.  91.  concerning  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  antients  and  moderns  in  point 
of  genius  and  learning,  afferts,  that  there 
is  no  quantity  at  all  in  modern  languages, 
and  that  their  fyllables  are  neither  long 
nor  fliort ;  and  that  therefore  the  verfe,  in 
fuch  languages,  is  only  made  by  the  num- 
ber of  fyllables,  and  the  rhyme.  Nei- 
ther jof  thefe  contending  parties  is,  in  my 
apprchenfion,  right ;  but  the  truth,  as  it 
often  happens  ia  fuch  cafes,  lies  betwixt 
them. 

And,  in  the  Jijjl  place,  With  refped  to 
tlvc  Englifli,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  there  are  feveial  fyllables  in  it  v^hich 
are  pronounced  long :  for  we  have  diph-* 
thongs  in  onr  language,  which,  if  they 
are  fully  founded,  are  neceffariiy  long  in  all 

•  M.  L'Abbc  Gcdoyn. 

languages* 
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languages.  Thus  who  can  deny,  that  the  Ch.  5. 
diphthong  oa  is  long  in  the  word  coaty  and  ^^^"^^^ 
that  the  fimple  vowel  0  is  fliort  in  the 
word  cot^  or  cottage.  The  fame  is  true  of 
the  diphthong  oi  and  oy  in  the  words  oilj 
boily  boy^  and  the  diphthong  ou  and  oiv  in 
the  words  hour^  oivl^  boivl^  &c.  We  have 
alio  fbme  firigle  vowels  that  are  pronoun- 
ced fometimes  like  diphthongs,  and  make 
the  fyllable  long.  In  this  way  the  0  is 
frequently  pronounced,  as  in  the  words 
Holy^  Ghojlj  &c.  where  the  0  is  founded 
as  if  it  were  the  diphthong  oa.  In  like 
manner,  u  is  often  founded  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  eti ;  and  i  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  ai;  and  a  too  as  if  it  were 
the  diphthong  au.  But  I  fay,  firft.  That 
fiippofe  all  fuch  fyllables  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced fliort,  as  is  generally  done  by 
the  common  people  in  Scotland,  it  could 
not  be  faid,  that  the  language  was  eflen- 
tially  changed ;  though,  I  own,  the  beauty 
4nd  variety  of  its  pronunciation  would  be 
greatly  impaired.  And  for  proof  of  this, 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  language  fpoken  in  this  way  would  be 
underftood  by  an  Englifliman,  and  is  ac- 
tually underftood  when  fpoken  fo  by  a 
Scotch  peafant,  though  perhaps  he  might 
S  f  2  be 
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Ch.  c.  be  at  a  lofs  for  fome  vords.     Whiereas,  if 

>!f^y^^  the  Greek  and  Latin  had  been  fb  fpoken  t9 

an  antient  Greek  or  Roman,  I  am  perfua- 

ded  he  would  not  have  been  aljle  ip  mak^ 

fcnfe  of  it. 

But,  2d(yy  I  fay,  That  for  one  fyllable 
in  Englifh  that  is  thus  long,  there  are  at 
lead  twenty  that  are,  as  the  Frenchman 
fays,  neither  long  nor  Ihort ;  that  is^  are 
all  equally  either  long  or  fliqrt,  a^  yoij. 
plcafc,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
^mong  them.  For  the  vowels  among  us, 
unlefs  where  they  are  ufed  as  diphthongs^ 
have  no  fixed  ftandard  of  quantity,  nor  are 
diftinguiflied,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  intQ 
long  and  fhort ;  neither  are  they  n^ade  lon^ 
even  by  pofitipn,  unlefs  where  there  hap- 
pens to  be  an  accent  upon  the  fyllable,  a$ 
in  the  word  fiibaltern;  where  it  is  evident^ 
that  the  fyllable  al  ought  to  be  long  by 
pofition :  but,  neverthelefs,  as  it  is  not  ac- 
cented, it  is  clearly  pronounced  v^ry  fliort. 
And  fuch  is  the  vehemence  of  our  accents, 
that  every  fyllable  which  follows  the  accent- 
ed, is  not  only  ihort,  but  almoft  loft  in  the 
pronunciation.  And  the  accented  fyllable 
itfelf  cannot  be  faid  to  be  long  :  for  even 
the  acute  accent  among  the  antients,  as  I 
.obfcrved  before,  has  a  tendency  to  fliorten 

the 
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the  fyllable,  and  much  more  the  rapidity  Ch,  5. 
with    which    our    manner    of  accenting  ^-^>^^^ 
throws  out  the  fyllable.     So  that  truly  the 
accented  fyllable  is  not  longer  than  the 
fdij    but  only  louder,    and  pronounced 
with  more  violence. 

If  this  be  truly  the  genius  of  the  Englifli 
language,  the  reafon  is  plain,  why  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  verfe  made  by 
quantity,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Latin : 
f<3r  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fyllables 
being  all  of  an  equal  length,  we  cannot  fo 
mix  long  and  fhort  together  as  to  make 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  poetry. 

But  what  the  Frenchman  fays  in  general 
of  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe, 
that  their  verfe  is  made  only  by  rhyme, 
and  the  number  of  fyllables,  is  not  true 
of  the  Englilh  verfe:  for  the  accent  is 
as  neceflary  to  oiu:  verfe  as  the  number 
of  fyllables ;  and  as  for  rhyme,  it  is  not 
ijecefFary  at  all.  And  when  I  come  to 
fpeak  of  our  verfification,  I  will  endeavour 
toflhew,  that  by  the  means  of  our  peculiar 
manner  of  accenting,  we  make  a  better 
kind  of  verfe,  and  of  greater  variety,  than 
gny  other  nation  in  Europe. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  if  the  reader  is 

not 
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Ch.  5.  not  convinced  by  what  I  have  faid  of  otir 
^''^^^^  verfe  being  made  by  accent,  and  not  by 
(quantity,  let  him  take  any  Englifh  verfe, 
Whether  blank  or  rhyming,   long  or  fliort, 
and  let  him    make    every    accented   fyl- 
lable  either  long,  fuch  as  fome  fyllables 
i?7hich  1  have  allowed  to  be  fo  in  the  Eng- 
lifh language,  or  fhort,  as  he  pleafes,  and 
try  whether  that  will  alter  the  meafiirc  of 
'the  verfe,   the  fyllables  ftill  continuing  to 
be  accented ;    and  if  it  does  not,   that,  I 
think,    is   demonftration,    that   it   is   not 
quantity,  but   accent,   which   makes  our 
verfe.     Take,  for  example,  the  firft  v^rle 
of  the  Paradife  lojl:  "  Of  man's  firft  difo- 
**  bcdience,  and  the  fruit/'     Here  the  five 
accented  fyllables  are,  marts^  dif^  be^  and^ 
.  fruit.     Now,   take  any  or  all  of  thefe,   and 
alter  them,  with  refped  to  quantity,   as 
you  pleafe,   and  you  will  not  injure  the 
verfe.     Take,  for  example,  the  firft,  matis^ 
and  make  it  moaiis^  which  is  certainly  a 
longer  fyllable,   or  make  it  mas^  which  is 
a   ftiorter  fyllable,    and   the  verfe  is   the 
fame.     Or  take  any  of  the  unaccented  fyl- 
lables,   and  make  them  either  longer  or 
Ihorter,    and  there  will  be  no  change  in 
the  verfe.     Thus,  the  unaccented  fyllable 
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firji  is  certainly,  according  to  the  rules  of  Ch.  5, 
antient  quantity/  longer  than  dif^  the  ac-  ^^-^^^^^^^ 
cented  iyllable;  but  make  it  fliorter,  j^nd 
the  verfe  will  be  the  fame.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  unaccented  fy liable  dience^  having 
a  diphthong  in  it  followed  by  two  confo- 
nants,  is  certainly  longer  than  the  prece- 
ding accented  fyllable  be ;  but  make  it  as 
fliort  a5  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  not  hurt 
the  verfe. 

As  to  the  French  verfe,  what  the  French 
author  fays  is  cej-tainly  true.  For  the  only 
thing  that  ntakes  verfe  in  French  is  the 
number  of  fyllables  and  the  rhyme  :  for 
even  tliis  laft  is  abfolutcly  neccffary,  be- 
caufe  they  want  our  accents.  And  accor- 
dingly all  their  attempts  in  blank  verfe 
have  been  miferably  unfuccefsful.  At  the 
fame  time^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they 
have  fbme  long  fyllablcs  in  their  language, 
though  I  think  not  fo  many  as  we. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
is,  that  there  is  a  certain  hardnefs  and 
want  of  mufic  in  all  the  languages  of  Go- 
thic or  Celtic  extradlion,  or  that  have  a 
mixture  of  thefe  in  them,  wliich  makes 
them  incapable  of  verfe,  fuch  as  by  the 
flexible  and  mufical  genius  of  their  lan- 
guage 
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Ch.  5.  guage  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  able? 

^^""'•^^  to  form. 

I  will  only  add  further  upon  this  lub- 
je<Sl,  that  in  treating  of  the  antient  rhythm, 
i  have  confidered  it  as  altogether  difierent 
from  their  accents,  that  is,  the  melody  of* 
their  language.  So  it  is  treated  by  all  the* 
.antient  authors ;  and  particillatly  by  the 
Halicamaflian,  in  his  treatife  upon  compo- 
fition,  fo  often  quoted.  I  therefore  do  nof 
approve  of  the  defcription  which  Mr  Fo- 
£ler  in  his  Eflay  has  given  of  the  rhythoot 
of  the  antient  languages,  as  if  it  were  a 
mixture  of  accent  and  quantity.  In  mat- 
ters of  fcience,  the  ideas  of  difierent  things 
fhould  be  kept  diflindl,  and  exprefled  by 
difierent  names  :  for,  as  I  obferved  be- 
fore, I  am  perluaded  it  was  fome  fuch 
confufion  in  the  ufe  of  the  word  profody 
that  contributed  to  lead  men  into  the  er* 
ror  concerning  the  antient  accents. 


CHAi^. 
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CHAP.        VI. 

Qmtinuation  of  the  fubjeSi  of  quantity. —  The 
Greek  and  Latin  verfe  not  read  by  us  ac- 
cording to  qiumtity^  but  in  the  manner  nve 
accent  our  oivn  verfe* 


BUT  I  fay  further,  that  not  only  we  do  Ch.  6* 
not  pronounce  our  own  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  but  not  even  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, though  it  be  admitted,  that  their  verfe 
is  made  by  quantity.  This  is  obferved  by 
Mr  Fofter  in  his  EfTay,  [pag.  361).  But  I 
think  the  fubjedt  defcrves  to  have  fome- 
thing  more  faid  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  frjt  place.  If  it  be  true,  as 
I  fuppofe,  that  we  pronounce  our  own 
verfe  entirely  by  what  we  call  accent,  and 
not  by  quantity,  there  is  nothing  more 
natural,  and  indeed  it  is  almoft  neceflary, 
that  we  fhould  pronounce  the  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  fame  manner.  And  I  would 
have  Mr  Fofter,  who  admits  that  we  do 
not  pronounce  the  antient  verfe  according 
to  quantity,  confider  by  what  other  rule 

Vol.  IL  T  t  we 
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Ch.  6.  we  pronounce  it.  He  will  not  fay  it  is  by 
antient  accent,  which  he  confefles  is  attend- 
ed to  by  very  few  in  pradlice,  and  rcje<Eled 
by  many  even  in  theory.  It  remains^ 
therefore,  that  it  can  be  pronounced  only 
by  what  I  call  EngliJIj  accent ;  that  is,  by 
founding  one  fyllable  of  the  word  louder 
and  ftronger  than  the  reft.  Now  I  think 
it  is  impoffible  that  we  fliould  pronounce 
the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  in  this  way,  if 
we  did  not  fo  pronounce  our  own.  Arid 
this  to  me  is  of  itfelf  demonftration  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  maintain,  that  our  Englilh 
verfe  is  not  made  by  quantity. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  Is  all  the  trouble 
then  loft  that  we  beftow  in  learning  the 
quantity  of  the  antient  languages  ?  And 
is  it  pofTible  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who 
rejedl  the  antient  accents,  becaufe  they  in- 
terfere as  they  think  with  quantity,  do 
not  themfelves  oblerve  quantity  in  reading 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  Or,  if  they  obferve  it, 
how  do  they  mark  it,  otherwife,  than  by 
making  the  fyllables  long  or  fliort  ?  My 
anfwer  is,  That  they  mark  it  by  accenting 
the  words  as  we  do  in  Enghfh.  Thus, 
e.  g.  in  pronouncing  the  firft  line  of  Vir- 
gil's Eclogues, 

Tttyrcy 
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TttyrCy  tu  patuU  recubans  fub  tegmine  fagi^     Ch.  6. 

they  mark  the  length  of  the  firfl  fyllable 
of  TityrCj  by  accenting  it  juft  as  we  accent 
the  firft  fyllable  of  this  Englifli  verfe, 

Little  tubCy  of  mighty  ponver^ 

or  any  other  of  thofe  Englifli  verfes  tliat 
we  may  call  Trochaic^  if  we  are  fond  pf  gi- 
ving antient  names  to  modern  things. 

That  this  is  not  a  proper  way  of  mark- 
ing a  long  fyllable,  is  evident.  For,  inftead 
of  making  the  fyllable  longer,  we  make  it 
only  louder  and  ftronger ;  or  if  we  make  it 
in  any  degree  longer,  it  is  not  by  length- 
ening the  vowel,  which  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  cafe,  but  it  is  by  pofition.  For, 
by  pronouncing  the  fyllable  fo  ftrongly,  we 
do  in  effedt  double  the  confonant,  and 
pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  written  Titty  re. 
For,  if  we  obferve  attentively,  we  fliall 
find,  that  the  found  of  the  vowel  is  not  al- 
tered in  any  refpedl,  but  the  ftrefs  of  the 
accent  falls  upon  the  confonant,  which 
ncceflarily  gives  it  that  double  found.  And 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  write  the 
long  t  in  Tityrty  as  it  was  written  antiently 
by  the  Romans,  that  is,  double,  and  pro- 
T  t  2  nounce 
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Ch.  (5.  nounce  it  accordingly,  and  we  fhall  fee 
^■^^"^^"^  what  a  different  found  it  will  make. 

But  fuppofing  that  the  long  (yllable 
were  thus  properly  marked,  it  is  not  liif- 
ficiently  marked  :  for  there  are  many  long 
iyllables  that  are  not  fo  diftinguiflied.  Nor 
is  even  this  all :  for  there  are  many  fhort 
fyllables  that  have  that  mark,  according  to 
our  method  of  reading  antient  verfe.  For 
proof  of  both  thefe  propofitions,  I  need 
only  appeal  to  the  fame  line  of  Virgil, 
where  the  fyllable  /w,  though  long,  is  not 
accented ;  and  the  following  fyllable  pa-^ 
though  Ihort,  is  accented.  In  like  man- 
ner -//f ,  though  long,  is  not  accented ;  and 
the  next  fyllable  r^-,  though  fhort,  is  ac- 
cented. 

If  it  be  again  afked,  What  long  fyllables 
then  are  marked  by  the  accent  ?  my  an- 
fwer  is,  Very  few.  And  if  it  be  further 
aflced,  What  thefe  few  are  ?  I  fay.  The 
penult  fyllables  of  words  of  three  or  more 
fyllables,  and  no  other.  This  may  appear 
a  little  paradoxical ;  but  it  is  eafily  proved 
by  induclion.  And,  in  the  frfi  place. 
With  refpe(5l  to  monofyilables,  though 
they  may  be  accented,  we  cannot  thereby 
tell  whether  they  b?  long  or  ihort,  becaufe 

we 
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we  accent  them  according  to  their  place  in  Ch.  6. 
the  verfe,  not  according  to  their  quantity.  ^^""^"^ 
Nor  do  we  diftinguifh,  by  our  pronuncia- 
tion, whether  the  vowel  in  them  be  long 
or  ihort.  Thus,  in  the  above  line  of  Vir- 
gil, the  monofyllables  tu  and  fub  are  both 
long;  yet  they  are  not  accented.  And 
though  the  vowel  u  m  /«  be  long  by  its 
nature,  and  not  by  pofition,  yet  we  do 
not  diftinguifh  it  by  our  pronunciation. 
And  in  the  following  hne, 

Nos  patriamfugimusy  et  dulcia  linquimtis  arva^ 

ct  is  long,  and  yet  not  accented. 

Again,  if  the  word  be  a  diflyllable,  the 
rule  in  Latin,  as  Quindlilian  tells  us,  is, 
that  the  accent  is  never  put  upon  the  laft. 
fyllable.  Now,  though  by  accent  he  un- 
doubtedly means  what  the  anticnts  called 
accent y  we  have,  in  our  pradlice,  applied 
the  rule  to  our  accents ;  and  accordingly 
we  never  accent  the  laft  fyllable  in  Latin. 
Suppofe,  therefore,  the  laft  of  a  diffyl- 
lable  is  long,  it  is  not  accented ;  and  the 
firft  fyllable,  whether  long  or  ftiort,  is  ac- 
cented. So  that  the  length  of  it  is  not  dif* 
tinguiihed  by  the  accent, 

And| 
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C3i*  6.  And,  lajlly^  If  the  word  confifl  of  three 
^"^'^^^  or  more  fyllables,  if  the  laft  be  long,  it 
cannot  be  marked  by  the  accent,  for  the 
rcafbn  juft  now  given.  If  it  confift  of  four 
fyllables,  and  the  firft  be  long,  it  cannot 
be  fo  marked  neither;  becaufe  no  accent 
can  be  carried  back  beyond  the  third 
fyllable.  Again,  if  the  third  fyllable  be 
long,  it  will  indeed  be  accented ;  bnt  fb  it 
will  alfo  be,  if  it  be  fhort,  and  the  penult 
likewife  fliort.  Therefore  the  length  of  it 
is  not  diftinguifhed  by  the  accent.  The 
only  poflible  cafe,  therefore,  remaining,  is 
the  penult  being  long ;  and  then  it  is  ac- 
cented, and  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  a 
fhort  fyllable ;  for  if  it  be  Aort,  it  is  not 
accented. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  neither  pro- 
nounce the  antient  quantity  as  we  fhould 
do ;  nor,  if  we  did,  do  we  thereby  diflin- 
guifh  fuflSciently  the  long  fyllables  from 
the  fhort. 

The  fadt  therefore  truly  is,  that  as  we 
read  the  antient  languages,  they  have  nei- 
ther accent  nor  quantity  ;  fo  that  by  our 
barbarous  pronunciation,  we  ftrip  them 
of  all  their  native  and  genuine  mufic,  that 
k,  their  tones  and  rhythm,  leaving  them 


,.- 
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nothing  in  the  place  of  it,  but  the  muiic,  Ch,  6. 
if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  a  drum,  which  ^^^^''^ 
is  all  the  mufic  of  our  own  language. 

I  do  not  however 'mean  to  difcourage 
the  ftudy  of  the  rules  of  antient  quantity. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  ftudy  of  the 
language  ;  and  it  is  ufeful  in  pradice,  c- 
vcn  with  refpe<9:  to  the  Latin,  as  many  of 
their  words  of  three  or  more  fyllables  have 
the   penult  long;  and  it  fliould  be   (Ull 
more  ufeful  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek,  as  the  genius  of  that  language  does 
not  hinder  us  from  accenting  the  laft  lyl- 
lable,  if  it  be  long.     But  we  ought  not  to 
flatter  ourfclves  that  we  pronounce  either 
Greek  or  Latin  as  we  ought  to  do,  or  as 
the  antients  pronounced  it.     For  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  what  Scioppius   fays  is  true,  that 
if  Cicero  were  alive,  he  would  hardly  un- 
derftand  a  word  of  a  modem  fcholar  fpeak- 
ing  Latin,  nor  would  fuch  fcholar  under- 
ftand  Cicero's  Latin  any  better  than  he 
would  Arabic  *. 

It  is  neverthelefs  true,  what  Mr  Fofter 
obferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  in- 
juftice  we  do  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  in 


•  SehppitUf  Dt  crtboefia.    Sec  the  paflage  quoted  by 
Foaer,  fag.  36^. 

the 
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Ch.  6.  the  pronunciation,  it  ftill  pleafes  even  our 
ear  more  than  any  modem  poetry.  It  is 
a  matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  know  how 
this  happens.  And  I  believe  it  might  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  from  the  pre- 
judice that  fome  people  imagine  we  have 
in  favour  of  the  antients ;  and  a  fyftem 
of  antient  profody  (I  ufe  the  word  in 
the  common  acceptation)  might  be  gi- 
ven, according  to  which  we  adlually  read 
their  poetry,  very  different  indeed  from 
the  antient  profody,  but  more  agreeable 
to  that  of  our  own  language.  But  fuch 
an  inquiry  would  lead  me  too  far  from  my 
prefent  purpofe.  '  I  will  therefore  here 
conclude  my  analyfis  of  the  material  part 
of  language,  confiding  of  founds  articula- 
ted,— accented, — long,  and  Ihort. 
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Of  the  Composition  of  LANCuAct* 

IWTRODUCTIOK^ 

TH  E  method  in  which  I  have  pro-    Jj^tf  * 
pofed  to  treat  this  fubjed,  has  not  ^^^'^^"^ 
been  followed  in  any  thing  that  I 
have  feen  written  upon  grammar.     But  it 
fuits  beft  what  I  chiefly  propofe  in  this 
part  of  my  Work,  which  is,  to  fhew  where* 
in  the  art  of  language  confifls.      For  a 
piece  of  art  cannot  be  more  thoroughly 
known^  than  by  being  firft  taken  down, 
and  each  part  of  it  fhewn  by  itfelf,  and 
then  the  whole  put  up  again.     The  firft 
part  of  this  woi'k  we  have  already  per- 
formed, having  analyfcd  language,   confi- 
dered  both  as  fignificant  of  tilings,  and  as 
found  merely  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
cmpofttion  of  it,  following  the  fame  me- 
thod, and  beginning  with  the  funnal  part, 
or  language  confidered  asrfigniflcanr. 

VoL.ir.  ITu  CHAP. 
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CHAPTER        L 

Of  Syntax  in  general^  and  the  three  different 
kinds  of  it. — The  difference  betwixt  lanr 
guages^  barbarous  and  civilized^  antient 
and  modern^  iuhhre^eii  to  the  tife  of  tbefe 
three  kinds  off^tax. 


K^^yrs^ 


(^•^^  •  A  S  the  analyfis  of  the  form  of  language 
jTV  is  fimply  into  words,  lb  the  compo- 
fition  of  it  is  as  fimple,  namely,  into  fen- 
tences,  by  which  I  mean  fuch  a  combina* 
tion  of  words  as  of  itfelf  forms  a  meaning. 
For  this  is  the  only  compofition  of  words 
that  grammar  has  any  thing  to  do  with, 
larger  combinations  of  them  belonging  to 
other  arts  and  fciences. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  any 
number  of  words,  how  great  foever,  of 
the  cleared  and  moft  precife  fignification^ 
thrown  together  without  being  fome  way 
connected,  would  convey  to  the  mind  no 
meaning,  except  that  the  fpeaker  had  fiich 
or  fuch  conception ;  but  they  would  affirm 
or  deny  nothing,  wilh  or  command  no- 
things 
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thing,  afk  or  inquire  about  nothing.  Now  Ch.  i. 
a  fentence  mud  neceflarily  do  one  or  other  ^^^^^^'^ 
of  thefe  things. 

In  order  therefore  to  make  a  fen- 
tence,  the  words  that  compofe  it  muft  be 
fome  way  or  another  connedled  together, 
fo  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  may  per- 
ceive their  relation,  and  dependency  upon 
one  another.  That  part  of  grammar 
which  teaches  us  to  connedl  words  fb  as 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe,  is  what  is  called 
^^ffitax.  It  is  the  laft  part  of  grammar  in 
the  order  of  treating  it ;  but,  as  Theodorus 
Gaza  has  well  obferved,  is  the  firft  and 
principal,  being  that  for  which  every  o- 
ther  part  of  the  art  is  intended.  For  the 
whole  art  is  intended  for  the  fake  of  fpeech, 
which  cannot  be,  unlefs  words  be  con- 
nedled  together.  It  likewife  appears  to 
be  the  mod  difficult  part  of  the  art ;  and 
therefore,  as  I  obferved  before,  was  laft 
invented,  the  barbarous  languages  being 
remarkably  deficient  in  that  article. 

This  great  bufinefs  of  language  appears 
to  me  to  be  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  ways  :  for  either  the  con- 
nedlion  betwixt  the  words  is  exprefTed  by 
the  words  themfelves ;  or,  idly^  It  is  ex- 
pcefled  by  fome  other  word ;  or,  lajlly^  It 
U  u  2  is 
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Ch.  I .  is  exprcfTed  merely  by  the  words  (landing 

^-""^"^^^  together  in  the  fentence. 

As  to  the  firft,  words,  in  the  learned 
languages,  indicate  themfelves  their  con- 
nexions, by  genders,  numbers,  and  cafes; 
and  this  in  two  different  ways,  either  by 
concord  or  by  regimen.  Concord  is  when 
the  words  agree  together  in  certain  acci- 
dents, fuch  as  thofe  above  mentioned. 
Regimen  is  when  they  do  not  fo  agree, 
but  the  one,  which  is  called  the  governing 
word,  produces  fotpe  alteration  upon  the 
other. 

This  kind  of  fyntax,  whereby  the  words 
themfelves  fhew  how  they  are  to  be  conr 
nedlecl,  is  by  far  the  moft  artificial,  par^ 
ticularly  with  rcfpedl  to  the  cafes ;  the  re- 
lations exprefled  by  which  are,  as  I  have 
ihcwn,  very  dlflicult  to  be  explained,  and 
comprehended  in  general  definitions.  I 
fliall  only  add  here,  that  as  the  great  ufe 
pf  cafes,  as  well  as  of  genders  and  num- 
bers, is  for  the  purpofe  of  fyntax,  what  I 
have  already  faid  of  thcfe  accidents  of 
words,  will  make  it  unnecefTary  for  me  V> 
fay  any  thing  furtlier  here  upon  the  fuhir 

But  fuppofe  a  Janguage,  of  which  the 
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art  is  ib  imperfed  that  it  has  no  cafes  at  Ch.  i« 
all,    no  genders  of  fubftantives,    neither 
genders  nor  numbers  of  adjedtives,   and 
very  little,  expreffion  of  numbers,  even  in 
their  verbs,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  of  all  the 
modem  languages   of  Europe  ;    in  what 
manner  are  the  words  to  be  connedled  in 
fuch  a  language  ?  It  is  evident  it  can  only 
be  in  one  or  other,  or  both  the  two  ways 
laft  mentioned,  namely,  either  by  feparate 
words,  or  by  juxtapofition  of  the  words  to 
be  conneded  together;  which  laft  way,  as 
we  have  elfewhere  obferved,  is  almoft  the 
pnly  fyntax  of  the  barbarous  languages ; 
and  as  it  is  a  great  part  of  the  fyntax  of 
the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  fo  far 
at  leaft  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  thefe  lan- 
guages approach  to  barbarity. 

But,  with  refpedl  even  to  the  learned 
languages,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  relations 
betwixt  things  are  fuch,  that  they  cannot 
be  exprefled  conveniently  by  cafes,  or  flec- 
tions of  the  word  of  any  kind ;  what  is 
then  to  be  done  ?   In  that  cafe  the  rela- 
tions are  to  be  exprefled  by  feparate  words, 
called  prepofitions^  of  which,  as  I  have  al- 
fes^dy  explained  the  nature  and  ufe,  and 

diftinguiflied 
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Ch.  I.  diftinguifhed  betwixt  the  relations  exprcQ^ 
ed  by  cafes,  and  thofe  exprefled  by  prepo« 
fitions,  I  will  fay  no  more  of  them  at  pre- 
fent. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  word  is  indeclinable, 
fb  that  its  connexion  with  the  other 
word  cannot  be  marked  by  any  change  of 
it,  which  is  the  cafe  of  adverbs,  conjmic- 
dons,  and  the  prepofitions  themfelves, 
then  mnfl  even  the  learned  languages  of 
ueccflity  fubmit  to  the  barbarous  fyntax  a- 
bove  mentioned,  and  conned  the  words  to- 
gether by  juxtapofition.  In  this  way  adverbs 
in  Greek  and  liatin  are  connedled  with  the 
verbs  or  adjedlives  to  which  they  belong, 
and  in  like  manner  prepofitions  and  con* 
jundUons. 

And  thus  it  appears  from  indudtion, 
that  there  can  be  no  fyntax  but  in  one  or 
other  of  the  three  ways  above  mentioned. 
And  it  alfo  appears,  how  far  art  in  this 
matter  can  go,  and  where  it  muft  neceHa* 
rily  ftop. 

The  general  rules  of  fyntax,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  part  of  the  grammatical  art, 
and  indeed  of  every  art,  muft  be  founded 
in  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  fyntax  is  to  connect  words,  whick 

Hand 
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Hand  for  ideas,  and  as  ideas  reprefent  Ch.  i« 
things,  it  is  evident  that  words  muft  be 
joined  together  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  Hand  for.  For  this  reafon 
it  is  that  in  fyntax,  as  well  as  in  nature, 
the  fubftance  is  joined  with  the  accident, 
die  a<Stion  with  the  agent,  or  with  the 
qualities  and  circumftances  of  the  adtion, 
and  both  the  a<5lion  and  agent  with  the 
fubjeft  of  the  adtion.  But  all  this  is  €0 
fully,  accurately,  and  elegantly  explained 
by  Mr  Harris  *,  that  I  will  not  fay  a  word 
more  upon  the  fubjedl. 

The  differences  betwixt  the  antient  and 
modem  fyntax  I  have  already  noted ;  but 
it  is  very  well  worth  while  further  to  ob- 
icrve  the  diflference  thereby  produced,  be- 
twixt antient  and  modem  compofition. 
The  difference  which  it  makes  with  refpedt 
to  found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  I 
fhall  obferve  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
compofition  of  the  founds  of  language. 
But,  in  the  next  chaptef,  I  will  obferve 
what  difference  it  makes  in  conveying  the 
ienie. 

•  Hermes,  book  2.  cap,  5. 
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CHAP.        «. 


The  difference  betiJuixt  the  arrangement  of 
ivords  in  antient  and  modem  languages  can* 
Jtdered.-^The  moji  natural  order  of  ar^ 
rangemtnt^  whether  the  antient  or  the  nw* 
dem. —  The  advantages  of  the  antient 
arrangement  in  conveying  the  Jenfe  qf  tbi 
Speaker. 


Ch.  2.  T  Know  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
^^^"^^^  X  the  antient  compofition,  or  arrange^ 
ment  of  words  in  fentences,  howevf  r  plea-*- 
fing  it  might  be  to  the  ear,  was  hiutfiil  td 
the  fenfe,  as  it  diftradlcd  the  attention^  and 
hindered  the  mind  from  apprehending  the 
fenfe  fo  clearly  and  fully  as  it  would  other* 
wife  do ;  that  the  modem  arrangement  was 
more  natural,  conveyed  the  meaning  bet* 
ter,  and  was  therefore  on  that  account 
preferable.  And  I  remember  I  heard  one  of 
thofe  gentlemen  go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  it 
was  impoflible  that  Demofthenes's  orations 
could  have  been  underftood,  if  the  words 
had  been  fpokcn  in  the  unnatural  order 

in 
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in  which  we  read  them.     This  is  a  que-  Ch.  2. 
ftion  of  ibme  curiofity ;  and  as  it  enters  ^^'^^'"^ 
pretty  deep  into  the  nature  of  language, 
the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  it 
examined  at  fome  length. 

And  I  will  begin  with  confidering  what 
thofe  gentlemen  call  the  natural  order  of 
words  in  a  fentence,  and  inquire  for  what 
reafbn  the  order  we  obferve  is  dignified 
with  that  appellation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  prepofitions,  ad- 
Terbs,  and  conjunctions,  to  which  I  may 
add  articles,  there  is  little  difference, 
as  I  have  obferved,  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  languages  and  ours.  It  is  therefore 
the  arrangement  of  lubftantives,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  decli- 
nable parts  of  fpeech,  that  makes  the  chief 
difference.  Now,  fubftantives  are  either 
joined  in  fyntax  with  adjectives,  (under 
which  I  comprehend  participles,  as  I  do 
pronouns  under  fubftantives),  or  fubftan- 
tives are  •  joined  with  fubftantives,  or, 
laftly,  they  are  joined  with  verbs ;  and  in 
each  of  thefe  ways,  either  by  concord  or 
by  regimen.  Under  this  threefold  divi- 
£on,  I  think,  every  kind  of  combination 
of  words  in  fyntax  may  be  included.  And 
Vol.  II.  X  X  let 
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Ch.  2.  let  us  now  examine  what  is  the  order  of 
^'""^^'^^  nature  in  all  thefe  combinations. 

The  firfl  I  mentioned  was  that  of  fub- 
ftantive  with  adjedlive,  that  is,  of  ftib- 
ftance  with  quality.  And,  firft,  let  them, 
be  joined  in  concord.  In  fuch  a  jun^^tibn, 
one  Ihould  think,  the  natural  order  was  ta 
place  the  fubftance  firft,  and  the  quality 
or  accident  laft ;  and  yet  the  common  ar- 
rangement in  Englifh  is  the  diredl  con- 
trary. For  we  fay,  a  good  mariy  not  a  man 
good:  whereas,  in  Latin,  they  fay  either 
^ir  bonus ^  or  bonus  'uir ;  and  the  fame  in 
Greek.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them  may  be  put  firfl^ 
if  it  happens  to  be  principally  in  the  view 
of  the  fpeaker.  For  though,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  the  fubftance  is  undoubtedly 
firft,  becaufe  it  is  that  in  which  the  acci- 
dent exifts,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
exift ;  wliercas  the  fubftance  can  exilt 
without  the  accident ;  yet  our  thoughts  do 
not  always  follow  the  order  of  nature.  So 
that  what  is  principal  in  nature,  is  fome- 
times  but  fecondary  in  our  confideration. 
And  it  is  with  refpedl  to  tlie  arrangement 
of  the  words  as  it  is  with  refpeifl  to  the 
pronunciation  of  them  :   when  we  fay,  a 

good 
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gpodman^  we  may  lay  the  emphafis  either  Ch.  2. 
upon  good  or  man^  according  as  the  one  or 
the  other  is  principal  in  the  difcourfe.  And 
for  the  iame  reafbn,  we  might  put  the  one 
or  the  other  firft  in  the  arrangement,   if 
coftom  permitted  it :  for  there  is  nothing 
in  tibe  genius  or  grammar  of  the  language 
to  hinder  it.     And  accordingly,  if  we  add 
another  quality  to  the  fubllance,  we  may 
put  the  fubftance  firft  :    for  wc  may  fay, 
a  man  good  and  benevolent.      And  we  fo 
arrange  it  when  we  make  a  propofition  of 
it,  as  when  we  fay.  The  man  is  good.     But 
even  in  that  inftance,  there  is  no  reafon 
why  we  fhould  be  confined  to  that  mode 
of  compofition,  and  Ihould  not  be  allowed 
to  fay,  even  in  common  ftyle.  Good  is  the 
man :   whereas  fuch  an  expreffion  would 
be  tolerated  only  in  poetry,  though  it  be 
fully  as  clear  as  the  other. 
^  As  to  the  conjunction  of  fubftantive  and 
adjediive  in  regimen,  we  fay,   in  common 
flyle,  dejlrous  of  glory  y  full  ofivine;  where- 
as the  Latins  fay  indifierently,  glG7'i£  cupi-- 
dusj  or  cupidus  gloria ;  and  vini  plenuSy  or 
plenus  vini.     Now,  in  luch  combinations, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  abftradlly  which 
is  principal  j  the  perfon  defiring  a  thing, 
X  X  c  or 
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or  the  thing  defired ;  the  veflel  containing, 
or  the  thing  contained.  But  whichever -of 
them  appears  from  the  tenor  of  the  diA 
courfe  to  be  principal  in  the  mind  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  which,  if  he  pronounce  pro^- 
perly,  he  would  lay  an  emphafis  upon, 
ihould  be  firft  in  the  compofition;  and 
therefore  the  language  fhould  allow  the 
Speaker  the  fame  liberty  that  the  Latin  al^ 
lows  him,  to  place  either  of  them  firft. 
This  even  the  confined  genius  of  our 
language  will  admit  ;  for  we  may  fay 
with  equal  perfpicuity,  of  glory  dejirousj  or 
of  ivine  full.  But  it  is  allowed  only  in 
poetry,  for  no  other  reafon  that  I  can  i-? 
ftiagine,  but  to  make  our  profe  compofi-^ 
tion  Hill  more  flinted  than  it  is  6y  (he  ge- 
nius of  our  language. 

What  I  next  mentioned  was  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  fubftantive  with  fubftantive. 
And',  firft,  let  us  confider  them  in  concord. 
And  here,  I  think,  even  our  ufe  has  not 
determined  the  natural  order  :  For  we  fay 
equally,  Achilles  the  hero^  and  the  hero  A^ 
chilles ;  Goliah  the  giant y  and  the  giant  Go^ 
Hah ;  Wifdom  the  gift  of  God^  and  the  gift 
of  God  ivifdom  :  fo  that  here  there  appears 
to  be  no  order  more  natural  than  another. 

An4 
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Ami  as  to  fobftandve  governing  fubftantive,  Ch.z^ 
the  common  arrangement  in  Englilh  feems  ^^"'^^^^ 
to  be  contrary  to  the  natural  order.  For 
we  fay,  the  bravery  0/ Achilles j  putting  the 
accident  before  the  fubftance.  But  the 
truth  is,  in  fuch  cafes,  as  I  faid  before, 
there  ought  to  be  no  order  but  what  the 
fpeaker  is  pleafed  to  make ;  and  therefore 
he  fliould  have  the  liberty  of  arranging  the 
words  as  he  pleafes. 

The  laft  combination  I  mentioned  was 
that  of   the   verb   with   the  fubftantive. 
And,  firft,  let  us  confider  them  in  con- 
cord, which  is  the  cafe  of  the  nominative 
with  the  verb.    According  to  our  Englifh 
arrangement,  the  nominative,  that  is,  the 
word  expreffing  the  agent,  is  always  firft. 
But   it  is    by   no    means   neceflary   that 
the  agent  fliould  be  always  principal  in 
the  difcourfe:    on  the   contrary,   it  very 
often  happens  that  the  adlion  is  principal. 
And  indeed,  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  the  adlion  may  be  often  of  much 
more  confequence  than  the  agent.    It  were 
therefore  to  be  wiflied,   that  the  genius  of 
our  language  permitted  us  to  put  either  of 
them  in  the  place  of  honour  that  we  chofc. 
|3ut  this  it  does  not  permit,  becaufe  we 

have 
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Ch.  2.  have  not  cafes  whereby  to  diftinguifh  the 
V^*^^  nominative,  that  is,  the  agent,  from  the 
fubjedl  of  the  a6lion,  which  is  commonly 
in  the  accufative  cafe  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
but  for  the  accufative  we  have  no  figii  any 
more  than  for  the  nominative. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  regi- 
men of  verbs.  And  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  Englifh  is,  that  the  fubflantive 
governed  by  the  verb  follows  it.  But  there 
is  no  reafon  for  this  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing :  for  it  may  often  happen,  that 
by  nature,  as  well  as  the  intentioil  of 
the  fpeaker,  the  fubjedt  of  the  adHon  is 
principal.  But,  as  I  faid  juft  now,  the 
want  of  marks  in  Englifh  for  the  nomi- 
native and  accufative  cafes,  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary  that  they  fhould  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  pofition;  the  one  going  before 
the  verb,  and  the  other  following  after  it* 
And  here  we  may  obferve  the  great  va- 
riety of  the  Latin  and  Greek  compofition, 
in  the  combination  only  of  three  words  j 
I  mean  the  verb,  its  nominative,  and  the 
word  governed  by  the  verb ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Petrus  amat  Johannem^  can  be  ar- 
ranged in  five  other  different  ways.  For 
I    can    fay,   Petrus  Johanncjn  amaty — Ja^ 

batmcm 
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bamem  amat  PetruSj — Johannem  Petrus  a-  Ch.  2. 
mat^-^Amat  Petrus  Johatmem^ — and  Amat  ^'^'^'^^ 
Jobamiem  Petrus ;  in  all  fix.     Whereas,  in 
Engliih,  we  can  only  fay  it  in  one'  way, 
Peter  loves  John. 

That  this  is  owing  to  the  reaibn  I  men- 
tioned, the  want  of  a  mark  for  the  nomi- 
native and  accufative  cafes,  is  evident  from 
diis,  that  where  the  fubftantive  governed  by 
the  verb  is  in  any  oblique  cafe,  for  which  we 
have  a  mark,  fuch  as  the  genitive,  dative, 
or  ablative,  there  is  no  neceffity  for  the 
word  governed  by  the  verb  following  af- 
ter. Thus  we  fay,  Fired  ivith  anger^  or. 
With  anger  fred;  —  He  behaved  ivith  cou^ 
rage  J  or,  l\^th  courage  he  behaved;  though 
the  laft  form  of  expreflion  be  more  ufed  in 
poetry  than  in  profe ;  for  what  reafon  I 
do  not  know.  Or,  if  the  word  governed 
be  a  pronoun,  which  has  a  diftindlion  be- 
twixt the  nominative  and  accufative,  it 
may  likewife  be  put  firft.  Thus  Milton 
fays.  Hi  m  the  Almighty  poiver  hurled  head^ 
long^  though  even  that  way  of  fpeaking  is 
not  fb  common  in  profe. 

Hitherto  I  have  gone  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion,  that  the  firfl  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  was  the  place  of  honour ; 

but 
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Ch.  2.  but  the  laft  place  may  likewife  be  xnadd 
^"''"^'^^^  the  place  of  honour,  as  in  fpeaking,  more 
emphafis  may  be  laid  upon  the  lad  word 
than  upon  the  firft.     Thus  Horace  fays, 

^uem  viruTh  aut  herody  lyrA^  i;ei  OCri 
Tibidy  fumes  celebrarCj  Clio  ? 
^em  Deutn  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  Pindar  fays,-  Ti'*  ^^w,  n/ 
ifQOi,  nroL  V  iflfct  ntKoifmoiAiY ;  fo  here  we  have 
great  authorities  on  both  fides.  And  it 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  Horace's  order^ 
that  it  very  often  happens  in  the  Latin 
arrangement,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Greek,  that  the  verb,*  which  is  often  the 
mod  fignificant  word  of  the  fentcnce,  and 
always  the  hinge  upon  which  it  turns,  is 
the  laft  word  in  it.  It  Ihould,  therefore, 
as  I  faid,  be  left  to  the  fpeaker  to  place 
the  words,  as  well  as  to  lay  the  emphafis^ 
where  he  thinks  it  will  beft  convey  his 
fenfe  to  the  hearer.  And  the  language 
which  lays  him  under  a  refbraint  in  that 
particular  is  defedlive.  If  the  defedl  arife^ 
from  fome  fault  in  the  grammar  and  con-« 
flitution  of  the  language,  there  is  no  help 
for  it ;  but  it  ought  not  to  proceed  frovak 
euftom,  and  an  ill  tafte  of  compofitioiu 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Obje^im  to  the  antient  compofition  anfwercdy 
andjhtwn  to  be  an  advantage  to  that  com- 
pofition.— This  illufirated  by  examples. — 
The  prefent  fajhionable  compofition  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  antient. 


IT  may  be  objedled,  that  in  the  fimplc  Ch.  3. 
compofitions  mentioned  in  the  prece-  ^^'^^^^ 
ding  chapter,  the  arrangement  may  be  ei- 
thjcr  way,  without  any  injury  to  the  fenfe 
or  the  pcrfpicuity.  But  what  Ihall  we  fay  to 
thofe  artificial  arrangements,  by  which  the 
parts  of  fpeech  that  ought  always  to  go 
together,  are  fet  often  at  a  great  diflance 
from  one  another,  as  a  verb  from  its  no- 
minative, or  the  word  governed  by  it,  or 
the  adjedlive  from  its  fubftantive ;  by 
which  means  the  mind  is  kept  in  fufpenfe, 
ibmetimes  for  a  great  while,  and  the  words 
ib  jollied  out  of  their  natural  order,  that  it 
requires  often  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
jflcill  to  reftore  them  to  tliat  order  j  and, 
Vol.  II.  Y  y  .  in 
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Ch.  3.  in  fliort,  the  fentence  is  made  litde  better 

^^^"^''"^  than  a  riddle. 

The  thing  will  be  better  underftood  by 
an  example ;  and  I  will  take  one  from  the 
laft  ftanza  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  which 
Milton  has  tranflated  literally,  and  thereby 
indeed  fhewn  very  clearly,  that  the  genius 
of  the  Englifh  language  will  not  bear  fuch 
an  arrangement.  But  the  queftion  is,  Whe- 
ther the  genius  of  the  Latin  be  equally 
ftinted  ?  and  whether  there  be  any  beauty 
or  utility  in  ranging  the  words  in  fo  per* 
verfe  an  order,  as  thofe  gentlemen  would 
'call  it?     The  paflage  is  as  follows* 


•Me  tabula  facer 


Votivd  paries  indicat  nvida 
Sufpendijfe  potenti 
Vejiimenta  maris  Deo. 

Od.  5. 

Now,  according  to  thofe  gentlemen,  the 
natural  and  proper  arrangement  is  that 
which  a  fchoolboy  learning  Latin  is  or- 
dered by  his  mailer  to  put  the  words  in. 
As  thus  :  Sacer  paries  ifidicat  tabula  votivd 
me  fufpendijfe  uvida  vejiimenta  poteiiti  deo 
marif.  If  this  be  elegant  and  beautiful^ 
then  indeed  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 

in 
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in  a  great  miftake    when    they    ftudied  Ch.  3, 
a  compofition  the  very   reverfe  of  this.  ^^"^'^'^^ 
For  we  are  not  to  imagine,    that  it  was 
the  neceflity  of  the  verfe,  and  not  choice, 
that  made  them  ufe  fuch  a  compofitiori. 
For,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  afterwards,  it  is  as 
coiAmon  in  their  profe  writings  as  in  their 
verfe.     And  indeed  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  Attic  dialed,    and  which 
diftinguiihed  more  perhaps  than  any  thing 
dfc  the  Attic  from  the  other  Greek  writers. 
This  beauty  the  Romans,  particularly  in 
Jater  times,  imitated  very  much ;  for  not 
only  Horace  is  full  of  it,  but  even  in  Vir- 
gil's eclogues,  where  one  ftiould  have  ex- 
pedled  more  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  it  to  be  found.     I  Ihall  give 
but  one  inilance  out  of  many : 

Hinc  tibly  qu£  fcmper  vicino  ab  limite  fepes 
Hybldtis  apibus  jlorem  depajla  falifli^ 
S^pe  Uvi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fiifiirro. 

Of  this  artificial  compofition  in  Englifli 
I  will  give  an  example  from  Milton :  it  is 
from  the  fpeech  of  Satan  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  loft : 

Me,  tho'  juft  right  and  the  fix*d  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  ordain  your  leader,  next  free  choice, 

Y  y  a  With 
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Ch.  3.     With  what  bcfides  in  council  or  in  fight 

Hath  been  atchiev'd  of  merit,  yet  this  lofs^ 
Thus  far  at  Icaft  rccover*d,  hath  much  more 
Eftablifli'd  in  a  fafc  unenvied  throne,  &c. 

Here  many  objedlions  may  be  made  by 
the  advocates  for  the  natural  order.  In 
the  firft  place,  Milton  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  pronoun  /having  an  accufative,  and 
has  placed  it  at  the  head  of  the  fentence, 
at  a  great  diftance  from  its  verb  cftabli/hed; 
io  that  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  be 
at,  till  we  come  to  the  fixth  line ;  -and  in- 
ftead  of  faying  plainly,  and  naturally, 
^  That  the  lofs  they  had  fuftained  had  ev- 
*'  flablilhed  him  much  more  firmly  than 
*'  ever  in  his  throne,''  he  has  contrived  to 
cxprcfs  it  in  the  mofl  perplexed  way, 
throwing  in  betwixt  die  verb  and  the 
word  it  governs,  which  naturally  ought 
to  have  followed  it  immediately,  whole 
ientences  concerning  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
the  free  choice  of  his  fubjedls,  the  at- 
chievemcnts  in  battle  and  in  council,  and 
the  recovery  of  their  lofs  fo  far ;  and  fbme 
of  thefe  arc  parenthefes,  fuch  as,  tvith  'what 
befidcs^  C^r.  and,  thus  far  at  Icajl  rectrueredj 
which  might  be  both  left  out  in  the  read- 
ing, having  no  neceflary  connection  with 

what 
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what  goes  before  and  follows,  and  ferving  Ch.  i. 
only  to  mokt  the  conne(5lion  more  remote 
betwixt  the  verb  and  the  pronoun  which 
it  governs,  and  by  confequence  the  com- 
pofition  more  intricate. 

This,  I  think,   is  the  opinion  of  thoie 

gentlemen  fairly  dated,  and  applied  to  one 

of  the  fined  paffages  of  onr  greated  poet, 

and  which,  according  to  my  notions  of 

ftyle,  is  a  perfedt  pattern  of  rhetorical  com- 

pofition,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in  Englilh. 

The  pronoun,  that  in  the  paflage  I  quoted 

from  Horace,  and  in  this  from  Milton,  is  fb 

&r  ieparated  from  its  verb,  and  which  is 

the  great  objection  to  the  compolition,  is, 

I  think,  in  both  paflages,   mod  properly 

placed  in  the  beginning,  becaufe  it  is  of 

himfelf  that  the  perfon  is  fpealdng ;  and 

therefore  the  pronoun  is  naturally  made 

the  leading  word.    And  what  is  thrown  in 

betwixt  in  both  pafTages,   particularly  in 

the  Englilh  poet,   is  not  idle  words,  but 

fuch  as  fill  up  the  fenfe  mod  properly,  and 

give  a  Iblidity  and  compadtnefs  to  the  fen-' 

tence,  which  it  otherwife  would  not  have. 

And  as  to  the  parenthefes  in  the  pafTage 

from  Milton,  it  is  well  known  to  thofe 

who  undoiland  any  thing  of  fpeaking, 

that 
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Ch.  3.  that  if  parenthefes  be  not  too  long,  or  too 
frequent,  and  be  fpoken  with  a  proper  va- 
riation of  voice,  they  produce  a  wonderful 
effeft,  with  refpecft  both  to  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear  and  to  the  fenfe,  which  is  often 
thrown,  or  as  it  were  darted  in,  with  more 
force  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
fay,  let  this  period  be  taken  down  ia  the 
manner  that  a  fchoolboy  conftrues  the  pat- 
fage  of  Horace  above  quoted.     Suppofe, 
for  example,  it  were  to  be  put  into  this 
form :   "  This  lofs,  which  we  have  €0  far 
**  recovered,  hath   eftablifhed  me  in  my 
"  throne  more  firmly    than  the  laws  of 
**  Heaven,  which  ordained  me  your  lead- 
**  er,  or  than  even  your  own  free  choice, 
"  and  all  that  I  have  atchieved  in  council 
"  or  in  battle."     Now,  I  afk  any  reader 
of  tafte  or  judgement,   whether  the  period 
thus  frittered  down,  does  not  lofe  one  half 
of  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  expref- 
fion,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  and  pomp  of 
found  ?  and  whether  there  be  not  wanting 
in  it,  not  only  that  roundnefs,  which  fiUs 
and  pleafes  the  ear  fo  much  of  a  popular 
aflembly,  but  likewife  that  denfity  of  fenie 
which  makes   fuch   an  impreilion,    and 

which 
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which  tjlie  critics  praife  fo  much  in  De-  Gh.  3* 
mollhenes  ?  In  ihort,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  by  fuch  a  change,  one  of  the  moft 
beaudfiil  periods  that  ever  was  compofed, 
by  which  Milton  has  deferved  the  praife 
which  Cicero  bellows  upon  poets,  of  ftu- 
dyiog  the  beauty  of  oratorial  compofition, 
though  under  the  fetters  of  ftridt  num- 
bers ^,  is  rendered  flat  and  languid,  lofing 
not  only  its  oratorial  numbers^  but  enerva- 
ted in  its  fenfe  f* 

And 


•  Oraur  ad  Bmiuffit  cap.  20.  "  Pocta  eft  co  lauda- 
*'  bilioTy  quod  virtutes  oratoris  perfequitur  cum  verfu  fit 
••  adftriaior.'* 

-)-  One  may  fay  of  Milton  thus  travefli  what  he  makes  > 
Beelzebub  fay  of  Satan  :  "  If  this  be  he  — But,  O  !  how 
**  changed,  how  fallen  !'*  from  him  who  contends  even 
with  Demofthenes  in  ftrength,  and  beauty  of  compofition ; 
andy  if  the  language  could  have  fupported  him,  Km  vt/  xiv « 
jfijumw,  *  i/nfiipitfTo»  iOmif,  Horn.  IL  4'  v.  382  Demofthenes 
excelled,  among  other  things,  in  the  vehemence  of  alter- 
cation. Let  any  man  of  tafte  read  the  altercation  be- 
twixt Satan  and  Death,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
loft,  and  fay,  whether  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kind 
better  in  Demofthenes.  Demofthenes  ezcells  alfo  in 
ftrength  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  in  vehemence  of  conten- 
tion. I  will  venture,  in  that  refpedk  too,  to  compare  the 
dtfpute  betwixt  the  Angel  and  Satan,  when  he  was  de- 
teded  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  in  book  4.  of  Paradife  loft,  or 
betwixt  Samfoaand  Dalilah,  in  Samfon  Agoniftes,  with 
aoy  tiling  of  that  kind  in  the  Greek  orator.    But  it  was 

only 
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Ch.  3*      And  the  reafon  why  I  think  the  ienfe 


W'W-^ 


is  better  conveyed  by  fuch  compaction  is 
this :  No  fentence,  propofition,  or  argu* 
ment,  can  be  thoroughly  underftood,  un- 
lefs  it  be  altogether  comprehended,   and 
every  part  of  it  at  once,  in  the  view  of 
the  mind.    For  the  mod  fimple  propofition 
cannot  be  underftood,   if  we  do  not  fee 
at  once  and  connedl  the  terms  of  it.     Nor 
c^  the  conclufion  of  a  fyllogifm  be  infw- 
red,  if  the  mind  only,  recogniies  the  pre- 
mifles  in  parts,  and  does  not  fee  the  pro* 
pofitions,   and  their  connedlion,    in  one 
view.   For  one  thing  after  another  will  not 
do  in  this  matter;    but  the  mind  mufl 
perceive  both  the  parts  each  by  itfelf,  and 
the  whole  together.     The  queftion  then  is, 
What  kind  of  compofition  it  is  that  con- 
tributes moft  to  give  the  mind  this  com- 
plex view  ?    whether  that  which  breaks 


only  by  imttating  Demoftbenes  that  Milton  ooold  equal 
bim.  And  accordingly  it  is  evident,  that  among  the 
Creek  orators,  he  was  his  particular  ftudy :  and  as  he 
had  pra^ifed  the  rhetorical  manner  fo  much  in  his  reU* 
gious  and  political  difputes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
fpeeches  in  the  Paradtfe  loft  are  fo  admirable,  and  £d 
mnch  furpafiing  every  thing  of  tbe  kind  we  kave  ta 
Englifli. 


down 
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down  the  fenfe,  and  makes  a  kind  of  pap  Ch.  3. 
of  it,  fit  only  to  feed  the  minds  of  cliil- 
dren,  or  that  which  gives  it  all  at  once, 
lb  interwoven  and  compounded,  that  the 
mind  muft  needs  perceive  it  altogether,  oi' 
not  at  all  ?  For  the  fufpenfe  which  thoie 
gentlemen  complain  of,  muft  neceflarily 
have  that  eficcl,  as  it  obliges  the  mind  to 
cany  along  with  it  the  whole  fenfe,  often 
to  the  very  laft  word  of  the  fentence  :  and 
if  this  be  a  principal  word,  as  it  often  is, 
the  fufpenfe  makes  it  ftrike  the  mind  with 
double  force.  In  fliort,  there  appears  no- 
thing more  proper,  than  that  what  muft 
be  united  in  the  mind,  fliould  be  united 
in  the  compofition  :  and  whatever  excites 
the  mind  to  exert  that  uniting  faculty, 
ought  to  be  efteemed  an  advantage. 

It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that  to  com- 
pofe  in  this  way  is  difficult ;  and  that  even 
to  underftand  fuch  compofitions  is  not  ea- 
fy  for  perfons  not  accuftomed  to  them : 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  Greek  pro- 
verb. That  fine  things  are  difficult ;  and  that 
for  the  fame  reafbn  which  makes  this 
compofition  difpleafe  us,  we  ought  to  dif- 
like  the  declenfions  and  conjugations  in 
Qreek  and  Latin,  and  prefer  our  ovni  Ian- 

Vol.  II.  Z  z  g-^^gc 
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Ch.  3.  guage  of  indeclinable  words,  as  being 
more  eafily  learned.  We  ought  alio  to 
confider,  that  the  mod  difficult  things  be- 
come eafy  by  ufe ;  and  that  by  accuftom- 
ing  ourfelves  to  this  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  we  exercife  that  bed  talent  of  the 
mind,  the  power  of  uniting,  and  feeing 
both  the  one  and  the  many^  both  what  is 
firfl  and  what  is  laft,  at  once :  whereas,  if 
we  require  that  every  part  of  a  fentence  or 
argument  fhould  be  flated  to  us  by  itfelf, 
like  the  fteps  of  an  algebraical  analyfis, 
the  mind  never  will  acquire  any  great  de- 
gree of  flrength  or  vigour,  but  will  con- 
tinue in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  requiring  to 
have  every  thing  minced  down  as  it  were 
for  its  tender  llomach.  To  this  weaknefs 
of  readers,  I  obferve,  great  indulgence  Has 
been  (hewn  by  fome  modem  French  and 
Englifh  authors,  who  have  not  only  re- 
nounced the  little  variety  of  compofition 
which  their  language  admits,  but  have  fa- 
ved  their  readers  the  trouble  of  carrying 
tlieir  attention  to  a  period  of  any  length, 
and  of  thereby  comprehending  feveral  dif- 
fcrent  things  in  one  view.  For  they  com- 
pofe  (if  it  can  be  called  compofition)  in 
ihoit  fraart  feutences,  vibrantes  fententioU^ 

very 
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very  pungent  and  forcible,  as  they  think,  Ch*  3* 
but  containing  commonly  only  one  ""^^^^^^ 
thought,  with  perhaps  another  fet  in  con- 
trail to  it.  This  is  the  fafhionabic  cut  of 
our  age,  by  which  we  think  we  triumph 
oyer  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  fuch 
as  Plato,  Demofthenes,  and  Cicero ;  and 
likewife  our  own  old  writers,  fuch  as  Milton, 
whom  I  have  heard  treated  by  one  of  thofe 
fafliionable  gentlemen  as  a  pedant* 


CHAP.        IV. 

Of  the  compofition  of  Demofthenes. 

THat  the  patrons  of  this  fafliionable  Ch.4* 
way  of  writing  fhould  be  offended 
^th  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  is  no  won- 
der, as  it  is  diredlly  oppofite  to  what  pafles 
among  them  for  beft ;  but  that  they  Ihould 
imagine,  either  that  the  people  of  Athens 
did  not  underftand  him,  or  that  his  ha- 
rangues were  not  written  as  they  were 
ipoken,  is  very  extraordinary.  For  if  he 
had  not  been  underftood,  how  could  he 
have  been  fo  much  admired  by  a  people 
Z  z  2  that 
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Ch,  4.  that  were  th^  fartheft  pf  any  people  in  the 
^^^^^'^  world  from  being  fimple  or ,  ignorant  ? 
or  how  could  his  i'peeches  have  produced 
fuch  furpriling  efFedls  ?  And  that  the  coni^ 
poGtion  of  them  was  fuch  as  we  now  read 
it,  cannot  be  doubted  by  thofe  who  know 
that  the  orations  of  thofe  great  orators  were 
all  written,  and  committed  to  memory,  be- 
fore they  were  fpoken ;  and  that  they  ftudied 
the  arrangement  of  the  words,  as  much 
as  the  choice  of  them.  And  particularly, 
with  refpedl  to  Demofthenes,  Plutarch  telk 
us,  that  having  formed  this  artificial  ftyle, 
upon  the  model  of  Pericles,  and  other  ora- 
tors before  his  time,  but  not  having  learn- 
ed enough  of  the  art  of  pronunciation, 
nor  got  breath  enough  to  be  able  to  fpeak 
properly,  thofe  long  periods  of  his,  fo  full 
of  various  matter  and  argument,  and 
therefore  requiring  variety  of  tones,  as  well 
as  great  power  of  voice,  he  was  very  ill  recei- 
ved at  firft  by  the  people,  infomuch  that  he 
once  ran  out  of  the  affembly  with  his  head 
covered ;  but  afterwards,  having  learned 
from  a  friend  of  his,  that  was  a  player, 
in  what  his  defedl  lay,  and  having  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  pronunciation, 
he    became   the  moft    admired,    and    in 

reality 
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reality  the  greateft  orator  of  antiquity:  Gh«4. 
and  among  many  other  talents  that  he  pof- 
fefled,  that  in  which  he  was  moft  eminent  * 
was  his  coinpofition ;  at  lead  fuch  was  the 
judgement    of   his    antagonift   ^fchines, 
who  ftiould  beft  have  known  to  what  he 
himfelf  owed  his  ruin  *.     And  as  to  any 
perplexity  or  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe,  which 
luch  an  artificial  compofition  as  that  of 
Demofthenes  might  be  thought  to  produce, 
I  think  I  am  able  to  ihew,  that  befides 
pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it  conveyed  the 
ienfe  more  forcibly  than  it  can  be  convey- 
ed by  what  we  would  call  the  natural  or- 
der of  the  words.     But  as  this  would  oc- 
cafion  a  long  digreflion,  and  fuch  as  could 
only  be  entertaining  or  inftrudlive  to  the 
Greek  fcholar,  I  have  thrown  it  into  a  dit- 
fertation  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

And  fo  much  for  the  compofition  of 
words  confidered  as  fignificant  into  fen- 
tences,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  the  only 
combination  of  fignificant  founds  that 
grammar  is  concerned  with.  They  are  of 
difierent  kinds,  fuch  as  aflertory,  interro- 
gative,  optative,    and  imperative,    which 

*  DlOnyfius    Halicara,    n</K  rni  iearrtrnc  r«  A«A<Mr9f»tff,  p. 
185.  edit.  Sjlburgii. 

may 
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Ch.  4«  may  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads^ 
viz,  ia  fentence  of  afTertion,  and  a  fentence 
of  volition  *.  But  it  is  fufficient  for  my  pur- 
pofe  juft  to  mention  them,  as  it  docs  not 
belong  to  grammar,  but  to  other  arts,  to 
treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  fentences. 
I  therefore  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
language,  confidered  as  found  merely,  fol- 
lowing the  fame  method  that  I  did  in 
treating  of  the  analyfis  of  it,  and  begin- 
ning with  articulation. 


CHAP.        V. 

Of  the  compofttion  of  the  material  part  of  Ian* 
guage. — And^  firfl^  of  the  compofttion  ofar-- 
ticulate  founds. — 77?^  frji  kind  of  that 
compofttion  is  of  letters  intofyllables. — What 
letters  "will  compound  with  what. — The  in-- 
fttence  this  compofttion  has  upon  the  found 
of  language. 

Ch.  5.     A  "^  ^  divided  the  analyfis  of  the  material 
^•^^"^"^  r\  part  of  language  into  three  heads, 

•  Heumes,  pag.  17.  See  alfo  the  very  fine  paflagc 
upon  the  fubje^y  which  he  quotes  from  Ainmonius»  op* 
6n  Ariftotle's  book  of  InterpreutioQ. 

viz. 
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viz*  ardculation,    accent,    and  quantity ;  Ch.  5. 


£6 1  divide  the  compqfition  of  it  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  beginning  with  articulation. 
And  the  firfl  compofition  of  this  kind,  is 
of  ^  letters  into  fyllables,  which,  after 
what  I  have  faid  of  letters,  it  is  hoped  will 
be  eafily  underftood. 

And  firft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
letters  will  not  compound  in  this  way  with 
all.  The  vowels  indeed  will  not  only  mix 
with  one  another,  as  we  have  feen,  form- 
ing what  is  called  diphthongs ;  but  they 
will  compound  in  fyllables  with  all  the 
confonants,  which  are  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  found  in  company  with  the  vowels  *• 
But  this  does  not  hold  of  the  confonants, 
with  refpedl  to  one  another ;  for  only  fome 
of  them  found  together  in  fyllables,  while 
others  of  them  cannot  afTociate  in  that 


•  This  it  an  obfervation  of  Plato's,  in  the  Soph'tfta^ 
f.  177.  edit.  Ficini  ;  where  he  fays,  that  fome  of  the 
letters  join  with  one  another,  and  fome  will  not ;  but  the 
TOwe]s»  he  obfcrvcs,  have  this  peculiar  quality,  that 
they  go  through  ail  the  reft,  and  are  to  them  a  kind  of 
band  or  tie,  without  which  they  could  not  join  together. 
They  arc  therefore  to  be  confidcred  as  the  cement  in  the 
SmAore  of  language,  of  which  the  confonants  arc,  as  ic 
weret  the  ftones.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon,  as  I  have 
eUewhere  obfenred,  that  cdnfonants  are  confidcred  as  the 
principal  parts  of  articulate  founds.  ^ 

way; 


^^-'VN^ 
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Ch.  5.  way ;  the  reafbn  of  which  is,  that  the  con- 
figuration of  the  mouth,  and  the  adHon 
of  its  organs,  is  fo  different  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  fome  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
be  joined  together  in  the  fame  entmciadon, 
nor  without  fome  reft  or  paufe  betwixt, 
fo  that  there  may  be  time  to  give  a  diffe- 
rent  configuration  and  adlion  to  the  or- 
gans *  ;  whereas,  when  the  pronunciation 
is  not  fo  different,  the  founds  may  be  fb 
run  together  as  to  incorporate  in  one  fyl- 
lablc.  And  in  tliis  way  five,  or  even  fix 
confonants  may  be  joined  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  as  in  our  Englifh  word  Jirength ; 
but  in  that  cafe  there  can  be  no  more 
than  three  before  the  vowel,  and  as  many 
after. 

The  queflion  then  is.  What  confonants 
will  incorporate  with  what  ?  The  confo- 
nants, as  I  have  faid,  are  either  liquids  or 
mutes  ;  and  befides  thele,  there  is  the  mo- 
nadic letter,  as  it  is  called,  yj  which  is, 

•  This  is  the  reafon  given  by  the  HallcamafliaD,  in 
his  treatifc  of  Compofition,  fc^,  22.  where,  in  account- 
ing why  the  letter  r  cannot  be  founded  after » in  the 
fame  fyllable,  after  he  had  defcribed  the  different  man* 
ners  of  pronouncing  thefe  two  letters,  he  adds.  *m»  ^ym 

properly 


i 
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properly  fpeaking,  neither  mute  nor  li-  Ch.  ^. 
^uid,  but  being  nearer  a  liquid,  is  rec-  ^''^'^*^'^ 
koned  by  many  graiiimarians  one  of  theth. , 
Of  the  four  liquids,  /;  rtiy  w,  r,  no  two  of 
them  will  join  together  in  the  fame  fyl- 
lable  in  Greek.  To  this  rule  there  is  orie 
exception  ;  for  in  fome  few  fyllables  /u.  and 
V  are  founded  together  as  in  jLirm^ivc  arid 
fjiPdouact.  Neither  is  the  letter y,'  when  poft- 
poned  to  any  of  the  liquids,  founded  with 
them  in  the  fame  enunciation,  at  lead  in 
Greek ;  but  when  prefixed  it  can  be  founded 
with  /,  My  and  n  ;  for  fucli  is  the  variety'  in 
this  matter,  that  fome  letters,  when  pr^ 
fixed,  will  join  with  others  in  the  fame 
fyllable,  biit  nbt  iv^hch  poftponed ;  and 
with  i-efpeft  to  others,  it  is  jiift  the  re- 
verfe,  as  we  fliall  prefently  fee. 

As  to  the  nine  mutes,  there  are  not 
any  two  6f  thetn  afTociated  together  in  the 
fame  fyllablfe,  ib  far  as  I  remember,  either 
in  Erigliih  or  in  Latin ;  for  though,  in 
the  word  Jlrenglh^  the  g  appears  to  mix 
with  the  afpirated  /,  it  i5  hardly  founded 
in  the  pi^onunciatiori.  But  as  the  Greek 
is  more  various  in  its  found,  tliari  itiy 
other  language,  at  lead  that  I  know,  there 
rire  feverid  of  th^  mutes  that  mix  together 

Vol*  II.  3  A  in 
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Ch*  5.  in  that  language.  Thus  t  and  r  being 
^^'^^"^  both /^m^^ J,  affociate  together  in  the  word 
flrr«/)OK,  and  the  Hke  ;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fame  reafon  x  and  t  incorporate,  as  in  the 
word  KTaofjLix.1 ;  but  both  only  in  a  certain 
order ;  for  the  ft  and  the  x  muft  both  be 
prefixed:  B  and  X  alfo  join  together,  but  only 
in  one  word,  fo  far  as  I  remember,  viz. 
CltKvfoQ ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  they  are  re- 
lated, being  both  of  the  fame  clafs  of 
mutes,  that  is,  of  the  middle  clafs  be- 
twixt the  tmues  and  the  afpirates ;  for  as 
C  is  the  middle  letter  betwixt  tt  and  its  af- 
pirate,  fo  is  S  the  middle  betwixt  ^  and  9. 
As  to  the  afpirate  mutes,  they  do  not  at 
all  mix  together,  either  in  Englilh  or  La- 
tm,  fo  far  as  I  can  recolledl ;  but  in  Greek 
the  fi  mixes  both  with  the  x,  as  in  the  word 
X^<^y,  and  with  the  9>  as  in  the  word  fSunc : 
but  the  9  and  the  x  do  not  at  all  incorpo- 
rate together  ;  for  all  which  there  are  rea- 
fbns,  but  it  would  be  reckoned  too  minute 
and  tedious  if  I  fhould  mention  them. 
Eut  with  refpedl  to  the  other  mutes,  the 
aijpirates  do  not  at  all  incorporate  with 
them  in  the  fame  fyllable. 

The  proper  mixture  therefore  of  confo- 
nants  in  fyllables,   is  of  mutes  with  li- 
quids^ 
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quids,  and  the  monadic  letter,  with  this  Ch.  5. 
difierence  betwixt  the  liquids  and  that  let-  ^-""^^^^ 
ter,  that  the  liquids,  Jn  fuch  compofition, 
are  always  fubjoined  *,  at  leaft  this  holds 
univerfally  in  Greek ;  but  in  Latin,  Eng-s- 
gliih,  and  other  diale(5ls  of  the  Teutonic, 
-the  liquid  after  the  vowel,  is  often  pre-^ 
fixed,  as  in  amantj  kgunt^  bold^  bend^  8cc. 
-But  the  ^  is  indifferently  either  prefixed  or 
fubjoined  to  the  mute  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Englifh,  and  other  modern  languages. 

In  this  manner  I  have  fhewn  what  con- 
fbnanb  in  fyllables  may  be  joined,  or  may 
not  be  joined  with  what.  But  of  thofe  that 
xnay  be  joined,  all  do  not  by  their  junAion 
make  the  fame  pleafant  found.  And  a  great 
part  of  the  variety  of  the  found  of  a  lan- 
guage, the  pleafantnefs  of  harfhnefs  of  it,  the 
manlinefs  or  effeminacy,  will  depend  upon 
the  proper  jun<5lion  of  letters  in  fyllables, 
as  well  as  upon  the  proper  choice  of  the 
letters  themfelve§.     If  therefore  we  fup- 

•  This  is  an  obfcrvation  of  the  Halicsirnaflian,  in  his 
treatife  of  Coropoficion,  fo  often  quoted,  fe^i.  22.  where 

be  fays*   Ulfot  rifv^i  rforarrfo-Scn  T«y  af«v0V  ra  n/uf^ei  I   wh;cb 

however  is  not  true,  if  wc  reckon,  as  he  does,  the  r  a- 
iDong  the  liquids  ;  for  it  is  prefixed  to  the  mute  in  many 
(yUables  in  Greek. 

3  A  2  pqfc 
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|Gh.  5  pofe  in  a  language,  a  very  frequent  ufe  of 
*  '  a  poor  and  flender-founding  vowel,  fuch 
as  the  z,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  modem 
Greek;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it  be 
joined  in  the  fame  fy liable  with  confonants 
that  do  not  run  eafily  together ;  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  found  of  fuch  language  muil 
be  very  difagrecable. .  In  our  Englifh,  and 
other  dialeiSls  of  the  Teutonic,  there  is 
not  that  perpetual  ioticijkl  which  is  in  the 
modem  Greek,  and  which  make$  the  found 
.of  that  language  refemble  neighing.  But 
the  wprds  are  crouded  with  confonants, 
and  they  frequently  end  with  mutes,  and 
often  with  liquijds  prefixed  to  thofe  mutes, 
which  muft  have  appeared  a  very  harfh 
and  uncouth  found  to  the  antient  Greeks 
who  never  prefixed  a  liquid  to  a  mute  in 
the  fame  f)  liable,  nor  ever  terminated  a 
>vord  with  a  mute,  nor  even  with  either 
of  the  two  liquiils  ^  and  /^,  and  but  feldom 
.;i\'ith  {- 


CHAB, 


\ 
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C    Jl    A    P.        VI. 

Of  the  compofitum  of  fyllabks  into  nvords^ 
and  of  nvords  into  fentences. — The  fmooth^ 
fufs  or  roughnefs  of  a  language  depends  up^ 
-on  Jiuh  compqfition. — Deficiency  of  modem 
languages^  and  great  excellency  oftheGreek^ 
in  that  particular. 


THE  next  compofition  of  articulate  Ch.  6, 
fQimds  is  of  fyllables  into  words ;  as  ^'^'^^^^ 
to  which  it  is  to  be  obierved,  that  in  or- 
der to  make  the  found  of  a  language  plea- 
fant  and  flowing,  the  letter  that  concludes 
the  preceding  fyllable  fhould  run  eafily  in- 
to that  which  begins  the  next.  If  the  pre- 
ceding or  fubfequent  letter  be  a  vowel, 
there  can  be  nothing  harfh  in  pronouncing 
jogether  the  two  fyllables ;  or  if  they  be 
both  vowels  that  will  only  produce  a  ga-r 
ping,  or  opening  of  the  vowels  upon  one 
another,  which  in  many  cafes  is  agreeable, 
jbecaufe  it  expreffes  the  nature  of  the  thing 
fignihed,  as  in  that  famous  Une  of  Homer, 
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Ch.  6.  CCS.    In  order  to  make  this  compofition 
pleafant,  the  words  fhoxild  run  into  one  ast^ 
other,  fo  that  there  may  be  as  little  flop 
as  poflible  betwixt  them,  and  the  whole 
joined,  as  if  it  were  of  one  continued  tex- 
ture, and  but  one  word  *.     This  is  done 
by  making  either  the  following  word  be- 
gin with  a  vowel,  or,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  with  a  confonant  that  will  ajpTociate 
with  the  confonant  which  terminates  the 
•preceding  word,    if  it  do  not  end  in  a 
vowel.     When  this  is  neglefted,  the  com- 
pofition  becomes  broken^  har£b,  and  au- 
ftere,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  has  fhewn  very 
evidently,  in  his  fine  criticifm  upon  the 
compofition  of  Pindar  and  Thucydides  f. 
How  defedlive,  in  this  particular,  our  Eng^- 
lifti,  and  other  dialefts  of  the  Teutonic, 
are,  muft  be  evident  to  every  attentive  ob- 
ferver,  mod  of  our  words  beginning  and 
ending  with    mutes  or  liquids   that  will 
not  affociate  together,  or  with  vowels,  of 
which  we  cannot  help  the  gaping  upon 
one  another. 


*  The  Halicarnaflian,  fpeakin^  of  this  kind  of  cortpo^     ; 

fltion,    fays,   IwmXnf Sai  iikXMk<Hc  i^ot  Mu  tr^wvfavUi  wmrrm  ra  f»'      ] 

"thus 
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Thus  from  obfervations,  which  I  am  Ch.  6. 
periuaded  would  at  firft  fight  appear,  al-  ^^'^"'^'^ 
moft  to  every  reader,  minute  and  trifling, 
w«  are  able  to  explain  how  one  lan- 
guage comes  to  be  more  pleafant  to  the 
car  than  another.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  antient  mafters  of  art  explained  every 
thing,  and  made  a  fcience  of  criticifm,  e- 
♦en  of  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
ibimd  of  language,  and  which,  by  many, 
is  thought  to  be  judged  of  only  by  fenfe 
and  irrational  feeling.  We  may  then  clear- 
ly fee  the  reafon  why  the  Greek  is  a 
iinoother  and  more  agreeable  language  to 
the  ear  than  the  Englifh,  or  any  other  of 
Godiic  exeradtion ;  and  why  the  Greeks, 
when  they  came  to  polifh  their  language, 
threw  off  the .  old  Hebrew  termination  in 
mutes,  of  which  the  Latins  have  retained 
fo  much,  as  I  had  occafion  before  to  ob- 
fcrve,  and  ended  all  their  words  in  vowels 
or  liquids ;  nor  even  all  the  liquids,  as 
ihfi  Latins  do,  but  only  fuch  of  them  as 
they  thought  of  moft  pleafant  found.  In 
this  way  we  can  account  why,  in  place  of 
the  Latin  legit ,  the  Greeks  fay  hiya,  and  in 
place  of  leguntj  Ktyom  or  xtyv^/,  with  a  ^ 
addfed  to  it,  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the 

Vbt.  II:  3  B  beginning 
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Ch.  6.  beginning  of  the  next  word,  to  prevent  a 
^"^"^^^^  difagreeable  hiatus  in  the  pronunciation. 
In  fhort,  the  great  diflPerence,  as  appears 
to  me,  betwixt  the  Greek  and  its  fitter 
dialedls,  fuch  as  the  Hebrew,  Teutonic, 
and  Celtic,  is  that  the  Greeks,  a  molt  in- 
genious people,  and  of  a  truly  mufical  ear, 
cultivated  and  refined  the  mother-tongue, 
in  found  as  well  as  expreflion,  while  the 
other  nations  flill  kept  it  in  the  rude  ftate 
in  which  they  found  it. 

The  extraordinary  care  and  attention, 
which  the  Greeks  beflowed  upon  the  found 
of  their  language,  is  a  matter  of  curidity 
to  thofe  who  have  ftudied  this  language^ 
but  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  hiftory  of 
language  in  general,  I  have  thrown  ibme 
obfervations  upon  that  fubje6l  into  a  diflcr- 
tation  by  itfelf,  annexed  to  this  volume.  I 
will  therefore  here  conclude  what  I  had 
to  fay  of  the  compofition  of  articulate 
founds,  and  proceed  to  the  compofition  of 
the  fecond  part  of  the  matter  of  language^ 
viz.  accent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VII. 

Of  the  compofition  of  accents  in  the  antient 
languages. — The  variety  of  that  compofition 
in  Greek. — Not  fo  great  in  Latin. — The  ef- 
fed  of  it  upon  thejiyle. 


I  Have  given,  in  the  preceding  book,  9^7j 
the  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language,' 
and  explained  the  nature  of  it.  I  am  now 
to  ihew  the  compofition  of  it,  and  the  ef- 
fe^  which  it  muft  produce  upon  lan- 
guage. And  though  we  have  not  the 
prance  of  the  antient  accents,  any  man 
who  has  the  lead  knowledge  of  mufic  mufl 
know  the  effedt  which  the  mixture  of 
grave  and  acute  tones  muft  produce.  We 
all  know,  that  a  monotony  in  fpeaking  is 
difagreeable ;  but  we  have  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  it,  but  by  tones  expreflive  of 
ibme  fentiment  or  feeling.  Thefe  the  an- 
tients  had  as  well  as  we,  but  they  had  be- 
fides  lyllabic  tones,  which  we  have  not, 
and  which  muft  have  made  their  language 
found  in  our  ears  fomething  like  recita- 
3  B  2  tive  J 
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Ch.  7.  tivc ;  and  if  we  were  to  hear  it,  perhaps 
fome  among  us  would  call  it  cant.  But 
the  little  variety  of  thefe  fyllabic  tones, 
there  being  no  more  of  them  than  a  fifth 
and  a  fundamental,  and  the  voice  not  rett- 
ing upon  them,  but  running  them  on 
without  interruption,  difUnguiihed  them 
lufficiently  from  mufic  or  cant  *. 

If  indeed  every  word  had  been  accented 
in  the  fame  way,  and  the  voice  had  always 
rifen  to  a  fifth  at  equal  intervals,  there 
would  have  been  an  uniformity  in  their 
accents,  which  would  have  made  them 
not  very  agreeable.  And  it  was  fbme- 
thing  of  that  uniformity  which  Quindi- 
lian  complains  of  in  his  own  language, 
w^here  all  the  words  were  fo  far  accented  in 
the  fame  way,  that  none  of  them  was  a- 
cuted  upon  the  lall  fyllable.  But  the 
Greek  language  had  all  the  variety  in  this 
refpedl  that  two  accents  could  give ;  for 
the  acute  accent  was  laid  indifierently  up- 
on any  fyllable  of  the  word,  if  not  be- 
yond the  antepenult,  though  always  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules ;  for  nothing  in 

•  Th-  H'liicamatTian*  ipeaking  on  ihls  fubjcA,  fays, 
that  profe  compoliiion  ihould  be  <9/uxrr,  not  tfc^xMs,  u  it 
(koaid  be  ^^f'^f^  not  rv^!;^^.— c^  rmUi.  fiQ»  \u  in  fte. 

that 
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that    knguage   was    without    rule,    that  Ch.  7. 
could,  by  its  nature,  be  fubjedled  to  rule.  ^^^^^^^^ 

The  e&dt  of  thefe  accents,  properly  di- 
ver£ified,  upon  their  compoiition,  muft  have 
been  very  great.  I  know  well,  that  the  mere 
modem  reader  will  have  no  idea  of  this ; 
and  many,  even  of  the  learned,  are  un-* 
willing  to  believe  it.     But  the  authority  of 
the  Halicamaflian  upon  the  point  is  ex- 
prefs  and  decifive.     He  fays,   "  That  rhe- 
'.  torical  compofition  is  a  kind  of  mufic, 
differing  from  fong  or  inftrumental  mu- 
fic, in  the  degree,  not  in  the  kind.   For, 
in  this  compofition,  the  words  have  me- 
lody, rhythm,  variety,  or  change,  and  what 
is  proper  or  becoming  *.    So  that  the  ear 
in  it,  as  well  as  in  muiic,  is  delighted 
with  the  melody,  moved  by  the  rhythm, 
— is  fond  of  variety,  and  defires,  with  all 
thefe,  what  is  proper  and  fuitable.    The 
**  difference  therefore  is  only  of  greater  or 
**  lefs.'^     And  a  little  after  this,  fpeaking 
of  the  way  of  varying  compo£ition  agree- 


JUirmriK  rwf  Iv  uitti^  ntti  o^ymfotc  ix*  ^  rotu.  Kal  yeip  Iv  r«i/r»  nctl 
fUKtf  l^^yrn  tU  X«^Mf  vjatt  fu^fiov  xai  fiirafioknv  xal  itptxov'  art  iuki  trt 
rsarnc  «•  4«»»  rt^wtrat  fiif  rote  fuKirtty  Aytreu  it  rote  fvi/xotc,  iffirA- 
InMi  h  r«c  fUTJifi^Xaf,  leo^m  It  Iwl  leJoirw  to  •umwit.  »  i%  iwWayii  rjtru. 


€( 

Cft 

Cft 

€C 
i€ 


ably. 
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Ch.  7.  ably,   he  fays,    "  That  long  and  OuMs 
^•^"^^^  "  words,  rough  and  finooth,  fhould  be 
^^  mixed,    fo    that  there   ihould   not  be 
**  together    many   words    of  few    iylla- 
**  bles,    nor  many  polyfyllables ;   neither 
**  (hould  words  of  the  fame  font  be  be- 
^^  iide  one   another,    nor   words    of  the 
**  fame  quantity  *."    And  in  another  pa£- 
fage  t  he  fays,  "  That  in  ordar  to  make 
^^  compofition  beautiful  and  pleaiant,  there 
^^  mud  be  a  noble  melody,  and  a  rhythm 
"  of  dignity."      The  laft  paflage  I  fhall 
mention  is  where  he  fays  if.  That  the  beft 
ftyle  is  that  which  has  the  greateft  varie- 
ty ;  and  among  other  varieties,  he  men-- 
tions,  "  different  rhythms  in  diflferent  pla»- 
"  ces,   figures  of  all  kinds,   and  different 
"  tones  of  the  voice,  (which  made  what 
**  they  called  profody\  fuch  as  by  their  va- 
**  riety  do  not  tire."     And  in  what  he  has 
written  upon  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  the 
firft  diftinguiihing  charadleriftic  he  men- 


fiuL     I.  imilU. 

I  Kju  f ctfvir  f«nr«c  ai  xcXvjuiMii  Wfmfttm  /i«f«f«iy  zXnrrrt^m  t«  wm^ 


tions 
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«ions  of  his  compofidoii  is  die  ififUKntL,  or  Ch.  j. 
mdodyofit*  ^^^^ 

I  have  given  thefe  paflages  at  fome 
length,  becaufe  they  prove  evidently,  that 
^e  mixture  of  tones  was  a  beauty  in  com*- 
poiidLOQ  which  the  Greeks  fhidied,  though 
we  have  hardly  an  idea  of  it ;  and  that 
thofe  who  deny  the  exiftence  of  luch  tones, 
take  away  a  confiderable  part,  both  of  the 
Greds:  grammar,  and  of  the  ornament  of 
cheir  compofition ;  and  may  be  really  faid 
to  disfigure  the  language,  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  as  harfh  and  bar- 
barous, and  as  little  favoured  by  die  mules 
and  graces,  as  the  northern  languages  of 
Europe. 


CHAP.      vra. 

Of  the  compofition  of  accents  in  Engli/h^  and 
of  Engiyh  verfi. 


I  Have  faid,   and  I   think  proved,   that  Ch.  8, 
though  in  Englifli  we  have  fome  fyl-  ^"^^^^^^ 
lables  longer  than  others,  yet  our  verfe  is 

made, 


\ 
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Gh.  8.  made,  not  by  quantity,  but  by  what  we 
call  accent ;  and  I  am  now  to  fhew  in  what 
manner  it  is  fo  made.  It  may  be  thought, 
that  according  to  the  rules  of  method,  I 
ought  to  have  delayed  this  till  I  came  to  treat 
of  poetry :  but,  according  to  my  notion  of 
that  art,  verfe  is  not  at  all  eflential  to  it; 
but  there  may  be  excellent  poetry,  and  I 
think  I  know  fome  fuch,  in  profe;  as,  <» 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  verfe  with- 
out poetry.  I  therefore  conQder  verfe  only 
as  a  fpecies  of  ftyle  or  composition ;  and, 
as  I  think,  that  it  is  made  in  Engliih  by  a 
certain  compofidon  of  accents,  it  belongs 
to  the  fubjed  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing. 

Our  Engliih  verfe,  though  it  be  not 
formed  by  quantity,  and  therefore  is  ef- 
fentially  diflPerent  from  the  antient  verfe, 
yet  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of 
rhythm.  For  rhythm,  as  we  have  feen,  is  a 
very  general  idea,  comprehending  every  kind 
of  motion  in  which  the  mind  perceives  any 
relation  or  analogy  of  parts,  and  is  divi^ 
ded,  as  we  have  feen,  into  feveral  fpeciefes. 
But  we  need  here  take  notice  only  of  two 
of  them ;  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
mizture  of  loud  and  foft  founds,  and  that 

which 
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which  arifes  from  the  diftance  or  intei^als  Ch.  8, 
betwixt  inch  founds.  Of  thefe  two  fpe-  ^'^'"'^^^ 
ciefes  of  rhythm,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
the  mufic  of  a  drum  and  the  rhythm  of 
our  Englifh  verfe  is  compounded.  For 
there  mud  be  in  it  both  louder  and  fofter 
founds ;  that  is,  accented,  and  not  accent- 
ed fyllables ;  and  thefe  muft  return  at  e- 
qual  intervals,  or  fuch  as  have  fome  other 
ratio  to  one  another,  otherwife  there  is  no 
verfe. 

To  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  nature 
of  our  verfe,  a  very  little  attention  will  be 
neceflary :  for  we  have  no  more  to  do  but 
to  repeat  any  verfe  in  Englifh,  and  we 
fhall  find,  that  without  the  alternate  per- 
cuflion  of  the  accented  and  unaccented 
fyllable,  it  would  not  be  verfe. 

There  is  however  fomething  more  re- 
quired to  complete  the  verfe  ;  and  that  is, 
a  certain  number  of  fvUables :  for  if  thefe 
alternate  pulfations  were  to  go  on  without 
any  determined  meafure,  they  would  not 
make  verfe.  But  thefe,  with  a  certain 
number  of  fyllables,  are,  I  fay,  all  that  is 
required  to  make  verfe  in  Englifli.  We. 
have  indeed  added  rhyme^  which  is  made 
by  the  lafl  fyllables  of  the  number  that 

Vol.  II.  3  C  makes 
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Gh.  8.  makes  the  verfe,  being  of  the  like  found. 

^"^""^^^^  But  it  is  no  more  than  a  barbarous  onu- 
ment  *  of  our  v,erfe,  which  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Arabs,  who  introduced  it 
.with  their  other  arts  into  Europe.  It  was 
firft  ufed  by  the  monks  in  their  Latin 
verfe,  the  only  verfe  at  that  time  known ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  adopted  into  our 
vernacular  verfe,  when  we  began  to  com- 
pofe  in  our  mother-tongues.  And  indeed 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  neceifary  for  verie 
in  mofl  of  the  odier  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  the  French. 

But  our  accents,  befides  that  diey  make 
our  language  capable  of  blank  verfe,  I 
will  undertake  to  ihew,  as  I  pronufed, 
give  a  beauty  and  variety  to  our  verfe, 

*  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  antients,  and  was  rec* 
koned  among  their  figures  of  fpeech,  under  the  name  of 
ijMtortKivTn.  It  is  ufed  fometiroes  by  Homer,  when  he  has 
a  mind  to  make  his  ftyle  very  fweet  and  pleafant,  as  in 
the  firft  fimile  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  famous  fimile  of  the 
nightingale  in  the  Odyfley :  but  it  is  rarely ;  and  it  can  be 
ihewn,  that  he  has  avoided  it  upon  fundry  occafions*  It 
is  therefore  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  tliat  is  barbarout,  c(pe* 
cially  in  long  and  grave  works.  For  if  it  were  to  be  uftd 
only  in  fong  or  in  (hort  light  pieces  of  the  Anacreontic  kiod^ 
(which  is  the  way  that  Milton  has  ufed  it),  it  might  pafi 
for  an  ornament  in  our  modern  poetry,  for  want  of  bet- 
ter. 

fuch 
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iuch  as  is  hot  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  Ch.  8* 
other  language  of  Europe.  And  this^  I 
hope,  will  bring  me  in  favour  again  with 
my  Englifli  reader ;  who  would  no  doubt 
be  much  difpleafed  with  what  I  have  faid 
in  general  of  our  Englifli  verfification,  and 
particularly  with  the  compariibn  I  made 
of  it  to  a  drum. 

The  Englifli  verfe,  then,  befides  that  it 
requires  not  the  jingle  of  like  endings, 
and  befides  the  variety  that  it  admits  of 
l(Mig  and  fliort  verfe,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon virith  the  verfification  of  other  lan- 
guages in  Europe,  has  this  futther  variety 
from  its  accents,  that  it  may  have  the  loud 
(Iroke  or  percuflion,  either  firft  or  laft* 
And  according  to  this  difference,  we  have 
two  different  kinds  of  verfe  in  Englifh ; 
the  one  of  which  we  may  call  Iambic^  if 
we  mufl  needs  liken  our  metre  to  the  an- 
tlent,  and  the  other  Trochaic.  The  firft  is 
formed  when  the  ftrong  ifius  is  laft,  and 
the  weak  firft ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  imaccented  fyllable  is  firft,  and  the 
accented  laft.  Of  this  kind  is  our  long 
verfe,  which  we  dignify  with  the  name  of 
Hexameter y  or  Heroic ^  fucli  as  that  of  Mil- 
3  C  2  ton 


v^w^ 
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Ch.  8.  ton  in  the  Paradife  loft  *     And  I  think  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  march  of 

this 

*  It  may  be  obferved,  that'  Milton  ufcs  a  Kttlc  free- 
dom fonictimcs  in  the  beginning  of  this  verfe,  by  making 
the  firft  foot  of  it  a  Trochee  inftead  of  an  Iambus  ;  that 
is,  beginning  with  an  accented  fyllable )  as  in  this  verfe : 

**  Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplilh'd  Eve." 

And  he  has  been  foUowed  in  this  by  later  poets ;  Mr 
Pope  particular] y,  as  in  this  verfe : 

*'  PJeafures  the  fex,  as  children  birds  purfue.'* 

It  is  an  irregularity,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  which  give» 
a  beautiful  variety  to  the  verfe,  by  interrupting  the  mo* 
notony  of  the  Iambics ;  and  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
ufed.  But  Milton,  who  has  varied  his  verification,  I 
think,  more  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  ibmetimes 
breaks  the  meafure  of  the  verfe  altogether  ;  as  in  this 
line: 

"  Burnt  after  him  to  the  bottomlefs  pit." 

Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  Milton  did  this  through  ne- 
gligence, or  as  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  verfe  he 
ufed ;  but  it  was  to  give  a  variety  to  his  verfe,  and  fbmc 
relief  to  the  ear,  which  might  otherwife  be  tired  witk 
the  conftant  repetition  of  the  fame  meafure.  It  is  for 
this  reafon  that  we  have,  both  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  irre- 
gularities of  a  like  kind ;  fuch  as  ^napsefts  in  place  of 
Daflyls,  and  Iambics  or  Trochaics  in  place  of  Spondees, 
which  have  been  noted  by  the  critics ;  and  the  effed 
they  had  upon  the  verfe  obferved,  either  in  making  it 
empty,  and  as  it  were  hollow,  or  tumid  and  big-bellied. 
And  our  Shakefpeare,  I  obferve,  though  not  learned  like 
Milton,  and  following  only  the  dilates  of  nature  and  an 
excellent  genius,  has,  in  fome  of  the  pallionatc  parts  of 

bis 
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this  vcrfc  is  grave  and  majeftic,  and  well  Ch.  8* 
fuited  to  heroic  argument  j  efpecially  if  it  '        ' 

be 


hU  plays,  broken  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  aad,  as  the 
antient  tragic  poets  were  in  life  to  do,  made  a  kind  of 
ikionodf  of  it,  in  a  different  fort  of  verfe.  Of  this  kind 
h  what  he  makes  King  Lear  fay,  when  he  difcovers  his 
daughter  Cordelia : 

**  Pray  do  not  mock  me  : 

'*  I  am  a  very  foolifh  fond  old  man, 

"  Fourfcore  and  upwards : 

*^  Not  an  hour  more  or  lefs  ; 

**  And,  to  deal  plainly, 

**  I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfed  mind.*' 

It  is  to  be  obfenred,  that  in  words  of  two  or  more 
fyllables,  the  poet  is  not  at  liberty  to  alter  the  ufual  way 
of  accenting  the  word.  In  monofyllables  he  has  a  great- 
er liberty,  but  which  he  ought  not  to  abufe  by  laying 
tke  accent  upon  iniignificant  monofyllables  that  will  bear 
no  empfaafis,  fuch  as  a,  or  /^^,  or  /(?,  or  iy,  6cc.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  verfe,  when  the  mo- 
siofyllaUe  on  which  the  accent  is  thrown,  is  a  word  that 
not  only  will  bear  an  emphafis,  but  requires  it.  So  that 
flie  accent,  which  is  the  elevation  of  the  voice  upon  one 
Jjf/Mie  of  the  word,  and  the  emphafis,  which  is  the 
fame  elevation  upon  a  nvord  of  a  fentence,  in  order  to  dif* 
tinguifli  it  from  the  red,  concur  together  And  this  is  one 
of  the  beauties  of  that  celebrated  diflich  of  Mr  Denham, 
in  his  Caper's  Hilly  which  Mr  Dryden  propofcs  as  a  pro-  . 
blem  to  exercife  the  wits  of  the  critics,  to  difcovcr  the 
reaibns  why  it  is  fo  harmonious. 

•*  Tho*  deep,  yet  clear;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
••  Strong,  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full.*' 

where 


Ch;  8 .  ^  not  tagged  with  rli^ie;    Itr  cfioifts  of 
^^^"^^"^  ten.  fyllables ;   attil,   if  WB  ^^^^  wc  nva^ 
divide  it  into  feet  of  two  fyllables  each, 
and  call  them  Iambic ;  and  in  this  way  we 
fliall  have  five  feet  in  the  line. 

Out  of  this  verfe  is  made  a  Ihorter,  by 
cutting  off  two  fyllables^  fo  that  it  confifts 
only  of  four  Iambics.  This,  is  the  vcrfc 
which  Dean  Swift:  commonly  ufes,  as  in 


vhere  the  emphafis,  as  well  as  the  accent,  falls  upom 
the  monofyllables  ifecf,  dear,  Jirong^  rage^  Vk^'fuU.  But 
this  is  not  the  onlf  beauty  of  thofe  lines.    For,  in  the 
firfi  place.  There  are  the  antithefes  of  deep  and  clear^  — 
gentle ^sxd  duU^^^fl^ngznd'i^itheufrage^^^zjkdfuli^  wiiS' 
§ut  eWfimiffg.    2dfyf  If  theft  antithefes  had-  been  all  ex- 
prefled  in  the  fame  manner,  I  fliould  have  dionght  there 
were  too  many^  of  them,  and  that  the  compofiu'on  was 
too  uniform.    But  there  is  only  »  fmsilarity  in  the  two 
fit*ft  of  them ;  which  beings  carried  no  farther,  I  think,  is 
a  beauty.     And  the  expreflion  of  the  two  in  the  fecond 
line  is  different,  not  only  from  thofe  in  the  firft,  but  from 
one  another.     Thefe  are  beanties  of  compofidon  iode* 
pendent  of  the  verfification.    But,  /ir^(r»  There  is  aiur« 
ther  beauty  in  the  verfification  befides  that  already  ob- 
ferved ;  namely,,  that  the  iecond  line  begins  with  a  Tro« 
chee,  that  is>  with  an  accented  fyllable,  in  place  of  an 
unaccented,  with  which  the  firft  line  begins.    This  gives 
a  Bow  to  the  fecond  line  very  different  from  that  of  the 
firft,  and  gives  a  beautiful  variety  to  the  whole,  which 
othcrwife  the  four  antithefes,  notwithflanding  the  change 
of  expreflion,  would  render  a  little  too  uniform  in  the 
ftrudture* 

tlie 
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the  ode  to  Stella  oaJbcr  biptiiday,  iegin-  Ch.8^ 
ning  thus : 

Thou,  -Stella,  waft  no  longer  young, 
WKen  Jfirft  for  thee  my  lyre  I  ftrung. 

It  is  of  lefs  gravity  than  the  other,  becaufe 
it  has  «ot  the  fame  length  or  flow.  But  it 
is,  Ithis^,  a  pretty  kind  of  verfe,  capable 
of  being  adapted  both  to  grave  and  to 
light  iubjedls ;  which  laft  it  fuits  very  well, 
with  the  addition  of  thofe  double  and  un- 
coBEunon  rhymes,  which  Butlo:  and  Swift 
iiave  ufed  with  fo  much  fuccefs ;  iuch  as. 

Pulpit  drum  ecclefiaftic:. 

Beat  with  fift  inftead  of  a  ftick. 

And, 

His  brawny  hzckj  and  fides  Herculean, 
Support  the  ftar,  and  ftring  cerulean. 

This  verfe  may  be  further  fhortened,  by 
cutting  o£F  another  foot,  fo  that  it  fliall 
confiit  oidy  of  three  Iambics ;  as, 

Tho*  thou  the  waters  warp. 
Thy  fting  is  not  fo  fharp. 

Or  it  may  be  flill  further  curtailed,  and 
reduced  to  two ;  as, 

'Wliat 
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Ch.  8.  What  place  is  here  ? 

^^-'^VNi/  What  fcenes  appear ! 

When  thus  fliortened,  it  lofts  all  its  gra- 
vity, and  becomes  only  fit  for  fong  or 
dance. 

The  other  kind  of  verfe  is  made  by  put- 
ing  the  accented  fyllable  firft,  as  in  the 
fong. 

Before  Porto  Bcllo  lying,  &c. 

And  that  this  is  the  nature  of  the  verfe, 
is  evident  from  this  very  liiie,  where  wc 
are  obliged,  in  order  to  make  the  verfe  run, 
to  vary  from  the  ordinary  ufe  of  accenting 
the  word  before^  by  laying  the  accent  on 
the  firfl  fyllable  inftead  of  the  laft. 

This  kind  of  verfe,  as  well  as  the  other, 
may  be  agreeably  varied  by  joining  toge- 
ther long  and  fhort  verfes.  Thus,  in  the 
fong  juft  now  mentioned,  to  a  verfe  of 
four  trochaic  feet,  is  joined  a  verfe  of  three, 
with  a  refiduary  fyllable  or  half-foot,  as 
we  may  call  it,  in  this  manner : 

Before  Porto  Bcllo  lying 
On  the  gently  fwelling  flood. 

Mr  Weft,  in  his  excellent  tranflation  of 
the  Iphigeneia  of  Euripides,  has  ihewn  us, 

that 
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that  this  kind  will  do  in  Englifli  without  Ch.  8, 
rhyme.  In  the  fifth  adl  of  this  play,  Eu- 
ripides has  thought  proper  to  change  the 
meafure  of  the  verfe,  from  Iambics  to  Tro- 
chaics,  when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  pre- 
parations for  the  facrifice  of  Oreftes.  And 
he  has  introduced  a  converfation  in  this 
kind  of  verfe,  betwixt  Iphigeneia  and 
Thoas,  which  Mr  Weft  has  rendered  in 
Engliih  Trochaics,  ia  the  following  manner, 

Iph.  Know'ft  thou  what  fhould  now  be  ordered  ? 

T«o.  *Tis  thy  office  to  prefcribe. 
Iph.  Let  them  hind  in  chains  the  ftrangers. 

Tho.  Canft  thou  fear  they  fhould  efcapc  ? 
Iph.  Truft  no  Greek ;  Greece  is  perfidious. 

Tho.  Slaves,  depart,  and  bind  the  Greeks. 
Iph.  Having  bound,  conduft  them  hither,  &c. 

It  is  the  beft  imitation  of  antient  verfe  I 
have  ever  feen,  and  ftiews  what  can  be 
done  in  our  language  without  rhyme,  not 
only  in  our  long  Iambic,  but  in  other 
kinds  of  verfe.  I  wonder  that  we  have  not 
feen  more  of  the  fame  kind,  now  that  Mr 
Weft  has  fet  the  example. 

The  nature  of  this  verfe  is  not  fo  grave 
as  that  of  our  Iambic ;  and,  like  the  antient 
Trochaics,  it  is  fit  for  merriment  and  dan- 

VoL.  II.  3  D  cing 
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Ch.  8.  cing  *,  efpecially  when  it  is  fhoftened  by 
^^"^^^  cutting  off  a  foot  or  two  j  as. 

Or  where  Hebrus  wanders. 
Rolling  in  meanders. 


And, 


Bending  mountains. 
Curling  fountains. 


But  neither  is  this  all  the  variety  of 
which  Englifli  verfe  is  capable ;  for  this 
mixture  of  accented  and  unaccented  fyl- 
lables  may  be  ftill  farther  diverfified,  by 
making  the  interval  betwixt  the  accented 
fyllables  double,  and  having  twice  the 
number  of  unaccented  as  of  accented. 


*  The  antients  had  a  kind  of  verfe,  the  meafure  of 
which  was  fuited  to  dancing  ;  and  accordinglf  they  dan-  . 
ced  to  it.  This  kind  of  poetry  they  called  wnf^n^m.  Of 
this  kind  were  many  of  Pindar's  odes,  as  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  in  his  treatife  of  Mufic  ;  Plutarch,  OpmfenL  f 
dit.  Froben  pag.  550.  Where  he  likewife  tells  Us,  that 
the  meafure  of  this  verfe  was  fo  much  of  xhtfaltani  kiiid» 
that  it  was  immediately  known  and  diflinguifhed ;  for, 
fays  he,  of  a  certain  poet  and  mufician,  whom  he  calls 
Xcfodamuj,  there  is  prefcrved  to  us  a  fong,  i^^an  S  Im 
f«vif»c  vr^fxof^'  ^^^  *^  appears,  from  a  paflage  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  Pcet/c.  c,  i.  in  fine^  that  the  Dithyrambic  poetry, 
and  another  kind*  which  he  calls  rw  mtiSn  tnmn^  ^VM  all 
of  that  kind. 

This 
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This  kand  of  verfe  may  be  called  Anapa^  Ch.  8; 
fiic^  if  we  will  ftill  carry  on  the  compari-  ^^^^^^"^ 
fbn  betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  antient.     An 
example  of  it  we  have  in  the  two  following 
lines: 

From  the  knaves^  and  the  fools^  and  the  fops  of 

the  time ; 
From  the  drudges  in  profe,   and  the  triflers  ia 

rhyme. 

Where  we  fee  the  number  of  unaccented 
fyllables  is  double  the  number  of  accent- 
oi,  the  iHus  of  the  verfe  falling  always 
upon  the  third  fyllable,  inflead  of  the  firft 
or  fecond,  as  in  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic 
verfe. 

This  kind  of  verfe  admits  of  variety,  as 
well  as  the  other  two ;  for,  inftead  of  twelve 
lyllables,  or  four  feet,  as  in  the  example 
I  have  given,  it  may  confift  only  of  eleven, 
as  in  the  old  fong, 

My  time,  O  ye  Mufcs !  was  happily  fpent, 
When  Phcbe  went  with  me  where-cvcr  I  went. 

Where  the  firft  foot  is  an  Iambic,  and  all 
the  reft  Anapaefts.  Or  it  may  be  varied  in 
another  way,  by  preferving  the  fame  num- 
ber of  fyllables,  making  the  firft  foot  like^ 
3  D  a  wifi 
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C\l  8.  wii!e  an  Iambic,  and  the  fame  number  of 
^'^^^'^^^  Anapaefts,  but  a  refiduary  fyllable  over  the 
laft  Anapaeft  ;  as  in  thefe  lines, 

If  e*er  in  thy  fight  I  found  favour,  Apollo, 
Defend  me  from  all  the  difafters  that  follow. 

This  verfe  is  a  graver  meafure  than  the 
Trochaic,  as  it  begins  with  a  fofter  found, 
and  has  two  of  thefe  in  place  of  one  loud.  At 
the  fame  time  the  i^us  of  it  is  more  percept- 
ible, by  the  interval  being  greater;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  meafure  of  fpirit  and  movement. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried 
without  rhyme  :  but  I  fee  no  reafbn  why 
a  blank  verfe  of  this  kind  fhould  not  an- 
fwer  as  well  as  the  Trochaic  blank  verfe. 
'  Befides  all  thefe  varieties,  there  are  paufes 
in  our  Englifh  verfe,  particularly  our  blank 
verfe,  fuch  as  the  fenfe  requires,  and 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  diverfify  as 
much  as  the  fame  paufes  in  profe  ;  fb  that 
we  may  give  to  our  verfe  all  the  variety 
of  profe  compofition  in  periods.  This  the 
antients  efleemed  a  beauty,  even  in  their 
verfe  *  ;  and  it  is  much  more  fo  in  ours, 

as 

•  The  Halicamaffian,  in  the  26th  /e/f.  of  his  treatiie 
upon  CompoiiiioD,  praifes  a  poem  fcnr  refemblingy  in  its 

compofitioci. 
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as  it  fupplics  the  want  of  other  beauties  Ou  8. 
which  they  have.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which,  in  my  opinion,  gives  a  very 
great  liiperiority  to  our  verfe  over  that  of 
the  French,  who  can  have  but  one  paufe, 
at  leaft  in  their  long  verfe,  and  that  is  al- 
ways made  by  the  cefura  in  the  middle  of 
it. 

The  longed  verfe  we  commonly  ufe,  is 
of  the  kind  I  firft  mentioned,  viz.  the  ten- 
{yllable  Iambic,  or  Hexameter,  as  we  call 
it.  But  our  language  will  bear  a  longer 
verfe  ;  for  we  may  run  out  the  Hexatneter 
to  twelve  fyllables,  which  is  what  we  call 
an  Alexandrian  line^  and  which,  in  compo- 
fition  with  other  verfes,  has,  I  think,  a 
very  good  efiecSl.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in 
Hexameters ;  but  it  always  concludes  that 
kind  of  verfe  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  jlanza.  This  is  the  greateft 
combination  of  verfe  that  we  have  in  Eng- 
li(h,  confifting  of  no  lefs  than  nine  lines, 

compoiicion,  profe  that  is  well  compofed  :  for,  he  fajs. 
it  ought  to  have  all  the  properties  of  good  profe,  and 
particularly  it  ought  to  have  periods  f)f  different  lengths, 
and  different  ftruAures,  and  divided  into  members  like- 
wife  of  difiPerent  lengths,  and  fuch  as  do  not  coincide 
with  the  Terfe,  but  cut  it,  and  thereby  conceal  the  mea* 
furcf  and  make  it  found  like  profe. 

Ot 


/ 
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Qu  8.  of  which  eight  are  Hexameters,  and  the 
^'"''^^^^  laft,    as  I  faid,    an  Alexandrian.     It  has 
four  lines  that  mnft  rhyme  together,  viz, 
the  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  7th ;   and  the  ift 
rhymes  with  the  3d,  and  the  6th  with  the 
8th  and  9th.  This  fo  great  variety  of  rhyme 
thus  intermixed,  makes  the  compofidon  of 
the  ftanza  very  difficult :  but,  if  well  com- 
pofed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  fined  of  all 
Englifh  verfe ;  for  it  has  a  great  compafs, 
and  takes  in  a  much  greater  variety  of 
matter,  than  any  other  rhyming  verfe  we 
have,  without  breaking  it  down  into  fhort 
fentences  of  ten  fyllables,  as  is  now  comr- 
monly  done  in  our  rhyming  poetry.     And 
the  rhyme  being  fo  much  varied  and  in- 
termixed, has,  I  think,  a  better  efic6l  than 
in  any  other  verfe.     Then  it  allows  all  the 
freedom  of  compofition  which  was  ufed 
of  old  both  in  our  verfe  and  profe.     The 
poet  therefore  in  the  ftanza  may  tranfpofe 
and  arrange  words  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  other  kind  of  poe- 
try.    He  is  likewife  indulged  in  the  ufe  of 
old  words  and  phrafes,  which  gives  to  the 
compofition  that  ruft  of  antiqidty,  which 
the  Halicamaflian  praifes  in  the  ftyle  of 
Plato;    and  which,  if  not  carried  fo  fer 

as 
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as  to  make  the  didtion  uncouth  and  ob-  Ch.  S* 
icure,  is,  I  think  a  great  beauty.  Fur- 
ther, he  is  exempted  from  the  bondage 
knpoied  by  modem  cuftom  of  ending 
his  line  with  a  word  of  importance  in  the 
ientence,  being  at  liberty  to  conclude  even 
the  ftanza  with  any  word  that  is  proper, 
juft  as  he  would  conclude  a  period  in  profc. 
LaiUy,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  greateft 
privilege  of  all,  he  may  make  his  ftyle  as 
£mple  as  he  pleafes,  or  is  proper  for  the 
fubjedl.  This  too  is  an  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  antiquity ;  for  the  ftyle  of  our 
poetry  of  old  was  much  more  fimple  than 
it  is  now.  Verfe  of  this  kind,  if  not  firft 
pra<£lifed,  was  moft  pradifed  by  Spenfer ; 
who  has  been  very  fuccefsfully  imitated, 
firft  by  Mr  Thomfon,  in  his  Cqfi/e  of  Indo^ 
4ence^  the  beft,  in  my  judgement,  of  all 
his  woiks ;  and  next  by  Dr  Beattie,  in  his 
Min/irel^  an  author  who  is  very  well  known, 
and  juftly  celebrated,  for  his  philofophical 
writings,  as  well  as  poetical  comjpolitions. 
The  ftanza,  though  it  have  a  greater 
variety  of  rhymes  than  any  other  Englilh 
verie,  has  very  little  variety  of  long  and 
&ort  verfes  j  for  all  its  verfes  are  long  and 
of  equal  length,  except  the  laft,  which  is 

longer 
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Ch.  8.  longer  by  two  fyllables  than  the  reft.  But 
^"^^^^  the  Englifh  verfification  admits  of  the 
mixture  of  long  and  fliort  verfes,  and  of 
Iambic  and  Trochaic,  in  almoft  infinite  va- 
riety ;  fo  that  in  variety,  as  well  as  in  o- 
ther  beauties,  the  Englifti  verfe  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  modern  nation  in  Eu- 
rope.  Of  this  excellency  of  the  Englifh 
verfification,  Mr  Dryden  has  given  us  a 
noble  fpecimen,  in  his  ode  on  St  Cecilia, 
where  he  has  difplayed  tlie  whole  variety 
of  Englilh  numbers ;  for  we  have  there 
both  Iambics  and  Trochaics,  and  verfes  of 
different  lengths,  from  four  fyllables  to 
ten ;  and  the  different  meafures  are  moft 
admirably  adapted  to  exprefs  different  fen- 
timents  and  paflions. 

And  thus  I  hope  I  have  fhewn,  that  the 
Englifli  verfification,  though  fo  much  in- 
ferior to  tlie  antient,  is  far  from  being  con- 
temptible, and  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  French,  or  I  believe  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  Europe.  And  let  not  the  reader  be 
fo  much  offended  with  the  comparifon  of 
the  drum:  for  that  inftrument,  by  the 
mixture  of  loud  and  foft,  and  the  longer 
or  fliorter  intervals  betwixt,  makes  a  mu- 
fic  which  produces  a  great  efiedt;  and  k 

would 
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would  not  be  a  bad  eulogiiim  of  veiTe,  to  Cl^,  $• 
iay,  tjia^:  i^  ft^r?4  the  fpirit  like  a  drum  *,  '^^'^^^ 


CHAP.        IX, 

fjontinuation  of  the  fame  fuljeSi. — The  Ijh 
tin  n)erfej  as  nve  read  it^  not  much  differ-^ 
rnt  from  the  En^li/h.  —  The  greater 
fweetnefs  of  \he  I^itin  "verfe^  nvhen  fb 
read^  owitig  to  the  language^  and  not  to 
the  "uerjififattof}. 


I  Will  fay  flirther,  in  praifc  of  our  Engt*  q^  ^ 
lifh  verfe,  that  the  mufic  of  it  is  not   wo</ 
very  diflTerent  from  that  of  the  Latin  verfe, 
as  we  read  it.     And  what  difference  there 


*  Since  wrtttng  this,  tkere  lias  an  author  fallen  into  my 
hands,  one  John  Mafon,  who  writes  an  efTay  on  the 
power  and  harmony  of  profaic  numbers.  This  autho^r 
has  fet  to  the  mufic  of  the  drum,  feme  Englifh  verfes, 
pag.  15. ;  and  yet  this  fame  author,  in  another  e(ray,  on 
poetical  numbers,  would  make  us  believe,  that  our  Eng- 
li(h  verfe  is  made  by  (bort  and  long  fyllables,  though 
there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  (hort  and  long  in  the  beating  of 
a  drum ;  and  though  he  himfelf  confefTes,  that  whac 
principally  fixes  the  quantity  in  Englifli  numbers,  is.  the 
ficcent;  pag.  89.  of  the  laft •  mentioned  trqatife. 

VojL.n.  3E  is^ 
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Ch.  9,  is,  arifes  more  from  the  greater  fweetncft 


V-^^^^^ 


of  the  found  of  the  Latin  language,  than 
from  the  meafure  of  the  verfe,  according 
to  our  pronunciation :  for,  as  I  l^ve  Ihewn, 
we  pronounce  the  Latin  verfe,  as  we  do 
our  own,  not  by  quantity-,  but  by  accent; 
fo  that  all  the  mulic  of  Latin  verfe  to  our 
cars,  is  produced  by  a  compofition  of  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  fyllables,  only  mix- 
ed in  a  manner   fomewhat  difierent  from 
that  ufed  in  Englifh.     For  the  intprvals, 
wc  may  obfcrve,  are  greater  and  more  va- 
rious  in   the  Latin   heroic   verfe,    which 
therefore  confifts  of  more  fyllables  than  our 
Englifh  verfe  of  the  fame  kind :  for  our 
Hexameter  verfe  is  only  of  tea  fyllables ; 
whereas  the  Latin  is  commonly  of  fourteen 
pr  fifteen.     But  in  fhorter  verfe,  fuch  as 
the  Sapphic,  the  meafure  may  be  brought 
to  be  almoft  exac^lly  the  fame,  with  not 
only  the  fame  number  of  icflufes,  or  per- 
(culuons  of  the  accented  fyllables,  but.like- 
x/iic  the  f:imp  number  of  fyllables  altoger 
ther.     This  a  late  author  *  has  fliewn,  bv 
a  tranflation  which  he  has  given  of  the 

*  John  Kcrries,  who  has  written  a  bo  )k  that  he  in- 
thU^,  The  Elements  0/ Speech^  ia  which  there  arc  fcvcral 
good  obllTvations. 

two 


two  following  ftanzas  of  an  ode  of  Horace.  Ch.  g* 

Pane  me  pigris  ubt  nulla  campis 
Arbor  eji'wd  recreatur  aurd; 
^uod  latus  mundi  nebuU^  malufquc 
"Jupiter  urget; 

Pone  fub  cmru  nimium  pr6pinqui 
Solisy  in  terra  domibus  negata  : 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo^ 
Duke  loquentem. 

Place  me  in  regions  of  eternal  winter. 
Where  not  a  bloflbm  to  the  breeze  can  operij 
But  darkening  tempefts  clofing  all  around  me^ 
Chill  the  creation ; 

hacc  mc  where  funfhine  evermore  me  fcorches^ 
Climes  where  no  mortal  builds  his  habitation  : 
Yet  with  my  charmer  fondly  will  I  wander. 
Fondly  converfing. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  not  only  the 
number  of  fyllables  and  of  percufTibns,  is 
the  fame,  but  the  intervals  betwixt  the 
correfponding  pcrcuflions  arc  equal,  that 
is,  there  is  the  fame  number  of  unaccented 
fyllables  betwixt  them.  And  this  author 
has  fhewn,  that  even  in  the  Latin  long 
Hexameter  verfe,  though  the  number  of 
fyllableg  be  greater  than  in  the  Englifh  long 
3  E  2  verfe, 
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Ch<  9.  verfe,  yet  the  number  of  accents  or  per* 
^^'^'^'^^  cuffions  is  the  fame ;  for  there  are  always 
only  five  percuffions  in  our  heroic  verfe, 
and  in  Virgil's  paftoral,  beginning  Sicelidcs 
muf(e^  there  are  no  mord  iri  each  of  thd 
firfl  five  lines. 

What  therefore  makes  the  great  differ- 
ence betwixt  our  verfe  and  the  Latin,  is, 
as  I  have  faid,  the  greater  fweetnefe  of  the 
Latin  language  :  for  our  language  is  harih 
and  difagreeble  to  the  ear,  by  reafon,  firft, 
of  the  number  of  confonants,  and  parti- 
cularly miites,   with  which  the  fyllables 
are   crouded  ;    and,   fecondly,    the   great 
number  of  monofyllables,    which  makes 
the  pronunciation  of  our  language  bound- 
ing and  hopping  as  it  were,  and  deftroys 
entirely  the  Jiumen  orationis^  or  that  fweet 
flow   which   is   fo   agreeable   to   the   ear. 
This  would  happen  in  fome  degree,  even 
if  the  monofyllables  were  fueh  that  they 
could  eafily  join  together  in  the  enuncist- 
tion,  becaufe  there  mull  be  always  fbmc 
little  flop  betwixt  the  pronunciation  of  two 
words,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  two, 
but  one.     B^t  it  is  flill  worfe,  vvhen  the 
one  monofyllable  ends  with  a  confbnant, 
and  the   following   begins  with  another 

confonant^ 


:onfonant,  which  will  not  coalefce  id  the  Gk.  9« 
[pronunciation  with  the  firft,  but  requires 
i  poEixion  and  action  of"  the  organs  entire- 
7  difierent.  This  happens  very  frequent- 
y  in  Englifli ;  and  muft  6f  neceflity  en- 
irely  break  and  interrupt  the  continuity 
T  flow  of  the  fpeech.  In  fome  verfes, 
rhere  the  fenfe  requires  frequent  flops, 
has  is  no  fault,  but  may  be  rather  ac- 
3unted  a  beauty ;  as  in  this  verfe  of  Mil- 

Im  firft,  him  laft,  him  midft,  and  without  end, 

r  where  it  is  intended  to  exprels  fome- 
ling  broken  or  difcontinued,  as  in  this  o- 
ler  verfe  of  Milton, 

>'er   bog,   o'er   fteep,   through  rough,   dcnfe, 
fmooth,  ot  rard. 

lut  of  fiich  words  it  is  abiblutely  impof- 

ble,  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  make 

peeet-flowing  verfe ;  and  accordingly  Mil-* 

Dn,  when  he  would  give  a  fweetnefs  or  a 

low  to  his  verfe,  either  compoimds  the 

rords,   or  more  commonly  ufes  the  fo- 

sign  words  which  we  have  adopted  into 

ur  language  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,    Of 

his  kind  are  the  lines, 

Of 
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Ch.  q.        ^^  ^^  eternal  coetemal  beam  j 

or  where  he  defcribes  the  gates  of  heaved 


opening, 


-Heaven  opened  wide 


Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  found. 
On  golden  hinges  moving,  - 

Which  may  be  contrafted  with  what  h£ 
fays  of  the  opening  of  the  infernal  gates : 


-iTiat  on  their  hinges  grate 


Harfh  thunder.- 


where  the  words  that  exprefs  this  harlfa 
found,  are  all  Saxon,  and  indeed  fliffi^ 
ciently  harfli.  And  not  only  does  he  ufc 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  finooth  his  numbers,  but  alfo  I-' 
talian,  as  in  that  fine  fimile. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  ftrow  the  brookl 
Of  Vallumbrofa,  where  the  Etrurian  fhades 
High  over-arch'd  embower. 


GHA^ 
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CHAP.        X, 

^  the  cmtpojition  of  quantity^   and  of  the 
numbers  bath  of  the  antient  verfe  and  profe. 


'  Come  now  to  the  laft  part  of  the  com-  C.  lo. 
.    poiition  of  the  found  of  language  of  ^'^'^^^ 
bich  I  propofe  to  treat,  ixamely,  the  com- 
»fition  of  its  founds  confidered  as  having 
lantity,  qr  being  long  or  fhort ;  and  of 
is  I  will  fay  but  little,  as  I  have  £hewa 

not  to  be  a  common  property  of  lan- 
lage,  and  particularly  not  belonging  to 
le  modem  European  languages,  at  leaft 
ot  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  form  their  verfe. 
elides,  the  matter  has  been  fully  and  accu- 
itely  treated  of  by  many  learned  authors. 

The  analyfis  of  this  part  of  language  is, 
s  we  have  faid,  into  long  and  fhort  fyl- 
ables ;  of  which  the  firft  compofition  is 
Jito  feet,  confifling  of  at  leaft  two  fyl- 
ables  *,  and  not  more  thstn  three;     This 

makes 

*  If  there  be  but  one  fyllable,  there  is  neither  foot 
^Or  rhythm ;  but  every  word  that  is  not  a  monofyllable, 
^s  (bme  rhythm,  and  confequently  fome  feet,    nay  cvo/k^. 
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C.  iQ.  makes  a  divifion  of  feet  into  thofe  of  two 
V'W  fyllables,  and  thofe  of  three.  Of  the  firft 
kind  there  arc  fony  feet,  which  are  all  die 
poffible  combinations  of  two  long  or  flioit 
fyllables  together.  Of  the  other-  krn4 
there  are  eight,  which  are  all  the  poffible 
combinations  of  three  Ihort  or  long  fylr 
lables  ;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  fimpk 
feet  are  twelve  *.  Of  thefe  fmiple  feet,  as 
many  more  feet  may  be  compofed  of  four 
or  more  fyllables,  as  you  pleafe  ;  but  they 
are  all  refolveable  into  the  fimple  feet  a-r 
bove  mentioned,  and  therefore  I  think  thej 
are  of  little  ufe. 

Of  feet  the  antients  compofed  thdr  vcrfei 
which,  as  it  was  exadlly  meafured,  and 
had  regular  returns  of  the  fame  feet,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  ^trfcr,  or  metre.  And 
the  particular  kinds  of  verfc  were  denomi- 

nw  xi>ir«i.  Dicfiyf^  ni^i  rw.!.  ft£f.  17.  Fof  thcTc  neccfoi: 
ly  mull  be  a  compofition  of  two  or  more  (bunds  to  pto- 
duce  rhythm,  which  is  defined  by  Ariftides,  a  writer  op- 

on    mutlC»     to    be    rveT*>t«  w  Xf*^  *Mrm  riui  ipfii  imjiytmi' 

Now  the  lead  lyflein  or  comporuiou  that  can  be,  if  cf 
two,  and  therefore  a  dilyllable  foot  is  the  leaft  part  i&to 
which  rhythm  can  be  divided. 

^  All  this  is  accuratciy  and  fully  explained,  m  thetf* 
telleni  treaiife  of  Compolition  fo  often  quoted*  /e^^  i% 
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Hated  by  the  number  of  feet  they  contain-  C.  lo* 


cd,  as  Hexameters^  Pentameters^  Tetrame-' 
tcrsj  TriTneters^  and  Dimeters. 

In  this  way  they  compofed  their  verfe ; 
but  even  their  profe  was  not  without 
rhythm.  But  as  the  rhythm  of  it  was  not 
lb  exadlly  meafured,  though  very  much 
hidied  and  laboured,  it  had  not  the  name 
>f  metre.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  a- 
nong  us  have  not  fo  much  as  the  idea  of 
hofe  numbers  of  profe,  when  the  Halicar- 
laffian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  hardly 
ny  body  praftifed  them.  And  it  would 
ppear,  from  the  pains  he  takes  to  prove 
hat  they  had  been  pradlifed  in  former 
imes,  that  fome  people,  even  in  his  time, 
bubted  of  their  exiftence.  But  he  avers 
be  fa<5l  to  be,  that  all  the  great  authors 
►efore  him  ftudied  this  part  of  their  com- 
ofition  very  much :  which  he  proves,  firft, 
»y  the  authority  of  Ariflotle,  who,  in  his 
looks  of  Rhetoric,  makes  it  an  eflential 
Rart  of  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  and  mentions 
he  particular  feet  mofl:  fuitable  to  an  o- 
ation ;  and,  fecondly,  by  pafTages  which 
LC  quotes  from  Demofthenes,  and  which 
le  is  at  great  pains  to  lhcv,r  were  not  the 

Vol.  II.  3  F  efFea 


O^^r^^ 
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C  JO.  ^SeA  qf  chance  *  ;  and  he  pbferves,  what 
an  advantage  the  orator  ha$  over  the  poet, 
by  being  at  liberty  to  mix  his  rhythms  as 
he  thinks  proppr,  withoiit  being  reftrifted 
to  any  certain  njle  or  meaflire  f .     And  if 
mqre  authorities  were  wanting,  LpnginuS| 
in  his   treatife  of  the  Subline,  /^ff.  39. 
iays,  that  it  looks  like  madnefs  to  difpute  the 
.effedl  of  rhythm  in  rhetorical  comppfition; 
and  he  quotes  a  paflage  from  an  oration  of 
Demofthenes,  where  he  fays,  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  compofition  is  pro? 
duccd  by  its  running  on  Dadyl  feet.    An4 
Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  effedl  of  numbers 
in  an  oration,  fays,  that  "  who  does  not 
*'  feel  it,  does  not  defer ve  to  be  reckoned 
."amanj;* 

This  laft-mentioned  author  has  written, 
as  he  fays  himfelf  ||,  more  fully  upon  the 
fubject  of  oratorial  numbers  than  any  before 
him  ;  and  as  he  had  pracflifed  the  art  fq 
much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  we  muft 
allow  him  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the  effed 

J  Qyod  qui  ncn  fenihifit,  qums  aurets  haheMnt^  astt  gusd  In 
hii  hjviinis  ffhile  /it,  Kc/ch,    Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  cap,  50. 

I  Crafor,  cap,  6^. 

of 


iri;      i^ROckESS  Oi^  LA^TGtJAGE.  ^I I 

bf  theni^  which  he  fays  is  fo  great,  at  ali-  C.  la; 
ttr  ifi  dratione  net  impetus  ultus  nee  'uis  efje  ^^^^'^^ 
^IJit  *;  Arid  he  gives  lis  one  inftance, 
where  the  Whole  affembly  of  the  people  of 
Rome  were  excited  to  acclamations  of  ap- 
plaufe  by  one  fenterice  fo  arranged  as  to 
pleafe  the  ear  by  its  numbers  f ;  and  in 
that  arid  fundry  other  inftances  if,  he  has 
ihewn,  that  by  changing  the  arrangement^ 
ind  confequently  the  numbers,  you  de-* 
ftrby  the  whole  beauty  of  the  compofitiorl; 
And  not  only  has  he  given  very  particular 
diredlibns  about  the  numbers  that  are  pro- 
J)cf  td  be  ufed  in  an  dration,  but  he  has 
given  uS  a  hiftory  of  this  branch  of  the 
art  of  compofition;  Thrafymachus,  he 
lays  II,  firft  invented  the  art.  Gorgias 
alio  praclifed  numbers  very  much  in  his 
bompofitions  ;  but  it  was  thofe  chiefly 
Which  arofe  frolii  the  form  and  ftrudVure 
bf  the  fentcnce,  in  which  like  things  were 
Ireferred  to  like,  contrary  to  contrary,  and 
Words  df  the  fame  form  made  to  aiifwer 
to  one  another  **•  But  he  fays,  thofe  au- 
thors 

•  Orator^  cAp.tl.  f  Ibid.  cap.  (^i. 

X  Ibtd.  cap.  70.  II  Ibid.  52. 

^*  Of  this  kind  of  numbers,   Cicero,  in  this  book, 
3  F  2  ^ivcs 
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C.  lo.  thors  ufed  numbers  too  much,  an  error 
^^"^"^^  which  Gorgias  corredled  in  himfelf,  whca 
he  became  old,  as  appears  from  a  book  that 
he  addrefled  to   Philip  of   Macedon,  in 
which  he  fays,  that  he  was  not  fo  ftudious 
of  numbers  in  his  compofition  as  former- 
ly.    After  thofe,  fays  our  author,  came  I- 
focratcs,  who  firfl  appears  to  have  taught 
the  ufe  of  numbers  in  profe  compofition; 
but  he  ufed  them  more  moderately  than 
either  Thrafymachus   or  Gorgias.     From 
his  fchool,  as  from  the  Trojan  horfe,  iiRied 
a  fwarm  of  orators,  and  from  that  time 
the '  ufc  of  numbers  in  orations  became 
common.     But  before,  according  to  our 
author,  they  were  not  ufed  in  profe  com- 
pofition ;  nor  do  any  of  the  antient  wri- 
ters upon  rhetoric  mention  them,  and  he 
particularly  inflanccs  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydidcs,  and  all  the  writers  of  their  times, 
who,   he  fays,  have  no  numbers,  unlefs  it 
be  by  accident  *.     But  here  the  Halicar- 


jr'ves  a  famous  example  from  liis  otrn  oration,  fro  Mtlone. 
Ejf  enim  hjcCy  Jud'tces,  nm  /crif^ta  Jed  not  a  lex  ;  quam  ncM 
didiclnu^y  accepifmiSf  leglmuiy  verum  ex  natura  ipja  arripui* 
fhttiy  hauffnuiy  exprejfimus,  ad  quam  mn  d(.£ii  fed  faBly  mm 
tnfiituti  fed  imhuti  fumus. 

•  Oratory  cap,  SS-  and  6s* 

nafl)^ 
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affian  di£fers  from  him ;  and  I  thinkwith  C.  lo. 
:ood  reafbn :  for,  although  the  numbers 
f  Herodotus  be  very  different  from  thofe 
f  Demoflhenes   or  Cicero,    as  certainly 
lie    numbers    of    hiflorical    compofition 
ught  to  be  very  different  from  thofe  of 
ratory ;  yet  I  think  it  is   impoffible  to 
ead  Herodotus,  without  being  convinced 
bat  £0  fweet  a  compofition  as  his,  could 
lot  be  without  fome  ftudy  beftowed  upon 
lie  pleafure  of  the  ear,  though  it  certain- 
f  was  not  his  chief  ftudy ;  nor  does  there 
ppear,    in  his  work,   any  affedlation  of 
hat  fbrt^  which  is  highly  blameable  even 
n  an  orator ;  for,  as  Cicero  has  well  ob- 
erved,  the  excefs  in   this  matter  offends 
nuch   more   than  too  little  *.      And  he 
rery  much  blames  thofe  Afiatic  orators, 
vho  threw  in  idle  words,  in  order  to  fill 
ip  their  numbers,  and  which  therefore  he 
:alls  compkmenta  mtmerot^um  f.     I  therefore 
hink   that  the  Halicamaflian   is   in  the 
right  when  he  quotes  Herodotus  as  an  ex- 
# 

•  Nimium  quod  efi  offendit  vehementius  quam  id  quod 
videtur  parum.     Orator^  cap.  ^^^ 

t  Ihid.  69. 

ample 
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C.  10.  ample  of  niimerous  compolition  in  the  lii-^ 
^^^'^'"^  ftorical  kind.    And  as  to  Thucydidcs,  his 
numbers  indeed  are  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Herodotus,    or  df  the  orators; 
But  that  he  has  numbers,  and  thofe  too  fta- 
died,  and  not  accidental^  theHalicamafliaii 
thinks  indifputable ;  and  accordingly  he 
has  {hewn  the  particular  numbers  he  made 
ufe  df.    And  in  general  he  appears  to  me 
to    be  in    the  right,  when  he    avers   it 
to  be  a  fad,  that  all  the  great  prole- writers 
of  antiquity    ftudied    numbers    in    their 
tompofition.     And  not  only  did  orators  dd 
fb,  and  even  hiftorians^  but  likewife  phi- 
lofophers,   particularly  Plato,  whole  care 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  words  was  fuch 
as  would  appear  to  us  much  too  nice,  and 
even  frivolous ;  for  the  Halicamaihan  tells 
us,  that  at  his  death  there  were  found  in 
his  pocket-book  two  or  three  different  ar- 
rangements of  the  firft  words  in  the  be-^ 
ginning  of  his  books  of  Polity.     And  this, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reafbns,  among 
others,  why  his  fcholar  Ariftotle  faid,  that 
his  ftyle  was  fomething  batwixt  verfe  and 


jprofc 


* 


•  DJc^,  Lairtius  in  vita  PUtonis. 

And 
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And  there  is  a  reafon,  I  think,  though  C.  ip, 
ihe  Halicamaflian  has  not  given  it,  why  ^""""^^ 
rhythm  fhould  have  been  more  ftudied  by 
Jie  more  antient  writers  of  profe,  than  by 
diofe  of  later  times ;  and  it  is  this,  That 
the  firft  writings  in  Greece,  and  I  believe 
ihnoll  in  every  other  nation,  were  in  verfe. 
[t  was  very  natural  therefore,  that  when 
they  firft  began  to  write  in  profe,  they 
[hould  not  entirely  forfake  the  number?  of 
the  poets  any  more  than  their  words.  And 
iccordinglyi  the  Halicamaflian  tells  us,  if 
[  am  not  miftaken,  that  it  was  the  imita- 
tion of  Homer  which  made  Herodotus 
write  in  a  ftyle  fo  numerous,  as  well  as 
fo  poetical^  in  Qther  refpedls. 

It  appears  from  what  Cicero,  tells  us  *, 
that  among  the  Romans  likewife,  as  well 
as  among  the  Halicamaflian's  countrymen, 
there  were  who  denied  the  exiftence  of 
this  oratprial  rhythm.  If  fo,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  among  the  modems 
ihould  not  have  the  leafl  idea  of  it.  And 
indeed,  if  we  have  no  true  perception  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  antient  verfe,  as  I  think 
I  have  clearly  proved,  it  is  evident  that 

?  QratiKg  cap.  54. 

we 
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C.  lo.  we  can  have  as  little  of  their  profe  num- 
bers. 

But  we  may  jvidge  of  the  effeias  that 
they  muft  have  had   upon  their  learned 
cars,  by  the  efFecfl  that  the  rhythm  of  mu- 
fic  has  upon  ours ;  for  in  that  refpedl,  I 
apprehend  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us 
and  the  antients  ;  now  among  them,  even 
in  mulic,  rhythm  was  every  thing  *.     It 
is  true  indeed,  that  there  is  not  near  £o 
great  a  variety  in  the  rhythm  of  language 
as  in  that  of  mufic ;    for  there  arc  but 
two  times  in  language,  the  one  double  the 
other.     But  thele  two  times,  as  we  have 
feen,    do    by    their    combinations    make 
twelve  fimple  feet,  befides  other  combina- 
tions that  may  be  made  of  thefe :  now  e- 
ven  that  is   a  rhythm,    which,    properly 
employed,  muft  produce  a  very  great  ef- 
fccl:  upon  the  hearers ;  fo  that  from  the 
rcitibn  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  the 
authority  of  tiiofc  great  authors,  we  may 
be  fare  that  the  rhythm  was  a  very  mate- 
rial r-rt  cf  their  compofitions. 

In    r.ni^liih,  as   we  have  not  quantity, 
it  i^  imrcinblc  v^c  can  have  that  kind  of 


•  T:  :;  r.  Cv-^r.trr.or*  Ijyir.c  -r.-.rr-  :hc  ".vri:crs  upon  ca- 
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rhythm  in  our  profe,  any  more  than  in  our  C.  lOw 
rerfe ;  what  therefore  we  have  of  numbers 
in  our  profe,  muft  arife  froixi  our  compofi- 
donin  periods  of  various  lengths,  confifling 
!)f  various  members,  differing  in  number, 
uid  Hkewiie  in  length.  In  this,  our  language 
admits  of  a  confiderabk  variety ;  and  by 
concluding  thefe  periods,  and  their  feve- 
ral  members,  aptly ;  and  by  the  proper  ufe 
of  thoie  figures  of  compofition,  fuch  as 
the  antithefis,  and  words  of  like  form  an-* 
&rering  to  one  another,  which,  as  Cicero 
t>bferves,  do  of  themfelves  give  numbers 
totheftyle;  it  is,  I  think,  impoflible  to 
deny  but  that  we  may  give  a  beautiful  va- 
riety to  the  cadence  of  our  profe  compofi- 
dons ;  but  of  this  I  will  fay  more  when 
I  come  to  treat  of  ftyle. 

To  conclude  this  fubjedt,  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  faid,  that  we  cannot  now 
judge  of  the  power  of  antient  oratory,  be- 
cauie  we  can  only  judge  by  reading  their 
orations.  Now  what  iEfchines  faid  to  one 
who  read  Demofthenes's  oration  againft 
him,  and  commended  it  very  highly,  will 
apply  much  more  ftrongly  here.  "  What 
•*  would  you  have  thought,"  faid  he,  "  if 
•*  you  had  heard  him  fpeak  it  ?"    For  the 

Vol.  II.  3  G  antients 
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C.  lo.  antients  certainly  could  read  their  own 
^"^^^''^^  writings  properly,  which  we  cannot ;  nor 
from  any  thing  of  the  kind  diat  we  hear  a^^ 
mong  ourfelves,  can  we  form  a  proper  judge- 
ment of  the  cSc6i  of  an  oration  of  Demof- 
thcnes  firft  compofed,  with  the  greateft  art| 
and  with  all  that  variety  in  the  compofition, 
which  every  man:  of  tafte  at  this  day  muft 
admire,  and  then  pronounced  with  all  the 
beauty  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  all  the 
expreflion  that  the  action  of  the  beft  play- 
er could  give  it :  for  this  part  of  the  art 
he  had  fludied  extremely,  having  found 
the  want  of  it  in  his  firft  public  appear^ 
ances,  as  I  before  obferved.  When  we  add 
to  all  this  the  dignity  and  fpirit  of  the 
man,  the  true  principles  of  that  Xtiwmc, 
which  is  efteemed  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
raifleriflic  of  his  ftyle,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  when  it  was  known  he  was  to  ipeak, 
there  was  a  concourfc  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  ;  and  that  his  orations  had  the  ef* 
feft  to  excite  to  adlion  and  hazardous  ear 
terprife,  a  people  fo  much  funk  in  pleaAu« 
and  indolence,  as  the  Athenians  were  at 
that  time  *. 

But 

*  There  is  a  French  author  that  I  bsive  read,  bac 

whofd 
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But  there  was  another  kind  of  compofi-  C.  10. 
itm  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  mufl:  ^"^^^^^ 
nave  had  ftiU  a  greater  effe<5t  upon  the 
^affions  of  men,    foecaufe  it  .united  the 
x>wers  of  poetry,    mufic,    and  dancing, 

•  e.  motion  performed  to  mufic,  and  ex- 
ireflive  of  paifions  and  fentiments.  The 
rompofition,  I  mean,  is  the  poetry  I  men- 
ioned  before,  of  the  orcheftic  or  faltant 
dnd,  fuch  as  fome  of  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
ind  fiich  as  all  the  Dithyrambic  poetry 
ras,  and  another  fpecies  mentioned  by 
iriftotle  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics, 
rhich  he  calls  99fiL04,  and  fuch  were  fcMne 
f  the  fongs  of  the  chorus  in  tragedy  *, 
irhichy   joined  with    its    other   beauties, 

prhofe  ^ame  I  have  forgot^  who  has  expre/Ted,  in  a  livelf 
aaanery  the  difiPerence  betwixt  the  elequence  of  Demof- 
jhcBes  and  that  of  Cicero*  - '  When  the  Romans/'  iajrs 
ic,   "  heard  Cicero,  they  cried  out,  0  ie  bel  Orateur  I 

•  but  when  the  Athenians  heard  Deinofthenes,  they  call- 

•  out,  Allons^  hattcm  Phiiipfe.**  And  the  fad  truly  is, 
hax  when  Cicero  fpoke,  he  was  often  clapped  by  £is  au- 
Ifence*  that  is,  applauded  in  the  manner  we  applaud 
>ldyers  :  whereas  we  hear  of  no  fuch  noify  applaufe 
pTcn  by  the  Athenians  to  Demoflhenes ;  but  in  place 
)f  that,  they  were  convinced,  againft  th^ir  inclinations; 
uid,  (haking  oS  their  indolence,  and  love  of  pleafure,  a6l- 
4  as  he  would  have  them. 

♦  Arifiidtu  lib.  l.  p.  63. 

3  G  z  made 
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C.  lo.  made  it,  asitwasreprefentedinAthehs,  the 
^""^^'^^  mod  elegant  and  moft  refined  entertain^ 
ment  that  I  believe  ever  was  exhibited;  and 
I  can  almoft  forgive  the  Athenians  for  cxr 
pending  their  military  treafure,  and  a  eon^ 
fiderable  part  of  the  revenue  pf  their  ftate^ 
upon  it. 


CHAP.         XI. 

The  eonclufton  of  thefubjefl. — The  great  ex^ 
cellency  of  the  Greek  language ^  compared 
nvith  the  modem  languages  of  Europe. 


v>^>rNj 


p.  J  I.  T^Hus  I  have  gone  through  both  the 
JL  analyfis  and  compofition  pf  language 
in  all  its  parts ;  in  doing  which  I  have  run 
the  comparifon  all  along  betwixt  the  an- 
tient  and  modern  languages,  thinking  that 
I  could  not  better  Ihew  the  art  of  the  one, 
than  by  contrafling  it  with  the  rudenefs 
^nd  imperfection  of  thie  gtherj  nor  re- 
conmiend  more  to  my  readers  (which  is 
the  principal  cjefign  of  this  part  of  my 
work)  the  fludy  of  the  antient  languar 
gcs,  and  particularly  the  Greek,  as  from 
that  fludy  only  they  can  learn  the  perfec- 
tion 
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on  of  an  art  fo  noble  and  ufeful,  and  C.  ii^ 
F  trhich  the  invention  does  fo  much  ho-  ^""'"'^'^ 
our  to  human  nature.     I  have  endea- 
otired  to  fliew,  that  the  expreflion  of  the 
Jreek  language  is  full  and  accurate,  but 
without  any  redundancy  of  words;*' — that 
ts    flecftions    fave    the    multiplication    of 
words'  unncceffarily,    expreffing    all    that 
an  be  conveniently  expreffed  in  that  way, 
nd  nothing  more ;— that  its  radical  words 
re  as  few  in  number  as  poflible,  and  £0 
ramed  as  to  anfwer  admirably  well  the 
)urpofes  both  of  fledion  and  derivation ; 
—that  in  th?  whole  ftrudhire  of  the  lan- 
juage,  they  have  had  a  proper  regard  to 
he  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  imderftanding, 
md  have  employed  the  whole  power  of  e- 
emental  founds,  to  make  their  language 
)oth  foft  and  manly  in  the  pronunciation ; 
md  to  fo  perfedl  an  articulation  they  have 
idded    melody   and    rhythm,    by  which 
:hey  have  given  their  language  all  the  mufic 
:hat  a  language  ought  to  have; — in  fhort, 
iiat  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  is 
:omplete  in  every  part,  in  found  as  well 
IS  fenfe  ;  and  that  the  art  of  it  is  fo  per- 
fedl, that  every  thing  in  it  is  fubjedled 
fO  rules  that  can  by  its  nature  be  fo  fub- 
'        ,  jedled. 
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C  II .  jeded.  Chi  the  other  hand,  k  appears,  that 
^'^'^^^^  the  langiiages  of  northern  extra^cm,  and 
particularly  the  Englifh,  are»  compofed  aU 
mod  altogether  of  hard  inflexible  words^ 
monofyllables  for  the  greater  part,  and 
crouded  with  confonants  that  do  not  eaiily 
coalefce  in  £bund,  and  that  thefe  wordi 
are  unfkillfuly  tacked  together  by  iU-fib* 
voured  particles  conftantly  recurring,  and 
fatiguing  the  ear,  without  either  melody 
or  rhythm  to  foften  the  harihnds  of  fo 
rude  an  articulation. 

I  am  very  fenfible,  that  by  what  I  have 
faid  here  and  elfewhere,  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  modem  arts,  I  fliall  give  great 
offence  to  i^aany  readers.      I  know  how 
predominant  vanity  is  in  this  age,    and 
that  the  vanity  of  the  individual  goes  even 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lives.     For  if  if 
be  vilified  or  difparaged,  he  thinks  it  re^ 
fledls  difhonour  upon  him,  as  it  tends  to 
make  his  fancied  fuperiority  over  his  con- 
temporaries not  fo  great  a  praife  as  he  had 
imagined.     But  I  faid  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  that  I  did  not  write  for  the  immj^i 
and  I  hope  there  are  even  in  this  age  a  /€W 
learned  and  candid  judges,  (fome  I  think  I 
have  the  happinefs  of  knowing),  whofe  ap^ 
probation  alone  I  delire,  and  who,  I  am  peiv 

fuaded, 


d,  will  not  be  ojBfended  with  what  I  C.  1 1# 
laid  in  praife  of  antient  and  cenfurc  ^^^'^^'^ 
)demarts.  They  know,  that  other  bad 
aescxcitchatred,  or  perhaps  compaffion, 
ai  of  great  humanity ;  but  that  there 
le  which  jmkes  a  man  fo  contempt- 
n  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe  as  vanity. 
they  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  it 
inded  in  ignorance ;  and  that  the  only 
£6t  it  is  good  folid  learning,  (for  a 
fuperficial  learning  increafes  it),  in 
iphy^  hifiorjfj  and  arts.   By  phntofophy  we 
what  the  powers  of  human  nature  are, 
:o  what  a  height  it  may  be  exalted^ 
t  will  teach  us,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
can  never  rife  to  his  higheft  elevation 
out  philofbphy.     Hi/lory  will  inform 
to  what  perfedlion  men  have  adhially 
ed  in  other  ages  and  nations  of  the 
d,  and  that  the  manners  and  inftitu- 
\  alone  of  a  well-regulated  ftate,  have 
led  great  men.      But  it  will  inform 
likewife,  that  in  a  corrupt  and  dege* 
te  nation,  no  man  can  rife  above  the 
ners  of  the  age,  except  by  the  afliftance 
bilojbphyy  to  which  alone  we  owe  thofe 
ing  Hghts  which  have  illumined  the 
:eft  ages  of  the  world,  and  cail  a  glory 
1  the  mod  prolfligate   and  worthlefs 

times 
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C.  II.  times  *.  And  laftly,  by  the  ftudy  of  antieat 
arts  J  he  will  leam  to  kn6w  how  much,  lA 
thofe  arts,  the  antients  excelled  the  modern^ 
and  that  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  andent 
arts  that  we  can  improve  the  modem,  or 
judge    truly  of   their   merit.      By    fuch 
a  courfe  of  ftudy  he  will  come  to  know 
the  nature  of  man,— what  he  is, — what 
he    has  been,  —  and  what   he  may  ht 
And  it  is  in  this  way,  and  this  way  on- 
ly, that  we  can  ever  fulfil  the  precept  of 
the  Delphic  god,  to  know  curfchues.     For  it 
is  only  by  knowledge  of  the  {pedes  that 
we  can  know  the  individual ;  and  a  perlbn  k 
^)ain^  not  becaufe  he  does  not  knowhimfel^ 
(for  every  man  knows  himfelf  by  the  moft 
certain  of  all  knowledge,  viz.  confciouiheis)t 
but  becaufe  he  does  not  know  what  is  moft 
excellent  of  the  kind.     A  man,  therefore, 
who  has  attained  this  prime  knowledge, 
though  he  fliould  be  confcious  of  excelling 
every  man  of  this  age  in  every  valuable 
accomplifhment,    he  would  not  on  that 

*  It  was  to  philofophy  that  the  Romans  owed,  in  their 
degenerate  days,  an  Helvidius  Prifcus,  a  ThrafeopetiiSt 
and  the  great  and  good  Emperor  Marcus  Aurdius ;  and 
h  was  not  the  manners  of  the  ftate,  but  philofophy,  that 
formed  Epaminondas,  the  greateft  man  perhaps  that  e^ 
▼cr  Greece  pr<Kluced, 

account 
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iccount  have  a  high  opinion  of  himfelf ;  C.  ii« 
ind  tlic  chief  praife  he  would  beftow  on  ^"^^ 
limielf  would  be,  that  though  he  was  far 
hort  of  what  he  fhould  be,  he  was  free 
}f  that  contemptible  quality,  'uanitj ;  for 
uch  a  man,  though  he  might  pafs  for 
frmdj  Would  be  (as  Swift  has  well  diftin-^ 
roifhed)  too  proud  to  be  vaitii — — But  to 
etum  to  our  fubjedl : 

I  have  now  finifhed  the  grammatical 
lart  of  this  work,  which  I  hope  will  at 
eaft  fei*ve  to  fhew,  what  I  chiefly  intended 
>y  it,  that  a  language  of  art  is  indeed  a 
irork  of  great  art.  If  I  have  otherwife  fail- 
ed in  the  execution  of  this  work,  through 
he  want  of  knowledge  of  fo  many  particular 
anguages  as  may  be  neceflary  for  fuch  an 
ondertaking,  or  through  any  other  want,  I 
[hink  I  may  venture  to  fay  ^  that  I  have  treated 
the  fubjedl  according  to  a  method  which 
wrill  take  in ^  under  one  or  other  of  its  heads, 
every  thing  belonging  to  every  language 
that  ever  exifled. ^I  will  conclude  this  vo- 
lume with  fome  obfervations  upon  the  Chi- 
nefe  language,  and  that  invented  by  Bi- 
(hop  Wilkins ;  after  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  (hew,  that  a  language  of  art  could  not 
have  grown  out  of  popular  ufe,  but  muft 

Vol.  II.  3  H  have 
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C.  1 1,  have  been  the  invention  of  men  of  geniiui 


K^^^^tkJ 


and  fcience. 
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CHAP.      xn. 

Of  the  Chinefe  language. — The  mqfl  extraor^ 

dinary  language  in  the  nvorld. — Very  m* 

perfe^j  and  the  reafon  nvhy  it  has  coftti* 

nued  Jo  long  in  that  Ji ate. — Probably  came 

from  Egypt  through  hidia. 

C.  12.  THHE  language  of  this  people  is  very 
A  fingular,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there 
is  fuch  another  language  at  prefent  to  be 
found  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  language  of  art ;  nor  is  it  entire- 
ly barbarous  ;  but  it  participates  of  both, 
and  may  be  faid  to  be  an  intermediate 
ftage  betwixt  the  two.  For  it  has  (6  much 
of  die  language  of  art,  that  it  does  not  ufc 
one  word  to  exprefs  whole  fentences,  but 
has  different  words  for  different  things : 
and  with  refpedl  to  the  found,  it  has  not 
that  peculiarity  of  all  the  barbarous  laDk- 
guages,  namely,  very  long  words ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  all  its  words  are  monofyl-' 
lables ;  a  fingularity  which  diftinguiihes 

it 
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t  firpm  all  other  languages,  fo  far  as  I  C.  12. 
BOW,  that  are  any  where  fpoken.  On  the  ^^^^^^"^ 
ther  hand,  it  fo  far  refemblcs  the  barba- 
oxxs  languages,  that  it  has  neither  compb- 
tion,  derivation,  nor  fkdlion  j  and  it  is 
>  much  more  barbarous  than  they,  that 
:  does  not  flxew  any  thing  like  an  attempt 
awards  any  of  thofe  great  arts  of  lan- 
uage;  whereas  the  barbarous  languages, 
s  we  have  feen,  have  fome  beginnings  of  all 
le  three ;  fo  that,  though  they  have  not  yet 
ttained  to  art,  they  feem  to  be  in  the  progrels 
>ward$  it.  And  that  the  Chinefe  have  not 
le  art  of  compofition,  is  the  more  fur?- 
rifing,  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  cha- 
idlers  which  make  their  written  language 
ley  have  fuch  compofition.  For  example. 
It  charadler  by  which  they  exprefs  mi/^ 
rtunej  is  compofcd  of  a  character  which 
gnifies  hoif/ij  and  another  which  denotes 
r,  becaufe  the  greatefl  misfortune  that 
m  befall  a  man  is  to  have  his  houfe  on 
re  *.  But  with  refpe(5l  to  the  language  that 
ley  ijpeak,  though  they  very  often  em- 
Iqy  many  words  to  exprefs  one  thing,  yet 
ley  do  not  run  them  together  into  one 

•  Du  HaUcj  torn,  2,  p,  227. 

3  H  2  word, 
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Q.  12.  word,    making    certain  alterations    upon 
^^"^""^^^^  them,  that  they  may  incorporate  the  bct-r 
t^,    as   is   pra<£tifed  in  other  languages, 
but  preferve  them  entire  and  unchanged. 

I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  of  the  Chineib 
charaders,  ^nd  have  fhevirn  thefh  to  b<?  no 
other  than  natural  reprefentations  of  things, 
but  very  much  abridged,  for  more  e3q>edi- 
tious  ufe,  and  compounded  together,  as 
we  have  feen,  in  order  to  exprefs  coin- 
pounded  ideas,  with  many  marks  of  arbi-^ 
trary  inftitution,  to  exprefs  things  which 
cannot  be  reprefented  by  corporeal  forms. 
And  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  their  language, 
taken  from  that  great  collection  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  China,  made  by  Du  Halde. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  muft  appear 
furprifing,  that,   having  nothing  but  mo- 
nofyllables  in  their  language,  they  fhould 
be  able  to  exprefs  fo  many  things  as  a  life 
of  great  policy  and  refinement,   fuch  as 
theirs,  requires  to  be  exprefled.    For  vnthr 
out  the  variety  which  the  compofition  of 
fyllables  gives  to  our  words,  it  would  be 
impoffible  for  us  to  exprefs  one  half  of  the 
things  which  we  have  occafion  to  exprefs. 
But,    ki  the  firfl  place,  they  ufe  (everaj 

words, 
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words,  as  I  have  juft  now  faid,  to  denote  C.  n^ 
oae  thing }  and  though  they  have  not  the 
art  of  compofition,  I  am  perfuaded  they 
prononnce  them  fb  as  to  diftingviifh  them 
jBrom  other  words,  fignifying  different  and 
idetached  things.  And,  fecondly,  they  di- 
verfify  their  monofyllables  fo,  by  different 
tt)nes  which  they  give  th?m,  that  the  fame 
word,  differently  accented,  fignifies  fome- 
times  ten  or  eleven  different  things  *, 
which  makes  their  language  appear  to 
ftrangers  to  be  no  better  than  fing-fong  f . 
It  is  in  this  way  that  they  fupply  the  po-^ 
verty  of  thjdr  articulation,  which  indeed 
is  very  great ;  for  befides  their  having  no 
compofition  of  fyllables,  they  want  the 
life  of  many  letters  that  we  have,  particu- 
larly the  letters  by  d^  r,  x^  z  ij:. 

As  they  diverfify  the  words  fo  much  by 


*  Da  Halde  pvcs  an  example  of  this  in  the  monofyl- 
lable  r0,  which,  by  different  accents,  and  inflexions  of 
the  voice,  as  he  exprefTes  it,  is  made  to  fignify  eleven  dif- 
ferent things^  vqI.  2.  pag,  225. 

f  Du  Halde  denies  this,  and  affirms,  that  the  authors 
who  fay  fo  are  miftaken.  Ibid-  But  I  rather  believe 
that  he  is  raiftaken,  becaufe  I  have  heard  fevcral  perfbn^ 
vrho  had  been  in  the  country,  faj  the  fame. 


X  Du  Halde^  ibid.  pag.  2301 


tones, 
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C.  12,  tones,  one  (hould  imagine  that  this  mufic 
of  their  language  rofe  high,  at  leafl  above 
the  acute  accent  in  Greek,  which  is  no 
higher  than  a  fifth.     But  if  we  can  believe 
what  Du  Halde  fays  of  the  finenefs  and  de- 
licacy of  their  tones,  fb  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible  to  a  flxanger  *,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  they  do  not  rife  high,  but  only 
by  fmall  intervals,  fo  that  the  niufic  of 
their  language   mull  refemble  fbmewhat; 
the  mufic  of  the  birds,  which  is  *  within  a 
fmall  compafs,  but  neverthelefs  of  great 
variety  of  notes.     If  this  be  fo,  the  learn- 
ing the  Chinefe  language  muft  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  a  ftranger,  if  he  has  not  a 
good  voice  and  ear  for  mufic,  and  much  prac- 
tice of  it.   The  great  difference  therefore  be- 
twixt the  Chinefe  and  Greek  accents,  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  Greeks  had  but  two 
accents,  die  grave  and  acute,  diflinguifh- 
cd  by  a  great  interval,  and  that  not  very 
cxadlly  marked.     For-  the  acute,  though  it 
never  rofe  above  a  fifth  higher  than  the 
jijrave,  it  did  not  always  rile  fb  high,  but 
was  fometimes  pitched  lower,   according 
to  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker ;  whereas  the 
Chinefe   mull  have  many  more   accents, 

confiding 
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codfifting  of  much  finaller  intervals,  and  C.  1 3* 
therefore  more  exadlly  diftinguiflied.  So 
that  it  is  evident  the  Chinefe  language 
muft  be  much  more  mufical  than  the 
Greek,  and  more  mufical  than  any  lan- 
guage ought  to  be.  But,  as  I  have  faid, 
it  is  neceflary  to  fupply  the  defe(5l  of  their 
articulation. 

For  this  purpofe  likewife  they  ufe  quan- 
tity, and  by  lengthening  or  fliortening  the 
vowels  of  their  words,  make  them  fignify 
different  things.     They  do  the  fame  by 
giving  their  words  different  afpirations, 
and  by  founding  them  with  different  de- 
grees of  foftnefs  or  roughnefs  *  ;  and  by 
thefe  methods  of  diverfifying  their  mono- 
fyllables,    they  make  three  hundred  and 
thirty  of  them,  fays  our  author,  ferve  all 
the  purpofes  of  language  f,  and  thefe  not 
much  varied   in   their  termination  ;    for 
they  all  end  either  with  a  vowel,  or  with 
the  confonant  n,  fometimes  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  confonant  g  J. 

With  refpedl  to  the  grammar  of  this 
language,  as  they  have  no  fledion,  fo  that 


•  Ibid.pag.  225.  t  Ihid.fag.  224. 

%  Ibid.  fag.  225. 


all 
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C.  i2«  all  their  words  are  indeclineable,  thoi 
cafes  and  tenfes  are  all  formed  by  pardcletj 
Genders  they  have  none;  and  evcfn  ttc 
diftindtion  of  numbers,  which  is  totf  ked 
by  fome  change  of  the  wbrd  ill  languages 
that  are  otherwife  exceedingly  inqperfed^ 
is  marked  in  the  Chinefe  cwoly  by  a  pai^ 
tide  *.  They  have  no  more  than  the  three 
fimple  tenfes,  viz.  the  prefent,  paft,  and 
future ;  and  for  want  of  different  termi^ 
nations,  the  fame  word  (lands  either  fer 
the  verb,  or  the  verbal  fubftantive,  die 
adje<flive  or  the  fubftantive  derived  from  i^ 
according  to  its  pofition  in  the  fentencc 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Chinefe  lain 
guage,  whether  we  confider  it  as  found 
merely,  or  as  found  fignificant,  is  exceed- 
ingly defedlive ;  yet,  fiich  as  it  is,  it  has 
been  ufed  by  this  people  for  three  or  four 
thoufand  years,  and  their  written  hnr 
guage,  during  that  time,  has  been  fb  bulky 
and  ciunberfome,  that  it  cofls  the  labour 
of  a  life,  to  attain  to  any  competent  know- 
ledge of  it. 

I  Ihould  be  much  furprifed  at  this,  if 
I  believed,  as  fome  do,  that  the  Chinefe 

?  hid.p.^lj^.  et  fcqq. 

were 
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ae  an  ingenious  and  inventive  people.  But  C.  12. 
im  of  the  opinion  of  DrWarbnrton,  "that  '^•^''^"^ 
the  Chinefe  are  the  leaft  inventive  people 
upon  earth  *."  And  I  require  no  other 
oof  of  it  than  their  ufing,  for  fuch  a  length 
'  dniei  a  language  and  orthography  fo  ex- 
emely  defective.  It  convinces  me  that  they 
nnot  have  made  any  confiderable  progrefs 

philofophy.  For  it  is  pKilofophy  that 
fcovers  the  principles  of  all  arts  and 
tences ;  and  if  the  Chinefe  had  been  phi- 
fopherSy  fuch  as  the  Egyptians  were, 
Lcy  certainly  would  have  applied  their 
lilofophy  to  find  out,  as  the  Egyptians 
.d,  the  principles  of  thofc  two  mod  ufe- 
il  arts  in  life,  fpeaking  and  writing. 

But  I  have  other  proofs  of  their  igno- 
jice  in  philofophy.  The  oldeft  traveller 
tto  China  that  is  commonly  known,  is 
larcp  Paolo,  the  Venetian,  who  was  in 
tat  country  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
at  as  he  was  no  philofopher,  nor  a  man 
:  fcience,  lb  far  as  appears,  of  any  kind, 
e  cannot  expedl  from  him  any  account  of 
le  philofophy  and  fciences  of  the  Chineft, 

lOUgh  he  tells  us  a  great  deal  of  their 

« 

*  Divine  Legat.  book  4.  fcA.  4.    . 

Voj,.II.  3 1  cuftoms 
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C.  12.  culloms  and  political  inflituticms,  and  m* 
^^''^^^  lates  a  good  number  of  curious  fa^.    But 
four  hundred  years  before,  tiiat  is,  in  the 
ninth  century,  two  Mahometan  Arabians 
travelled  into  China ;  and  we  have  their 
travels  tranflated  from  Arabic  into  French 
by  one  Mr  Renaudaut,  with  notes  and  ob- 
fervations  very  well  worth  reading  *.     In 
thefe  travels  there  are  a  great  many  curious 
fadls  of  natural  hiftory,  which  ihew  that 
the  authors  were  men  of  obfervation  and  cur 
rioGty.   But  what  is  to  our  prefent  porpoie 
is,  that  one  of  them,  fpeaking  of  the  Chir 
neie  learning,    fays  exprefsly,    that  riicy 
had  no  fcience  at  all,  and  that  even  dieir 
religion  and  laws  they  had  got  from  lor 
dia  f .     He  adds,  that  the  Chinefe  knew  a 
little  of  aflronomy,  but  the  Indians  more ; 
and  that  among  the  Indians,  both  medi- 
cine and  philofophy  were  cultivated. 

The  opinion  of  this  Arabian  traveller, 
who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Arabians 
were  far  advanced  in  fcience  and  philofo- 
phy, appears  to  me  more  to  be  depended 
upon,'  than  what  we  have  heard  of  late 


•  The  Book  is  printed  at  Paris  1718. 


fixw 
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from  the  Jcluits,  concerning  the  wonder-  C.  1 2* 
ful  learning  of  the  Chinefe.  For,  as  the  ^^"^^^"^^ 
French  tranflator  has  obferved,  the  ac- 
count which  the  Jefuits  themfelves  give  of 
their  knowledge  of  fome  of  the  fciences, 
ihews  that  they  have  made  very  little  pro- 
grels  in  them.  And  our  author  quotes, 
upon  this  occafion,  p,  342.  what  Father 
Martini  fays  of  their  progrefs  in  the  high- 
eft  philofophy,  and  which  may  be  faid  to 
contain  the  principles  of  all  other  philofo- 
phy, I  mean  metdphyftcs.  "  It  is  amazing,^* 
lays  that  father,  "  that .  in  all  their  wri- 
•*  tings,  they  fay  nothing  of  the  author  of 
*•  all  things,  and  have  not  fo  much  as  a 
••  name  for  him  in  their  copious  language/* 
And  as  to  their  fkill  in  aftronomy,  of 
•which  we  have  heard  fo  much,  we  may 
judge  by  the  honours  that  were  done  to 
fome  Jefuits  there,  who  were  made  prefi- 
dents  of  their  tiibunal  of  mathematics, 
though  in  Europe  they  were  not  known  for 
aftronomers.  And  the  fadl  is,  according  to 
Mr  Renaudaut,  that  they  were  not  able, 
without  the  afliftance  of  the  Jefuits,  to  cal- 
culate an  eclipfe  with  any  tolerable  exadl- 
nels.  And  accordingly,  in  their  aftrono- 
mical  tables,  of  the  exadnefs  of  which 
3  I  2  fome 
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C.  12.  fomc  of  the  Jefuits  boaft  fo  much,  Caflmi^ 
one  of  the  greateft  ailronomen;  of  later  times, 
has  obferved,  that  there  are  the  grofleft  er- 
rors in  their  calculation  of  eclipfes,  and  o- 
ther  conjundlions,  p.  359.  But  what  puts 
this  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  is  what  Du 
Halde,  who  was  himfelf  ^  Jefuit,  tells  us, 
that  they  know  very  little  either  of  the 
theorems  or  problems  of  geometry ;  and 
when  they  refolve  any  problem,  it  is  ra- 
ther, he  fays,  by  inducSlion  than  by  prin- 
ciples * ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  can- 
not demonftrate  :  and  accordingly,  the 
French  author  above  quoted,  Mr  Renau- 
daut,  tells  us,  that  when  the  Jefuits  put 
Euclid  into  their  hands,  and  explained  to 
them  the  demonftrations,  they  admired 
tliem  exceedingly,  as  things  altogether 
new  to  tliem.  If  this  be  true,  it*  is  im- 
poflible  that  they  can  have  made  a  icience 
of  aflronomy. 

The  truth  therefore  feems  to  be,  that 
though  the  Chinefe  excel  in  fbme  me- 
chanic arts ;  and  though  the  populouf- 
nefs  and  extent  of  their  country  have 
obliged  them  to  eftablifh  an  exadl  po- 
lice, and  to  fludy  the  rules  of  morality 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  268. 

and 
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and  good  government,  they  are  far  from  C.  12. 
being  men  of  fcience  and  philofophy,  ^--'•vv/ 

But  how  came  they  by  their  language, 
which,  however  imperfcdl,  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  extraordinary,  and  like 
no  other  that  is  any  where  to  be  found  ? 
'  And  the  firft  queflion  is,  Whether  they  in- 
vented their  language  ?  And  my  opinion 
is,  that  though  at  feme  time  or  other  they 
may  have  produced  a  barbarous  jargon, 
fach  as  is  fjpoken  by  favages  in  the  firft 
ftate  of  barbarity,  confifting  of  words,  or 
rather  cries,  of  great  length,  with  very 
little  articulation ;  yet  I  can  hardly  believe, 
that  a  people  fo  dull  and  uninventive, 
would  have  advanced  even  the  firft  ftep 
towards  a  language  of  art,  by  Ihortening 
their  words.  For  this  was  the  firft  thing 
that  men  did  when  they  began  to  fpeak 
by  art,  without  which  they  could  have 
have  had  neither  compofition,  derivation, 
nor  fledtion,  three  things  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  in  a  language  of  art. 

From  whence  then  did  the  Chinefe  get 
thofe  roots  of  language,  (for  fo  I  call  their 
monoiyllables),  if  they  were  not  of  their 
own  growth  ?  And  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  they  came  from  the  fame  parent-coun- 
try 
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C.  12.  try  of  learning  from  which  Europe  has 
^^^"^•^^  derived  all  its  arts,  I  mean  Egypt  For, 
as  I  have  obferved  in  my  firft  volume  *, 
the  Egyptians  faid,  that  their  Ofiris  over- 
ran all  the  eaft,  with  a  great  army,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  India,  where  he  buik 
cities,  and  introduced  arts  and  civility. 
And  with  this  Egyptian  (lory,  agreed  not  on- ' 
ly  the  popular  tradition  among  the  Indians, 
but  the  opinion  of  their  philofophers  and 
wife  men,  who  related,  as  Diodonis  Siculus 
informs  us  f^  ^^^^  Bacchus,  who  was  the 
fame  with  Ofiris,  entered  India  with  a 
great  army,  and  tamed  and  civilized  the 
people;  and,  among  other  arts,  I  think 
it  is  likely  he  alfo  introduced  his  language* 
Thus,  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  both 
countries,  we  can  trace  arts  from  Egypt  into 
India ;  and  from  India,  according  to  our 
Arabian  travellers,  the  Chinefe  got  their  reli- 
gion and  laws,  and  we  may  prefume  likewife 
their  language.  And  it  will  be  a  further  con- 
firmation of  chis,  if  it  be  true  what  is  main- 
tained by  a  learned  academician  Xj  whom 
I  knew  in  Paris,  that  the  Chinefe  got  their 

•  Lib.  g.  cap.  12.  pag.  466. 

t  Lib.  3.  J  M.  dc  Guignes, 

writtea 
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nnritten  charaders  from  Egypt,  being  the  C.  i2« 
oatural  reprefentations  of  things  curtailed 
and  abridged,  which  the  Egyptians  nfed 
before  they  invented  letters.  At  this  time 
we  may  fuppofe  that  the  Egyptians  had 
proceeded  no  farther  in  the  art  of  lan- 
guage, than  to  fhorten,  and  perhaps  arti- 
culate a  little  more  their  barbarous  cries, 
but  had  not  yet  invented  compolition  and 
derivation,  and  all  that  we  call  the  analo- 
gy of  language.  In  this  rude  (late  was 
language,  as  I  conjedhire,  imported  from 
Egypt  to  China,  through  the  medium  of 
India.  And  the  Chinefe  being  a  dull  im- 
inventive  people,  have  preferved  it  juft  as 
Aey  got  it,  without  improving  or  cn- 
larg^g  it  by  the  grammatical  art.  And 
in  like  manner,  they  have  kept  the  written 
chdradlers  fuch  as  they  originally  were, 
without  inventing  an  alphabet,  as  the  E- 
gypcians  did. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      xm. 

Of  the  phihfophical  language  invented  by  Bi- 
Jhop  Wilkins. 


C  13.  "VT'OU  people  of  Europe  that  are  fo  in- 


^ 


genious,  faid  the  North-Americaa 
Indian  to  his  miflionary,  has  any  one  of 
you  invented  a  language  *  ?  This  Indian 
it  feems  had  fagacity  enough  to  perceive, 
what  vsre  have  laboured  fo  much  to  prove, 
the  difficulty  of  the  invention.  The  mii- 
fionary,  though  a  man  of  letters,  did  not, 
it  is  likely,  know  any  thing  of  Bifhop 
'  "Wilkins's  philofophical  language ;  otherwiic 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  an- 
fwered  the  queftion  in  the  affirmative,  be- 
ing defirous,  no  doubt,  to  giv?  the  Indian  a 
very  high  opinion  of  us  Europeans;  a 
^\  matter  not  eafy  among  fuch  of  them  as 

-^  are  bcft  acquainted  with  us.     The  author 

of  this  wonderful  invention  was  Dr  Jolm 
Wilkinsy  one  of  the  firft  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.     He  flourifhed  about  tho 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  39?. 

middle 
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middle  of  lad  century*,  a  very  learned  G.  13. 
age,  when  every  branch  of  learning  was 
cultivated,  and  among  other  things  the 
nature  of  language  was  much  ftudied.  I 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that 
anothet  member  of  this  Society,  Dr  Wallis, 
invented  that  mod  ingenious  art  of  teach- 
ing the  dumb  to  fpeak,  an  invention  that 
could  not  have  been  thought  of  except  by 
a  man  who  underftood  perfedly  the  me* 
chanifm  at  leaft  of  language.  And  that 
his  knowledge  went  much  deeper,  is  evi- 
dent firom  the  Engliih  grammar  that  he  ha$ 

publiOiedt- 

The  gentleman  I  am  now  fpeiking  of 

livas  a  man  of  a  fingular  genius,  afpiring 

'  to  things  great  and  extraordinary,     Kot 

•  Thfe  Society  gav^  a  warrant  for  the  printing  of  the 
)x>ok  hj  an  adt  bearing  date  13th  April  1668. 

f  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  fubjeft  of  which  I  am 
treating)  as  well  as  other  branches  of  fcience»  has  been 
ijtiuch  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  learned  body.  The 
liiilory  of  the  fociety,  written  by  a  member  of  it,  Dr 
Sprat,  is  juftly  efteemed  a  (landard  for  the  Englifli  lan« 
guage.  And  if  the  public  ihall  Bnd  any  accuracy  or  cor- 
tednefs  in  the  ftyle  of  this  work,  it  is  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  friendly  admonitions  and  corre^ions  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  fo  worthily  fills  at  prefent  the  chair  of  pre« 
fident  in  that  Society. 

Vol.  II.  3  K  contented 
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C.  13.  contented  with  the  pofleflion  of  his  native 
^^^^"^  element  the  earth,  nor  with  the  power  of 
making  himfelf,  if  he  pleafed,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  water,  as  much  as  an  otter,  or 
any  other  amphibious  animal,  he  wanted 
*  to  vindicate  to  man  the  dominion  of  ano- 
ther element,  I  mean  the  air,  by  teaching 
him  to  fly.  Of  kin,  I  think,  to  this  at- 
tempt,* though  not  fo  romantic,  was  his 
fcheme  of  an  univerfal  philofophical  lan- 
guage, both  written  and  vocal.  However 
impracflicable  the  attempt  may  feem,  or  at 
kaft  exceeding  the  abilities  of  a  iingle  man, 
which  indeed  the  author  feems  to  confefe, 
it  muft  be  allowed  that  he  was  very  well 
qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  For  he 
was  deeply  learned  in  tlie  antient  philofo- 
phy,  from  which  he  had  learned  that 
grcatcfl:  of  all  arts,  as  Cicero  calls  it  *, 
and  abfohitely  neccflary  for  the  execution 
of  his  projedl,  by  which  we  are  taught  to 
afcend  to  what  is  highefl  and  mod  com- 
prehenfive  of  every  kind,  and  from  thence 
to  defcend  through  the  feveral  fubordi- 
nate  genera  and  fpeciefcs,  dividing,  fub- 

•  Brut.  Jive  de  clar.  Orat,  cap.  41.  And  a  little  be- 
fore he  fays,  it  is  ars  qua  docet  rem  unlverfam  trihuert  im 
fartiSy  latent  em  explicarc  dcfiniendo^  &c. 

dividing, 
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dividing,  and  defining,  with  the  greateft  C.  13. 
exadnefs  *.  This  may  be  faid  to  be  the  ^'"^'^'"^ 
art  of  arts y  fince  it  is  the  art  by  which  arts 
and  fciences  are  made ;  and  in  the  wri- 
tiilgs  that  have  been  publifhcd  fince  the 
antient  philofophy  was  out  of  fafhion, 
there  is  nothing  I  defiderate  fo  much  as  or-  ' 
der  and  method,  and  a  dedudion  of  things 
from  their  firft  principles.  How  neceflary 
this  art  was  for  the  invention  of  a  philofo- 
phical  language,  will  appear  from  the  ac- 
count I  am  now  to  give  of  the  language 
invented  by  Bifliop  Wilkins  j  for  the  un- 
derflanding  of  which  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  recoUedl  what  has  been  faid  in  the  firft 
part  of  this  work,  concerning  ideas,  and 
the  philofophy  of  mind,  with  which  the 
knowledge  of  all  languages,  but  particu- 


•  Thcfc  arc  two  different  talents.  For  Socrates,  fays 
Ariftotle,  inveftigated  generals  very  well ;  hut  he  was  not 
fo  accurate  in  dividing  the  genus,  when  found,  into  its 
fevers!  fpeciefes.  He  himfelf  excelled  in  both ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  (hidy  of  him,  chiefly,  that 
Bifhop  Wilkins  acquired  thofe  two  great  nerves  of  fcience, 
definition  and  divifion.  And  in  the  tablts  which  he  has 
compofed  for  the  purpofe  of  framing  his  philofophical' 
language,  there  is  more  fcience  to  be  found  than  any 
where  that  I  know  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs. 


3  K  2  larly 
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Cf  13.  larly  of  a  philofophical  language,  mull  be 
intimately  connedled. 

In  thtjirji  place,  we  muft  remember,  that 
all  things  in  nature  are  reducible  to  certain 
clafles,  which  are  termed  by  logicians  ge^ 
nus  or  fpeciesy  according  as  they  are  high- 
er or  lower,  containing  or  contained.  To 
make  this  divifion  and  arrangement  is  the 
great  bufinefs  of  intelleSi ;  and  it  is  by  this 
operation  that  we  form  our  notions  or  ideas 
of  every  thing, 

2do^  It  has  alfo  been  obferred,  that  it 
is  in  this  way  only  that  we  have  any  know- 
ledge or  comprehenfion  of  any  thing :  for 
we  know  nothing  ahfolutdy^  but  only  rr- 
htively^  *  by  knowing  to  what  genus  or 
fpeeies  it  belongs,  that  is  to  fay,  what  it 
has  in  common  with  other  things,  and 
what  different.  Thus  we  know  nothing 
of  man^  except  that  he  is  of  the  genus  a- 
nimal,  and  of  a  certain  fpeeies  of  that  ge- 
nus, differing  in  certain  things  from  o-« 
ther  fpeciefes  of  the  fame  genus. 

3^io,  It  is  thefe  notions,  or  ideas,  as  I 
call  them,  thus  formed,  by  comparing 
things  with  one  another,  which,  exprefled 
by  certain  figns,  audible  or  vifible,  make 
what  we  call  language,  fpoken  or  written. 

And 
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And  if  thofc  iigns  are  fuch  as  to  bear  a  G.  13. 
reference  to  the  clafs  iii  which  the  thing  is 
to  be  found,  fo  that  if  we  underftand  the 
fign,  we  have  in  effedl  the  definition  of 
the  thing,  then  is  the  language  truly  a 
philofbphical  language,  and  fuch  as  mufl 
be  univerfal  among  philofophers^  who 
have  arranged  and  diftributed  things  into 
proper  clafles.  It  may  alfo  be  faid  to  be  a 
natural  language,  as  the  Biihop  calls  it^ 
fince  it  follows  the  order  of  the  human 
mind  in  forming  the  ideas  of  which  lan- 
guage is  the  expreflion.  . 

4/0,  The  difference  betwixt  luch  a  lan- 
guage, and  the  common  languages,  is  ob- 
vious. For  the  primitive  words  of  thofe 
languages  have  no  connedUon  at  all  with 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  clafles  to 
which  they  belong.  And  as  to  the  deri- 
vatives, though  they  have  a  connexion 
with  the  primitive  word,  it  is  not  fuch  a 
connedlion  as  philofophy  requires,  but  of- 
ten the  reverfe ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  what  they 
call  abjlrafl  nounsy  fuch  as  bonitas  in  Latin, 
or  goodnefs  in  Englifh,  which  are  derived 
from  the  adjedlives  bonus^  or  good ;  whereas, 
according  to  philofophical  derivation,  and 
iJie  nature  of  things,  the  adjedive  denoting 

the 
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C.  13.  the  quality  concrete,  fhould  have  beende^ 
^^^""^"^^  rived  from  the  noun  denoting  the  quality 
abftradl.     Hence  it  comes,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  things  does  not  at  all  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  words  in  fuch  languages^ 
any  more  than  the  knowledge  of  words  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  things.     And  as  to  the 
written  charadlers  of  fuch  languages,  they 
only  exprefs  the  words,  not  the  things* 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  fuch  languages 
are  far  from  being  philofophical :  nor  can 
any  of  them  be  ever  univerfal,  but  each 
will  be  underftood  only  by  fuch  as  have 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  it. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  apj^ears,  that 
in  order  to  form  this  philofophical  and  u- 
niverfal  language,  we  mufl  find  out  a  cer- 
tain number  of  genera,  to  which  all  things 
in  nature  are  reducible ;  and  we  mufl  have 
a  mark  or  fign  for  every  thing,  denoting 
under  which  of  thefe  genera  it  is  ranked* 
And  fecondly.  As  thofe  genera  mufl  have 
under  them  a  great  number  of  fubordi- 
nate  fpeciefes,  that  particular  fpecies  to 
which  the  thing  belongs,  mufl  alfb  be 
marked.  And  here  mufl  appear  the  ex- 
traordinary difficulty,  both  of  the  inven- 
tion and  ufe  of  fuch  a  language :  for  flip- 

pofe 
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pofe    Ac     genera^     comprehending     all  C.  13. 
diings^   reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  /uch  ^"^'^^^ 
as  would  not  be  burdenfome  to  the  me- 
mory ;    and   fuppofe  them  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  marks  that  might  become  fa- 
miliar by  ufe;  how  is  it  poffible  to  put 
into  any  order,  or  bring  into  any  reafon- 
able  compafs,  the  prodigious  number  of 
(peciefes  that  muft  be  included  under  each 
geaus,  if  the  genera  are  of  a  high  order ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  it  is  evident  that  they 
themfelves  muft  be  of  a  number  too  bul- 
ky and  unwieldy  for  the  ufe  of  language. 
What  I  mean  will  be  beft  explained  by  an 
example.     Let  us  take  the  genus  animal^ 
which  is  none  of  the  higheft  genera,  that 
is,,  of  thofe  that  are  called  categories  or 
predicaments ;  yet  it  appears  to  comprehend 
under  it  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  fpe- 
ciefes,  many  more,  I  am  perfuaded,  than 
have   yet    been   obferved    or   difcovered. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  ^vegetables  and  of 
minerals  i  and  in  general  the  niunber  of 
fpeciefes  appear  to  be  with  refpedl  to  our 
capacities,    as    incomprehenfible    as    the 
number  of  individuals.      How  then  are 
fiich  numbers  to  be  arranged  and  expreffed 
by  marks  to  be  eafily  learned  and  under- 

llood, 
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C.  13.  ftood,    without  confufion  or  ambigQit79 
^"^^^^^^  which  is  the  cafe,  as  the  Bifhopfays,  of  tfatf 
marks  invented  by  him  ? 

Here  the  Peripatetic  philofbphy  has 
Jielped  out  the  Bifhop  a  little :  for  accord- 
ing to  that  philofophy,  every  genus  con- 
tains in  it  virtually  certain  differences^  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  its  iubordinate 
fpeciefes.  Thus  in  the  example  given  of 
animal^  animals  are  divided,  according  to 
their  internal  principle,  into  rational  and 
irr^//dww/;-— according  to  the  conftitution 
of  their  bodies,  into  fanguineous  and  ex^ 
fanguious  ; — according  to  the  ftrudhirc  of 
the  different  parts  of  their  body,  into 
nvhole-footed  and  cloven-footed^  and  the  like; 
—  according  to  their  method  of  genera-* 
tion,  into  viviparous  and  oviparous  ; — and 
according  to  their  food  or  diet,  into  car^ 
nivorous  and  granivorous.  Thefe  difJe- 
rences,  with  refpedl  to  the  genus,  are  call- 
ed diaretic^  or  dividing^  becaufe  by  them 
the  genus  is  divided  into  its  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes. And  with  refpe(5l  to  the  fpecieles, 
they  are  c^iX^d  fpecijic^  becaufe  joined  to 
the  genus,  they  conflitute  the  difierent 
fpeciefes.  Thus,  in  the  example  I  have 
given  of  animalj  that  genus  is  divided  by 

rational^ 
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tationaL  irrationaL  and  the  other  <li^-  C.  il# 
fererices  above  mentioned.  And  each 
of  thofe  differences,  joined  to  the  genus, 
conftitutes  fo  many  different  fpeciefes, 
which  are  ranked  under  that  difference. 
Thus,  for  example,  under  rational  are  to 
be  ranked  man  and  angel  \ --^MtiAcv  irra-^ 
tionaly  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  brutes  ;  — 
under  ivhole^footedy  are  comprehended  the 
borfe^  afs^  tnule^  camel^  &c. ; — under  clo^ 
'uenrfooted^  the  ox^  Jheep^  goat^  &c.  *.  Now 
thcfe  differences  of  each  genus  may  be  re- 
duced to  number ;  and  there  is  a  way  well 
known  among  the  antients,  under  the  name 
of  die  DUretic  method,  or  method  of  divi- 
fion,  by  which  a  genus  was  divided  into  its 
ieveral  differences,  and  the  feveral  fpe- 
ciefes contained  under  thofe  differences. 
Of.  this  method  we  have  fine  examples  in 
the  Sophifta  and  Politicus  of  Plato,  and  in 
Mr  Harris's  dialogue  upon  Art. 

Here  then  is  a  confiderable  flep  made 

•  The  nature  o( genus  and  fPecles^  and  the  method  of 
dividing  a  genus  into  its  feveral  fpeciefes  by  dijerencesy  are 
moft  accurately  explained  by  Porphyry,  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  Ariftotlc*s  Logic,  and  by  Ammonius  in  his  Commen- 
tary upon  it ;  which  together.  If  diligently  ftudied,  are 
the  beft  preparations  fdr  philofophy  that  is  any  where  to 
be  found. 

Vol.  IL  3  L  towards 
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C.  13.  towards  the  formation  of  this  univerial 
^"^^"^^^  language.  For  if  the  genera  are  reduced 
to  a  certain  number  not  too  great,  and  if 
the  differences  under  each  of  th^ie  geoera 
are  likewife  brought  within  a  reaibnable 
compafs,  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
done,  but  to  find  out,  and  rank  under 
each  of  the  differences,  the  feveral  fpecieies 
belonging  to  it ;  fo  that  if  theie  likewiiib 
can  be  reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  tha 
bufinefs  appears  to  be  done. 

For  matters  being  thus  prepared,  one 
iliould  think,  that  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  find  out  marks  or  figns,  whether  written 
or  vocal,  for  the  feveral  things ;  exprefling 
firft  the  genus  to  which  the  thing  be- 
longs, according  to  the  order  in  which  it 
Hands,  whether  firft,  fecond,  third,  &c. ; 
then  the  difference  by  which  the  genus  is 
divided,  according  to  the  fame  order  of 
firft,  fecond,  and  third ;  and  then  the  fpe- 
cies  under  that  difference,  likewife  in  the 
fame  numerical  order.  But  there  ftill  re- 
mains what  is  more  difficult  perhaps  than 
any  thing  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  viz. 
to  exprels,  firft,  the  feveral  circumftances 
and  modes  of  exiftence,  fuch  as  time, 
place,  greater  or  Ids  in  degree,  iex,  num-- 

ber. 
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ber,  &C*;  ahd,  fecondly,  the  gramniati-  C.  13. 
ckl  conftruftion,  or  the  connexion  of  the  ^'^'"'^'^ 
ideas  with  one  another ;  for,  as  I  have 
faken  occafion  to  obferve  more  than  once^ 
any  number  of  the  cleareft  and  moft  pre- 
cife  ideas  would  not  form  difcourfe,  un- 
left  their  connedlion,  relation,  and  depen* 
d*nce  upon  one  another,  were  marked. 
Suppofihg  therefore  a  mark  found  out,  ex- 
prefling  the  genus^ — the  diflFerence, — and 
under  that  difference  the  particular  fpecies 
to  which  the  thing  belongs ;  yet,  if  it  be  a 
verb,  there  muft  likewife  be  a  mark  found 
out  to  exprefs  the  time  of  that  verb,  and 
likewife  the  mode  or  difpofitidn  of  the 
human  mind  with  refpecfl  to  the  adlion. 
If  it  be  a  rioun,  there  muft  be  a  mark  for 
its  gendei*  and  its  number,  and  alfo  its 
Cafes,  by  which  its  connedlion  with  other 
nouns,  or  with  verbs,  is  expreffed ;  and 
there  muft  be  alfo  marks  for  fuch  con- 
ncdlives,  as  articles,  pronouns,  prepofi- 
tions,  and  conjunAions  ;  befides  many  o- 
tiier  particulars,  which  are  required  to 
conftitute  that  moft  diflBcult  part  of  the 
grammatical  art,  cMed  ^ntax. 

Nor  is  it  in  one  kind  of  language  only 

dxat  thefe  fo  great  difficulties  are  to  be  got 

3  L  2  over : 
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C.  13.  over:  for  in  order  to  make  the  art  com- 
plete, there  muft  be  two  kinds  of  lan- 
guages, one  vocal  or  effabUy  as  our  author 
exprefles  it,  the  other  ^written  ;  and  the 
nvords  of  the  one,  as  well  as  the  charaiitrt 
of  the  other,  muft  exprefs  all  the  different 
things  above  mentioned. 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  general,  of 
the  nature  and  requifites  of  this  philofo- 
phical  language,  I  come  now  to  give  fomc 
account  of  the  one  invented  by  the  Bifhop. 
The  firft  thing  he  does  is,  to  divide  all 
things  which  may  be  the  fubjedls  of 
language,  into  certain  clafles,  or  genera^ 
which  he  again  fubdivides  by  their  fcv^ 
ral  differences.  After  this  manner  things 
were  divided  by  the  antient  philofbphers 
into  ten  clafles,  called  by  them  categories^ 
or  predicaments^  of  which  I  have  had  occa- 
fion  frequently  to  make  mention  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work ;  but  our  author  has 
only  made  ufe  of  five  of  them,  "uiz.  Jiilh 
Jiance^  quantity^  quality^  aiiioUy  and  rela^ 
tionj  which  he  has  ftibdivided  into  feveral 
genera,  as  ftiall  be  afterwards  fliewn.  But 
there  are  notions  which  are  ftill  more 
general  than  the  categories,  as  I  have  had 
occafion   ^If^  where    to -explain  |   ^gidhci 

finds 
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finds  a  diffin*ence  betwixt  thefe  general  no-  C.  13. 
tions,  viz.  that  fome  of  them  relate  to  ^^"^'^^ 
things^  others  to  ivords.  Thofe,  which  re- 
late to  things  he  calls  tranfcendental\  and 
among  thefe  he  finds  a  difference^  namely, 
that  fome  of  them*  are  abfolute^  others  r^- 
lative.  The  firft  he  calls  tranfcendentals  ge-^ 
neral.  The  relative  he  divides  into  two 
kinds  :  the  one  he  calls  tranfcendentals  mixt^ 
belonging  to  quantity,  quality,  whole, 
and  part; — the  other  kind  of  relative 
tranfcendentals  2S^  ftmple^  and  proper  to 
action,,  and  which  therefore  he  calls  tran^^ 
fcendentals  of  relation  ofaBion.  Thus  of  things 
tranfcendental,  he  makes  his  three  firfl: 
genera,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general^  —  tran-^ 
fcendentals  of  mixt  relation^  —  and  tranfcen^ 
dentals  of  relation  of  aflion.  General  notions 
relating  to  nvords^  he  comprehends  under 
the  name  of  difcourfe^  and  makes  it  his 
fourth  genus  *. 

Befides  thefe  generdl  notions,  there  are 
two  j^m^/ things,  which  he  confiders  to 
be  above  the  categories,  viz.  the  creator^ 
and  the  ivorld  created  by  him;  and  of 
thefe  he  makes  two  other  genera ;  fb 
that  he  makes  in  all  fix  genera  of  tran- 

*  Eflay' towards  a  real  charaAer  and  philofophical  Ian- 
gaage^  part  2*  chap.  i.  et  feqq. 

•fcendentals. 
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C»  13.  icendentals,  befides  the  genera  into  which 
^^^^^"^  he  fubdividcs  the  five  categories   above 
mentioned,    amounting  in  all  to  thirty- 
four.    The  number  therefore  of  his  genera 
all  together  is  forty. 

I  will  next  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  fpedefes  into  which  he  divides 
his  genera ;  beginning,  as  he  does,  with  thd 
tranfcendentals ;  which,  as  I  have  faid^ 
he  divides  into  two  kinds,  one  relating 
to  things,  the  other  to  words.  Thofe  of 
things  he  has  fubdivided  into  gen&' 
ral  tranfcendentals, — tranfcendentals  of 
relation  mixt, — and  tranicendentals  of  re- 
lation of  adlion ;  and  thefe,  as  I  have  faid, 
make  his  three  firft  genera.  In  the  firft  c£ 
thefe,  viz.  tranfcendentals  general,  he  finds 
^x  differences^  viz.  genus  itfelf,  or  kind^  as  he 
exprefles  it, — caufe^ — dvuerfity^  — difference 
relating  to  tlie  end  of  action, — *  difference 
relating  to  the  means,  —  and,  laftly,  mode. 
Under  each  of  thefe  differences  he  num- 
bers feveral  fpeciefcs  :  e.  g.  Under  the  firft 
of  them,  viz.  genus^  he  reckons  firft  being 
and  nothing ;  for  in  this  way  he  couples 
his  fpeciefcs,  either  on  accotint  of  their  op^ 
fofition^  as  in  this  cafe,  or  on  account  of 
their  affinity.     The  fecond  ipecies  under 

this 
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this  difit^rence  is  thing  and  appearance.  The  C.  13. 
^hird  is  notion  zxidfdian^  &.c.  In  like  man-* 
wy  he  numbers  the  fpeciefes  under  the  fe- 
:ood  difference^  viz.  caufe^  reckoning  effi^ 
nent  and  inftrument  the  firft,  impulfive  and 
:abibitive  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  through 
the  pther  four  differences  of  his  firft  genus 
o£  tranfcendentals  general.  And  in  like 
Knanner  he  goes  through  the  fecond  genus^ 
dividing  it  likewife  by  differences,  and  e- 
numerating  the  feveral  fpeciefes  under  each 
dijQ^rence ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  he 
goes  through  the  third  genus.  Then  he 
comes  to  general  notions  or  tranfcenden**- 
tals,  as  they  may  be  called,  relating  to 
nvords^  which  he  comprehends  all  under 
the  name  of  difcourfe.  This  genus  he  di- 
vides by  fix  diflferences,  viz.  elements^  — 
nvords^  —  complex  grammatical  notions  of 
fpeech, — complex  logical  notions  of  difcourfe, 
— mixt  notions  of  difcourfe  belonging  both 
to  grammar  and  logic, — and  laflly,  modes 
of  difcourfe.  And  under  each  of  thefe  he 
enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes  *.  And  fo 
much  for  general  tranfcendentals^  relating 
both  to  things  and  ivords. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  two  fpecial  tran- 

^  Ibid«  part  2.  ch.  i. 

fcendentals^ 
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C.  13.  fcendentals,  beginning  with  the  Creator^  of 
^^^^^"^  God  J  whofc  effence  being  fimple  and  indi- 
vifible^  does  not  admit  of  a  divifion  into 
fpeciefes.  .  The  fecond  is  the  'worid^  or  mh 
njer/e;  which  he  divides  into  fpiritualy  or 
immaterial,  and  corporeal  \  under  each  of 
which  he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes.  And 
in  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  firft 
fix  genera  of  notions  more  general  than 
the  categories. 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  his  five  cate- 
gories ;  which  he  fubdivides,  as  I  have 
faid,  into  feveral  fubaltem  genera,  in  all 
amounting  to  thirty- four.  He  begins 
with  fubjlance  :  the  firft  difference  of  which 
he  makes  to  be  inanimate ;  which  he  dif- 
tinguifhes  by  the  name  of  element^  and 
makes  it  his  feventh  genus  ;  of  which  he 
finds  fix  differences^  fuch  as  jire^  air^  ivater^ 
earthy  &c.  And  under  each  of  thefe  dif- 
ferences he  enumerates  feveral  fpeciefes. 

He  next  proceeds  to  fubjlance  animate ; 
which  he  divides  into  vegetative  and  fen* 
fitive.  The  vegetative  again  he  fubdivides 
into  imperfeB^  luch  as  minerals,  (for  he 
holds  that  minerals  have  a  kind. of  growth 
or  vegetation),  and  />^ '/>/?,  fuch  as  plants. 
The  iinbcrfefl  vegetative  he  fubdivides  into 


ji'.v.e^ 
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*  ^ 

JhM^  which  is  his  8th  genus,  and  metal^  ^'J[^\ 
which  is  his  9th.  Stone  he  divides  by  fix 
d^erencesj  which,  as  he  tells  us,  is  the  u- 
fiial  number  of  difierences  that  he  finds 
under  every  genus ;  and  under  each  of 
theie  differences  he  enumerates  feveral 
fpeciefes,  which  feldom  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  nine  imder  any  one.  Metal^  whith, 
ts  I  have  faid,  is  his  9th  genus,  he  divides 
only  by  four  differences  ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, under  each  difference,  niunbers  the 
feveral  fpeciefes. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  imperfe^ 
vegetative,  he  comes  to  the  perfed^  or  plant, 
which  he  fays  is  a  tribe  fo  numerous  and 
various,  that  he  confefles  he  found  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  dividing  and  arranging 
.  it.  He  has  however  fuccecded  pretty 
well,  at  leaft  fo  it  appears  to  me,  who  am 
no  botanifl ;  for  natural  things  run  fo 
much  into  one  another,  and  the  principles 
which  conftitute  their  effences,  and  difcri- 
minate  them  one  from  another,  are  fb 
fubtile  and  latent,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  im- 
poflible  to  define  and  divide  them  fo  accu- 
rately as  we  can  define  and  divide  our 
own  abflradl  notions.  Plants  he  has  di- 
nded  into  herbs ^  Jhrubs^  and  trees.    The 

Vol.  II.  3M  herh 
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C.  13.  herb  he  defines  to  be  a  minute  andfeodar 
^"^"'^'"^  plant ;  and  he  has  arranged  it  accoitlifigtt 
its  leaves,  in  which  way  coaudered,  it 
makes  his  loth  genus  \ — acccxxliiig  to  in 
flower,  which  makes  his  nth; — andao*  * 
cording  to  its  feed-veiTels,  which  makes 
his  1 2th  genus.  Each  of  thefe  genera  he 
divides  by  a  certain  number  of  differences  \ 
and  under  each  difference  he  ranges  the  &* 
yeral  fpeciefes.  All  other  plants  hieing 
woody,  are  larger  and  firmer  than  the  herb} 
and  he  divides  them  into  greater  and  leller« 
The  leffer  he  calls  a  Jhrub^  which  he  fitys 
conunonly  grows  up  from  the  root  ia  fc* 
veral  Hems,  and  this  makes  his  i^'Ai  genus, 
The  larger,  growing  up  in  one  fingle  ftcm, 
he  calls  tree^  and  makes  it  his  i^ihgemu^ 
and  thefe  two  genera  of  plants  he  alfb  di- 
vides by  feveral  differences  *,  and  under 
each  of  the  differences  he  ranges  the  feveral 
Ipeciefes. 

Having  thus  exhaufted  the  vegetable; 
kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  the  animal  or 
fenfitive^  as  he  calls  it,  being  the  iecond 
member  of  his  divifion  of  animate  fub- 
ftance.  This  kingdom  he  divides  into 
Qtiimals^  fanguineous  and  exfan^uiaus^   that 

♦  Ibid*  ^hapt  4.  p8^g.  69, 
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ky  arnmals  without  blood,  and  which  C.  i3» 
liierefbre  he  confiders  as  imperfedlanimds; 
Imd  of  thefe  he  makes  his  i§th  genus j  dif^ 
tinguilhing  it,  like  the  others,  by  feveral 
diflferences,  and  ranging  under  each  diffe- 
rence the  feveral  fpecieles  belonging  to  it. 
The  Janguineous  animals  he  divides  intQ 
three  kinds,  viz.  ^^Z?,  which  makes  his 
l6th  genus  ;  bird^  which  makes  his  17th  | 
and  bcq^y  which  makes  his  i8th:  and 
each  of  thefe  genera  he  treats  in  the  famd 
manner  as  he  has  done  the  others4 

Ha^ng  thus  confidered  the  general  na- 
ture of  vegetables  and  animals,  he  proceeds 
to  confider  the  parts  of  both ;  fbme  of 
which  are  peculiar  to  particular  plants  and 
animals,  and  conftitute'  his  19th  genus ; 
others  arc  general^  and  make  the  20th  i 
and  thefe  two  genera  are  likewife  diltui'* 
guifhed  and  divided  like  all  the  reft. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  through  the  re- 
maining four  categories  of  quantity ^  quali'^ 
tyj  afiion^  and  relation^  and  by  dividing 
and  diftinguifhing  them,  forms  the  gene- 
ra remaining  to  complete  the  number  forty^ 
all  which  he  exliibits  moft  diftindly  in 
OBC  general  view  upon  a  fingle  page  *. 

•  Part  3*  ch.  I*  p.  23. 
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C.  13.      It  would  be  too  much  to  iky,  andmucb 
more  than  the  author  pretends  to^  that 
there  is  no  error  or  inaccuracy  in  a  plan 
which  comprehends  the  whole  of  things ; 
and  that  the  many  divifions^  fubdivifioDS, 
and  diilindlions,  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  made,  or  the  definitions  which 
accompany  them,  rendered  more  accurate 
and  fcientific.     The  author  acknowledges 
the  defeats  of  his  work,  and  iays,  what  is 
very  true,  that  "  the  defining  of  all  kinds 
of   things^    notions^    and  nvords^    is  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  a  fingle  man, 
**  and  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  ibciety.^ 
This  he  fays  was  the  cafe  of  an  Italian  vo- 
cabulary, which  was  the  joint  production 
of  the  famous  accademy  de  la  Crufca,  and 
not  finiflied  in  lefs  than  forty  years ;  and  the 
Didionary  of  the  French  accademy,  which 
began  in  1639,  Was  not,  he  fays,  thencom- 
pleated  *.   And  befides  this  difficulty  of  the 
work,  there  happened  an  accident  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it,  which  one  fliould  have  thought 
would  have  put  a  flop  to  it  altogether;  for, 
as  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  fame  epifUe 
dedicatory,  all  that  was  printed  of  it,  ex- 
cepting only  two  copies,  and  a  great  part 

*  EpiAle  dedicatory* 
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f  tibc  imprinted  original,  was  dcftroyed  C.  ij. 
a  the  fire  of  London.  All  this  notwith- 
kanding,  the  work,  fuch  as  it  is,  I  think  a 
nod  valuable  work,  (hewing  a  mod  ex- 
enfive  knowledge  in  the  author,  both  of 
lature  and  art,  and  a  philofophical  genius 
itted  to  excel,  not  only  in  one  branch  of 
ihilofbphy,  but  to  ccMnja^hend  the  whole 
if  things.  I  have  faid  already,  that  there 
s  more  fcience  in  his  tables  than  is  to  be 
bund  any  where  in  fo  fmall  a  compais  ; 
md  I  have  giv^n  fome  inflances  of  his  de- 
initions  and  divifions.  I  will  give  one  or 
:wo  more,  which,  with  what  I  have  ^d 
)f  the  general  nature  of  the  work,  will,  I 
lope,  he  fufficicht  to  give  the  reader  a 
pretty  complete  idea  of  it. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  he  reckons 
ninerals  a  part  of  animated  nature,  be- 
:aufe  he  fays  they  appear  to  have  growth 
md  nutrition,  and  to  be  reproduced  from 
^rtain  ieminal  or  fpermatic  parts  of  thofe 
[)f  the  fame  kind,  which  he  fays  is  proved, 
by  mines  in  appearance  totally  exhaufted, 
eigain  renewing  themfelves  *.  And,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  our  lateft  difcoveries  a- 
grec  with  his  philofpphy.    He  therefore 

f  Part  a.  cb.  2.  p*54* 
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C.  i5«  aflignd  minerals  to  the  TcgMablc  kmgdmn^ 

and  divides  them  iato  Jhncs  and  mOids. 

Stones^  he  fays,   are  a  kiod  of  mincnli 

hard  and  friable^  ^^  to  which  carify  am 

**  cretions  may  be  annexed  by  way  of  afr 

**  nity,  being  more  foft  and  brittle^  and 

**  of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  ft(me3  and 

*•  metaW    Then  he  proceeds^  according 

to  his  method^  to  give  the  difference  of 

Jhncs  and  of  earthy  eancnttons.     "  Stones^'* 

he  fays,  "  are  either  vulgar^  and  of  jw  prkt^ 

-^middle   priced^ — precious^ ^^xod    thefc 

either  lefs  tranfparcnt^  or  more  tranfi^ 

rent*.^^    Of  Janes  therefcxe  he  makes 

thoie  four  differences :  and  of  earthy  coucre^ 

tions  he  makes  two ;  diffolveable^  and  not 

dtjfoheable :  and  under  each  of  theie  difie- 

rences  he  ranks  the  feveral  fpeciefes  in 

their  order.     Then  he  proceeds  to  metats ; 

defining  metal  to  be  a  mineral,  for  the  moft 

part  of  a  hard  confidence,  clofe,  du<5tile, 

and  fuCle.     He  divides  it  into  perfefi  and 

imperfeii.    Of  the  perfedl  he  makes  two 

differences^  viz.  natural^  which  are  produced 

in  the  earth,  without  the  art  of  man,  Aich 

as  gold,  filver,  &c. ;  and  fa^ittous^  which 

are  made  by  the  art  of  man,  fuch  as  bFafi, 

f  Parts,  ch. 3*  p. 6x. 
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«wter,  wad  ftecl.    The  imperfcft  lie  di-  C.  13* 
ides  into  thofe  whkh  are  metalline  Juhfian^  ^-^'v^^ 
ts  hy  tbemfehves^  and  thofe  which  are  only 
be  recrementttious  parts j  as  he  calls  thcm^ 
£  other  metals,  which  are  cafl;  off  in  pre- 
lariag  them  *. 

The  other  example  I  Ihall  give,  is  of  an 
dea  more  abftraft ;  for  it  is  taken  from 
Uie  of  the  categories,  viz.  quantity^  which 
be  divides  into  magmtude^  fp^^^y  meafure. 
^'  Magnitude,"  he  fays,  "  is  a  word  in- 
^^  tended  to  fignify  aU  the  notions  of  cm^ 
^*  tixmed  guMtity ;  to  which  may  be  joined, 
^*  by  way  of  affinity,  Ae  word  exten- 
*'  «ON  ;  by  which  is  meant  that  kind  of 
quantity   whereby  a  thing  is    faid  to 
have  partem  extra  partem^  one  part  out  of 
another,  being  the  fame  thing  widi  thfe 
•*  fermer,  nnder  another  confidcration  f  .** 
Then,  after  having  laid  down,  and  gon6 
through,  according  to  his  ufual  method, 
the  (everal  differences  of  magnitude,  and 
the  fpecieies  under  each  of  thefe  differ- 
ences, he  proceeds  to  the  fecond  member 
of  the  divifion,  viz.  Jpace.    ^  This  word,* 


^  Part  a.  ch.  3.  p.  65* 
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C.  13.  fays  he,  "  according  to  the  common  ufe 
^^^^^^^^  "  of  it,  is  a  name  importing  the  more  ge- 
**  neral  notion  of  that  wherein  any  thing 
^^  is  contained  or  done,  comprehending 
**  timfj  place^  fttuation  *.**  Then  having 
gone  through  thefe  three  di£ferences  in 
like  manner,  he  proceeds  to  the  third 
member  of  the  divifion,  viz..  meafwre^  of 
'  which  he  fpeaks  in  this  manner..    "  Thofc 

**  feveral  relations  of  quantity^  whereby  men 
**  ufe  to  judge  of  the  multitude  or  great* 
**  nefs  of  things,  are  ftyled  by  the  name 
**  of  MEASURE,  dtmenfiofiy  mete^  ySf^v^/) 
**  rule ;  to  which  the  relative  term  of  fro- 
**  portion,  portion^  rate^  tax^  Jize^  fcmt^ 
ling^  pittance^  Jhare^  dofe^  mefs^  Symmetry^ 
analogy^  commenfurate^  difpenfe^  allots  ad^ 
apt^  is  of  fome  affinity,  fignifying  an 
equality  or  iimilitude  of  the   refpeds 


Ci 

<c 

iC 

•*  that  feveral  things  or  quantities  have  to 
**  one  another.    They  are  diflinguifhable 


into  fuch  as  refpedl  either  ;nif//t/»^  i. — 
magnitude  2. — gravity  3. — duration  4. — 
*'  nvhich  is  either  more  generally  confidered  $. 
^*  — or  as  rejlrained  to  living  creatures  6^ 

Here  we  may  obferve  his  method  of  let- 
ting down,  under  each  head,  all  the  Engliih 

•  Part  2.  ch.  7.  p.  i86. 
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ords  relative  to  it.  And  in  this  refpedk  C.  13. 
IS  work  is  a  very  good  Englifli  vocabu- 
iry ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  find  any 
^ord  in  it  readily,  he  has  fubjoined  to 
is  work  an  alphabetical  didlionary,  in 
^hich  all  the  words  are  referred  to  the  fe- 
eral  places  in  his  tables  where  they  are  to 
e  found. 

Our  author  having  thus  arranged  and 
igefted,  into  their  proper  places,  the  ideas' 
cprefled  by  words,  it  was  necefTary,  as  I 
ave  obferved,  to  find  out  fome  method  of 
)Qne<5ling  thofe  ideas  together,  £0  as  to 
)rm  difcourfe.  For  the  preceding  part  of 
le  work  is  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 
ie  but  a  philofophical  dl^ionary  ^  No- 
lo Ns,  (that  was  the  word  then  in  ufe 
1  place  of  ideasy  a  word  afterwards 
rought  into  fafhion  by  Mr  Locke),  which, 
lys,  our  author,  muft  be  formed  into 
Dmplex  propofitions  and  difcourfes  *  ; 
nd  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  grammatical 
rt.  It  was  therefore  neceilary  that  he 
lould  compofe  a  philofophical  grammar, 
3  well  as  a  philofophical  didlionary ; 
nd  accordingly  he  has  done  fo  in  the  third 
art  of  his  work.     Such  a  granunar  is 

•  Fart  3.  cb.  X.  p.  297. 
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C.  13.  one  of  the  defiderata  in  learning  inentioned 
by  my  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  though'  our  au- 
thor, who  is  very  modeft  and  candid, 
mentions  three  other  authors  *  who  had 
written  upon  the  fubjedt,  but  whom  I  ne- 
ver faw  nor  heard  of  before,  I  am  perfua- 
ded  he  is  the  firft  who  has  treated  it  proper- 
ly. He  alfb  mentions  fome  before  him, 
who  had  made  attempts  towards  a  univcr* 
fal  language  f }  but  neverthelefs  I  am  con- 
vinced that  his  work,  among  other  merits, 
has  that  of  being  original,  and,  fb  far  as 
we  knrow,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now 
exifting  ;  for  thofe  former  works  upon  the 
fubjeft  are,  I  believe,  no  where  to  be  found, 
and  no  other  attempts  haye  been  made 
fince  his  time. 

He  divides  grammar  very  properly  into 
three  parts;  one  of  which  treats  of  the 
dil>:rent  kinds  of  words,  and  the  various 
alterations  they  undergo  by  infledtion, 
compofition,    and  derivation.     This  part 

•  Their  names  arc  Scotos,  in  hi$  Grammat,  SfeeuUti" 
va ;  Cararauel,  in  his  Grammnt,  Audax ;  and  CampanelUi 
in  his  Grammaticd  PbUofipbica^  part  3.  cb.  i.  pag.  397. 

t  He  names  three,  Beekerust  Athamajius  Kircher,  and 
PhiUif  Lahbu  P-  45^» 

he 
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Recalls  etymology.  The  fecond  treats  of  the  C.  13J 
|)r6|)er  union  or  right  conftrtK^ion  of  Words  '"'^'""^^ 
into  fentences  ;  and  this  p^rt  is  commonly 
tnown  by  the  name  oi  fyntax.  The  third 
Concerns  the  mod  convenient  marks  of 
fmds  for  the  expreffion  of  fuch  names  of 
words,  whether  by  writing,  called  ortho^ 
gtagby^  or  by  fpeech,  orthoepy. 

Upon  this  plan  he  gives  us  a  grammar 
entirely  new ;  for  he  appears  to  me  to  havd 
been  an  original  genius,  who  thought  for 
himfelf  upon  every  fubjedl,  but  not  like 
thofe  pretended  geniufes  of  our  time,  who 
fet  up  for  great  writers  and  philofophers 
Upon  their  own  flock  only,  without  any 
affiftance  from  learning  ;  for  it  is  evidpnt 
that  he  was  very  learned  in  philofophy,  no 
lefs  than  in  languages.  But  his  grammar, 
however  ingenious  and  philofbphical  it 
maybe,  appears  to  me  to  be  only  fitted 
for  t-he  ufe  of  his  philofophical  language ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  any  language  fpokecL 
at  prefcnt.  What  I  think  moft  curious  in 
it,  is  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  ortho-  v 

graphy,  and  the  power  of  the  letters ;  4 
fdbjcdl  which  he  had  ftudied  very  much, 
and  had  befides,  as  he  tells  us,  the  stffift- 
3  N  2  ancq 
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C.  13.  ance  of  (evcral  learned  men  of  his  tiuac, 
whom  he  names.     I  do  not  believe  diat 
the  organs  of  fpeech,  and  their  feveral  0- 
perations,    have  been   fo  accurately  exa- 
mined by  any  body^  and  Mrhoever  is  cur 
nous  upon  this  fubjedl,  cannot  relbrt^jto  a 
better  book  for  information.     There  vrc 
find  all  the  articulate  founds  that  the  hu- 
man mouth  is  capable  of  uttering,  fo  faff 
as  we  know,  arranged  in  a  new  order;  new 
charafters  invented  for  luch  of  them  as 
charadlers  had  not  been  provided  for,  arid 
the  old  charadlers  confined  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  only  one  found.     For  the  Englifh 
alphabet,   as  he  has  Ihewn,  is  defedivc, 
both  in  not  having  charaders  fufficient  to 
cxprefs   all  its  founds,    and  in   employ- 
ing the  fame  charadler  to   exprefs  more 
than  one  found ;  and  he  has  given  us  a 
fpecimen  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  of  the 
creed,   in  our  alphabet,  thus  corrected  *. 
And,  not  contented  with  this  amendment 
of  the  old  alphabet,  he  has  given  us  two 
alphabets  altogether  new :  in  one  of  which 
he  has  ftudied  to  give  the  letters  a  fhape 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  configu- 
ration of  the  organs  in  the  pronimciation 

♦  Part  3.  ch.  13.  p.  373, 
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f  them ;  fo  that  they  may  deferve,  as  he  C.  13. 
ayi^  the  name  of  a  natural  character  of  ^^^"^^^ 
he  fomlds  they  exprefs  *. 

All  the  Bifhop's  work,  fo  far  as  I  have 
litherto  given   an  account  of  it,    is   no 
nore  than  a  preparation  for  the  magnum 
)pus^  the  framing  of  this  wonderful  lan- 
s^uage ;  to  which  he  proceeds  in  the  fourth 
part  of   his  work,    beginning  with  the 
^tten  language,  or  real  chara6ier^  as  he 
:alls  it,  becaufe  it  exprefles  things^  and  not 
%unds^  as  the  common  characters  do.  And 
lie  reafon  he  affigns  for  beginning  with 
:he  character,  is,  that  though,  in  order  of 
Hmey  fpeech  be  prior  to  writing ;  yet,  in 
the  order  of   nature,    there  is   no   prio- 
rity between  them,  but  voice  and  found 
may  be  as  well  afligned  to  figure,  as  figure 
to  found.    "  And  1  do  the  rather,"  fays  he, 
"  begin  with  treating  concerning  a  com- 
•'  mon  character  or   letter,    becaufe   this 
**  will  conduce  more  to  that  great  end  of 
**  facility,   whereby,   as   I  firfl  propofed, 
**  men  are  to  be  invited  to  the  learning  of 
^^  it.     To  proceed  from  the  language  to 
•*  the  chara(^er,  would  require  the  learn- 
**  ing  of  both ;    which  being  of  greater 

f  Ibid,  clu  14.  p.  375. 
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C.  13.  **  difficulty  than  to  learn  one  done,  is  not 
^^^^'^^  "  therefore  fo  fuitable  to  that  intehtioli  of 
"  engaging  men  by  the  facility  of  it.  And 
*^  becaufe  meti  that  do  retain  their  feveral 
^*  tongues,  may  yet  communicate,  by  a 
•*  real  character,  which  fliall  be  legible  ill 
^*  all  languages  ;  therefore  I  conceive  iC 
"  moft  proper  to  treat  of  this  in  the  firft 
**  place,  and  fliall  afterwards  fhetr  hoW 
•*  this  charadler  may  be  made  efiable  in 
•*  a  diftincl  language."  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  fuch  a  character 
trould  be  of  great  ufe,  ferving  the  fami 
purpofe  that  the  Chinefe  chara^er  does  a-^ 
tnong  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Eaft, 
Vrho  communicate  together  by  the  means 
of  that  charader,  though  they  do  not  un-* 
derftand  one  another's  language. 

"  All  characters,"  fays  our  author, 
**  fignify  either  naturally^  or  by  injiitutim. 
**  Natural  charctfiers  are  either  the  piSfures 
*'  of  things,  or  feme  other  fymbolical  re- 
**  prefentations  of  them  *."  Then  he  goes 
on  to  tell  us,  that  it  were  to  be  wiflied 
that  charaders  could  be  found,  bearing 
fome  refemblance  to  the  things  exprefled 
by  them ;  but  though  this  he  thinks  might 

•  Part  4.  ch.  I,  p,  385. 
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be  4pn?  with  refpe(5l  to  the  general  kinds  C.  13. 
of  things,  yet  he  judges  it  to  be  very  dif^  ^-^^^^^ 
^cult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  do  it  with 
r^fpedt  to  particular  fpeciefes.  It  were  de- 
fireable  alfo,  he  fays,  that  the  founds  of 
a  language  fliould  have  fome  refemblancc 
to  the  things  expreffed  by  them,  and  by 
conlequence  to  the  written  characters,  if 
they  were  reprefentations  of  the  things. 
This  he  holds  to  be  as  difficult,  or  rather 
as  impoffible,  as  the  other.  His  language 
therefore,  both  written  and  effable,  is, 
like  all  other  languages,  of  injiitution  mere- 
ly ;  nor  has  the  one  any  natural  connedlion 
with  the  other,  any  more  than  the  founds 
in  other  languages  have  with  their  alpha- 
bet. 

The  charadlers  of  this  univerfal  lai^- 
guage  fhould,  he  fays,  have  four  proper- 
ties. "  I.  They  fhould  be  moft  fimple  and 
**  eafy  for  the  figure,  to  be  defcribed  by 
**  one  duiitis  of  the  pen,  or  at  the  moft  by 
. "  two.  2.  They  muft  be  fufficiently  dif- 
**  tinguifliable  from  one  another  to  prevent 
**  miftake.  3.  They  ought  to  be  comely 
**  and  graceful,  for  the  fliape  of  them,  to 
**  the  eye.  4.  They  fliould  be  methodical, 
**  thofe  of  the  fame  common  nature  ha- 

^*  ving     . 
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C.  13.  "  ving  fbme  kind  of  fuitableneis  and  c6^ 
"  refpondence  with  one  another ;  all  wtich 
**  qualifications  would  be  very  advanta- 
"  geous,  both  for  und^r/iandmgy  mmorjf 
"  and  ujhr 

He  begins  with  contriving  marks  for  his 
forty  genera  2  and  thefe  he  has  £b  contri- 
ved as  to  have  all  the  properties  he  men- 
tions ;  for  they  arc  as  fimple  as  poflible, 
wonderfully  varied,  fo  as  to  be  fufficicnt- 
ly  diltinguiflied,  and  yet  refembling  one 
another  as  much  as  they  ought  to  do.  For 
proof  of  this  I  refer  to  the  figures  thcm- 
felves  *. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark 
the  differences  under  each  genus.  This  is 
,  done  by  afiixing  little  lines  at  the  left  end 
of  the  chara(5ler,  forming,  with  the  clia- 
radler,  angles  of  different  kinds,  that  is, 
right ^  obtufe^  or  aaitCj  above  or  below; 
each  of  thefe  affixes,  according  to  its  po- 
fitioh,  denoting  the  firft,  fecond^  third, 
&c.  difference  under  the  genus  ;  for,  as  I 
have  faid,  all  the  differences  under  each 
genus  are  numbered. 

The  third  and  laft  thing  to  be  done,  is 
to  exprefs  the  fpecies  under  each  difierence. 

•  Ibid.  pag.  387. 
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rhis  is  done  by  affixing  the  like  marks  to  C.  i  ^% 
he  other  end  of  the  charadler,  denoting  ^•'^^^ 
lie  fpeciefes  under  each  difference,  as  they 
re  numbered  in  the  tables. 

In  this  mariner  are  expreffed  all  the  fe- 
eral  notions  of  tilings,  which  are  the 
ibjedl  of  la^nguage.  But  the  moft  diffi- 
ult  part  ftill  remains,  which  is,  to  cotineii 
lofe  notions  together,  fo  as  to  make  of 
lem  what  we  call  difcowfe.  This  the 
rammatical  art,  in  ordinary  languages^ 
erforms  in  many  different  ways  ;  which 
lay  be  all  reduced  to  two  general  heads  i 
rft,  variation  of  the  word  itfelf ;  fecond- 
r,  by  particles,  or  feparate  words,  devifed 
)r  the  purpofe  of  connedlion.  The  firft 
f  thefe  our  author  has  fupplied  by  hooks 
r  loops,  adjedled  to  either  end  of  the 
iara(5ter  above  or  below,  from  which  we 
arn  whether  the  thing  is  to  be  confider-^ 
i  a3  a  noun,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  ad- 
srb,  or  whether  it  be  taken  in  an  adlive 
r  paffive  fenfe,  or  in  the  plural  or  fingu- 
T  number*  The  other  he  fupplies  by 
larks  denoting  particles ;  and  theic  mark^ 
re  circular  figures,  dots,  and  little  crook- 
1  lines  or  ^oirgnU^  difpofed  in  a  certain 
lanner.     In  this  way  he  expreffes  the  co-* 

Vol.  IL  3  O  P^^^^ 
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G.  13,  pula  of  prApofitions,  by  which  he  means 
tlie  verb,  and  its  various  tenfes  and  modes, 
pronouns,  prepofitions,  interjciflions,  con- 
jundlions,  and  articles.  This,  one  Ihould 
think,  would  make  a  wonderful  perplexi- 
ty and  embarrafTihent  in  his  characlers ; 
and,  no  doubt,  thofe  fmall  marks  are  more 
difficult  to  be  learned  and  attended  to  than 
the  greater  marks  for  things  ;  but  he  has 
contrived  them  fb  as  to  be  as  eafy,  both 
for  mempry  and  ufe,  as  is  poflible. 

This  is  the  general  plan  of  this  written 
language,  or  real  characfer;  but  as  we  can- 
not judge  rightly  of  any  machine,  or  of 
thofe  living  machines  (according  to  the 
notions  of  certain  philofbphers)  which  wc 
call  animals  J  unlefs  we  fee  them  move,  fo 
we  fhould  never  have  well  underftood  this 
language  of  the  Bifliop,^  if  he  had  not 
fliewn  us  the  pracElice  of  it  in  two  examples, 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  tlie  Creed.  And  in- 
deed, upon  the  diligent  perufal  of  thefe, 
we  not  only  undcrlland  the  invention 
much  better,  but  I  tliink  it  is  impolUble 
not  to  admire  it  exceedingly ;  and  the 
more  attentively  you  confider  it,  the  more 
you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  fo  chi- 
merical and  impradicablc  as  at  firft  fight 

it 
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it  appeared.     I  refer  the  reader  therefore  C.  1 3. 
to  the  fpecimens  themfelves,  wherein  he 
will  oUferve  that  the  capital  charadlers,  ex- 
prefling  the  principal  ideas  or  notions  of  • 
things,  are  large ;  whereas  the  characflers 
cxprelling  the  acceflbries,  or  the  connec- 
tives of  the  difcourfe,  which  he  calls  par--         ^ 
iiclesy  are  fmall :  and  he  ought  likewifc  to 
read  the  author's  explications  of  the  fpeci- 
mens, which  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
,  and  propriety  of  expreffion ;  for  befides  the 
value  of  his  matter,  his  ftyle  is  one  of  the 
mod  correcB:  in  Englifh,  and  is  as  elegaftf 
and  copious  as  his  fubjcdl  requires. 

If  he  had  been  a  man  of  lefs  genius,' 
and  not  fo  great  enterprife  in  fcience,  h^ 
would  have  contented  himfelf  with  the  in- 
vention of  this  univerfal  written  language :' 
but  he  wanted  to  make  it  a  language  e- 
very  way  complete ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
folved  to  have  it  intelligible  to  the  ears, 
as  well  as  to  the  eyes.  He  has  according- 
ly invented  a  philofophical  language  of 
founds,  which  have  no  natural  connedlion, 
as  I  oblerved,  with  the  charadlers,  or  the 
nature  of  the  things  exprefled  by  them, 
but  the  fyftem  of  it  is  built  upon  the  fame 
foundation,  namely,  the  arrangement  of 
3  O  2  things 
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C,  13.  things  into  clafles,  and  his  new-invented 
grammatical  art,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
nedling  them  together  in  difcourfe.  His 
effable  language  therefore  is  no  other  than 
the  exprelFion  of  what  is  contained  in  his 
tables  by  letters  and  fyllables,  and.  for  this 
purpofe  he  has  ufed  the  old  alphabet,  as 
correcSled  and  amended  by  himlelf. 

The  requifites  of  this  language  he  has 
given  us  in  the  following  words.    *^  i.  The 
**  words  Ihould  be  brief,    not  exceeding 
**  two  or  three  fyllables,  the  particles  con- 
^'  lifting  but  of  one  fyllable.    2.  They  Ihould 
**  be  plain,  and  facile  to  be  taught  and 
*^  learned.     3.  They  fhould  be  fufficiently 
♦*  diftinguifliable  from  one  another,  to  pre-* 
**  vent   miftake    and    equivocalnefs ;   and 
^'  withal  fignificant  and  copious,  anfwer-i 
*'  able  to  the  conceipts  of  our  mind.     4, 
**  They  Ihould  be  euphonical,  of  a  plea- 
*'  fant  graceful  found.     5.  They  Ihould  be 
"  methodical,  thofe  of  an  agreeable  or  op- 
^'  pofite  fenfe  having  fomewhat  correfpon- 
*'  dent  in  the  founds  of  them  *.'* 

Proceeding  upon  this  plan,  he  has  cx- 
prcflcd  his  fcveral  genera  by  fuch  founds 
^s  bci^  be^  bi^  and  da^  de^  di^  ga^  ge^  giy 

f  P;irt  4.  ch.  3.  p.  4<4. 
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and  the  like,  all  compofitions  of  vowels,  C.  13. 
with  one  or  other  of  the  beft- founding  "^""^^^^^^ 
confonants.     The  differences  under  each 
of  thefe  genera  he  expreffes,  by  adding  to 
the  fyllable  denoting  the  genus,  one  of 
the  following  confonants,  b^  d^  g^  />,  /,  r, 
^»  A  ^y  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the  differences  are  ranked  in  the  tables  un- 
der each  genus,  b  eiprefling  the  firft  dif- 
ference, .d  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.     The 
fpecies  he  expreffes,  by  putting  after  the 
<;onfonant  which  ftands  for  the  difierence^ 
one  of  the  fevcn  vowels,  according  to  his 
alphabet ;  and  if  the  number  of  fpeciefes 
exceed  the  vowels,  he  ufes  diphthongs  for 
the  reft. 

I  cpjinot  illuftrate  this  better  than  in  his 
own  words  "  For  inftance,"  fays  he,  "  if 
"  de  fignify  element y  then  deb  muft  fignify 
"  the  firft  difference  ;  which,'  according 
**  to  the  tables,  is  fre  :  and  deba  will  de- 
**  note  the  firft  fpecies,  which  is  flame. 
^^  Det  will  be  the  fifth  difference  under 
**  that  genus,  which  is  appearing  meteor ; 
^^  deta  the  firft  fpecies,  viz.  rainboiv^  deta 
**  the  fecond,  viz.  halo. 

^*  Thus,  if  ti  fignify  the  genus  oi  fen-* 
^^Jible  quality^  then,  tid  muft  denote  the  fe- 

**  cond 
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C.  13.  "  cond  difference,  which  comprehends  co- 

^"'"^'^'^  "  lours  ;  and  tida  muft  fignij^y  the  fecond 

*^  fpecies  under  that  difference,  viz.  red^ 

**  nefs  ;    tide  the  third  ipecies,   which  is 

*'  greennefs  *,"  &c. 

Next  he  proceeds  to  fhew  how  the  gram- 
matical variations  of  words  are  to  be  ex- 
preffed.     If  the  word  is  an  adjedlive,  fays 
he,  which,    according*  to  his  method,  is 
always  derived  from  a  fubftantive^  the  de- 
rivation is  made  by  the  change  of  the  ra- 
dical  confonant  into   another  confonant, 
or  by  adding  a  vowel  to  it.     Thus  if  da 
fignifies  Gody  dua  muft  fignify  divine  \  if 
de  fignifies  element ^  then  due  muft  fignify 
elementary ;    if  do  fignifies  Jione^  then  dm 
muft  fignify  Jlony ;    and  in  hke   manner 
voices  and  numbers,   and  fuch  like  acci- 
dents of  words,  are  formed  f .     As  to  the 
acceffory  words,   or  particles^  as  he  calls 
them,  he  expreffes  them  by  fimple  vowels 
or  diphthongs,  or  by  fome  of  thofe  mono- 
fyllables  not  ufed  for  any  of  the  genora  or 
differences. 

After  having  laid  down  the  rules  for 
this  philofophical  language,  he  proceeds 
to  give  us  examples  of  it  in  the  Lord's 

?  Ibid.  p.  415.  f  Ibid.  p.  417. 
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prayer  and  Creed,  with  large  explanations  C.  13. 
f  them,  referring  to  the  rules  he  has  laid  ^"^'^'"^ 
dowA.     He  confefTes,    that  "  his  contri- 
^  vance  for  this  language,  is  not  ordered, 

*  as  to  the  facility  and  pleaflmtnefs  of  the 
'  found,  to  fo  good  an  advantage  as  it 
'  might  have  been  upon  further  confide- 

*  ration  arid  pradlice ;    but,    as   it  is,    I 

*  think  it  may  even  in  thefe  refpedls  come 

*  into  comparifon  with  any  of  the  lan- 

*  guages  now  known  *."  And  for  trial 
of  this,  he  gives  us  the  Lord's  prayer  in 
fifty  different  languages. 

He  concludes  his  work  with  an  appendix^ 
wherein  he  compares  his  language  with 
tlie  Latin,  which  he  fays  in  thefe  parts  of  * 

the  world  fupplies  the  place  of  a  common 
language  *.  And  in  tliis  comparifon  he  is 
very  fevere,  and  I  think  not  without  rea- 
fbn,  upon  the  Latin,  obferving  many  de- 
fedls,  redundancies,  and  anomalies,  in  the 
grammar  of  it.  But  he  very  wifely,  in 
my  opinion,  abllains  from  the  compari- 
son of  his  languge  with  the  Greek ;  think- 
ing, I  fuppofe,  that  it  would  not  gain  fb 


♦  Part  4.  ch.  4.  in  fine. 
"f  Ibid;  ch.  6.  in  initiu 
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C.  13.  much  by  that  compaiifon ;   for  he  elfc- 


W^VXd^ 


where  confefles  that  the  Greek  language  is 
much  more  philofophical  than  the  Latm  ** 
Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  diis 
wonderful  invention  of  the  good  bifhop, 
by  which  he  intended,  as  he  fays,  to  rc-^ 
medy  the  curfe  of  the  confufion  of  BabeL 
I  know  many  of  my  readers  will  think 
that  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  it 
than  was  neceflary  or   proper;    but  the 
book  is  little  known,  though  I  think  it 
deferves  to  be  very  much  known  and  ad- 
mired.    For,  in  my  opinion,  it  docs  great 
honour  to  the  £bciety  of  which  he  was  a 
member,    and  to  the  nation  in  general 
There  are  however,  no  doubt,  many  de- 
fedls  and  inaccuracies  in  it,  as  the  authof 
himfelf  acknowledges  ;  but  I  am  fure  the 
old   proverb   will   apply   very  well   here^ 
*'  It  is  cafier  to  find  fault,  than  to  imitate, 
**  or  do  better  f ."     That  one  part  at  leaft 
of  the  project  is  prafticable,  I  mean  the 
forming  of  a  new  language  of  words  ac- 
cording   to    rules    of    art,     I    have    not 
the  leall  doubt.     In  tlie  languages  already 
invented,    there  is  a  wonderful  variety  j 

not 
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aor  is  there  any  reafon  to  think,  that  in  C.  13. 
them'  all  the  variety  which  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit,  is  exhaufted.  And 
in  fadl  we  know,  that  there  is  a  language 
actually  exifting,  which  is  formed,  like 
our  author's,  upon  principles  of  philofo- 
phy ;  I  mean  the  language  of  the  philofo- 
phers  of  India,  called  the  Sanjcrit :  fo  that 
the  only  doubt  is,  whether  a  fingle  man,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  lliort  life,  is  capable  of  fra- 
ming fuch  a  language.  As  to  the  real  cha- 
ra6ier^  there  is,  I  think,  more  diflSculty 
in  the  formation  of  it.  And  yet  that  there 
may  be  a  language  of  charadters,  which 
are  not  the  marks  of  founds,  but  of  things, 
the  Chinefe  language  is  an  irrefragable 
proof.  And  as  that  language  appears  to 
have  been  formed  with  very  little  affift- 
ance  from  philofophy  or  art,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  with  the  afliftance  of 
philofophy,  and  the  grammatical  art,  an- 
other and  a  better  language  of  the  fame 
kind  might  be  formed. 

With  refpedl  to  the  facility  of  learning 
the  Bifhop's  language,  he  fays,  that  there 
are  but  three  thoufand  words  in  it,  and  I 
fuppofe  as  many  charadlers ;  whereas,  he 
reckons,    in    the  Latin   language,    thirty 

Vol.  II.  3  P  tlioufand 
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C  13.  thoufand  radicals,  computing  the  feveral 
homonymies  to  be  fo  many  different  words, 
aqd  by  a  computation  which  he  gives  us 
from  Varro,  he  makes  the  number  of 
words  all  together,  with  all  their  different 
variations  by  fledlion,  to  amount  to  about 
five  millions.  He  therefore  concludes,  that 
hij5  language  is  much  eafier  to  be  learned 
than  the  Latin,  in  the  proportion,  as  he 
fays,  of  one  to  forty ;  and  he  does  not 
doubt,  but  that  a  man  of  good  capacity 
and  memory,  might,  in  one  month's  fpacc, 
attain  to  a  readinefs  of  expreffing  hi* 
mind,  either  in  the  charadlcr,  or  the  lan- 
guage *. 

•  Conclufion  of  the  book. 
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CHAP.        XIV. 

/  a  language  of  art  muji  have  been  the 
vork  of  men  of  artj  and  formed  upon  a 
cgular  plan. — The  fame  art  neceffary  to 
referve  language  that  is  required  to  form 
'. — 77?^  want  of  fuch  art  the  caufe  of 
he  corruption  of  all  languages. — The  dan-* 
er  of  the  Engii/h  being  fo  corrupted.---^ 
rregularities  and  imperfe^i&ns  of  the  La^ 
In. 


Have  all  along,  through  the  courfe  of  C.  I4« 

this  work^  fuppofed,  that  a  language  ^'^^^^^ 

art  could  not  have  been  formed  with- 

art,  and  that  it  muft  have  been  the 

k  of  men  of  art,  and  fuperior  abilities ; 

.    accordingly    I    have   talked,   in   the 

e  of  Plato   and  other  antient  writers, 

the  artificers  of  language^  and  the  laiju^ 

frs   of  'words.      It    may,  however    be 

ught,  that  I  make  a  great  deal  too  much 

this  matter ;  and  that  though  there  be, 

iloubt,  a  great  deal  of  art  in  language, 

it  may  have  arifcn  by  degrees  from  ex- 

3  P  2  perience, 
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C.  14.  perience,  obfervation,  and  vulgar  ufe; 
and  that  in  this  way  even  a  language  of 
art  may  have  been  formed  without  any 
regular  plan  or  fyftem.  If  this  be  true,  I 
think  it  mud  be  true  likewife,  that  all 
the  other  arts,  liberal  as  well  as  mechani- 
cal, muft  have  been  invented  in  the  fame 
way  ;  and  that  painting,  mufic,  arcliitec- 
ture,  muft  have  been  the  work  of  the  mere 
vulgar.  The  queftion  therefore  is  gene- 
ral, and  deferves  to  be  confidered  with 
fome  attention. 

And,  in  the  firjl  place,  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  art  of  language,  like  every 
other  art,  muft  have  arifen  from  experi- 
ence :  for,  as  Ariftotle  has  faid  *,  many  ex- 
periences make  art ;  and  no  art  ever  would 
have  been  formed,  if  men  had  not  firft  be- 
gun with  the  pradlice  ;  very  rude  and  im- 
perfedl  no  doubt  at  firft,  but  which  was 
improved  by  degrees,  and  at  laft  formed 
into  an  art.  For  we  never  ftiould  have 
had  the  art  of  architecflurc,  if  men  had  not 
begun  with  building  huts  and  cabanes, 
fuch  as  we  find  among  the  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  nor  of  painting,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  beginning  by  rude  draughts,  ci- 

•  Metafhyf,  lib.  i,  cap,  i. 

ther 
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her  in  colours  or  carving,  which  we  C.  14* 
[ikewiie  find  is  pracflifed  among  fuch  na-  ^^'"^'^^ 
dons  ;  and  if  men  had  not  firft  fung,  or 
performed  upon  inftruments,  there  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  been  an  art  of 
omfic.  And  in  like  manner,  if  men  had 
Qot  firft  fpoken,  there  never  would  have 
been  an  art  of  language  ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  in  matters  of  art,  men  did  not  begin 
with  the  theory,  but  the  pradlice ;  and 
the  only  queftion  is.  Whether,  from  the 
pradlice,  a  theory  did  not  at  laft  arife, 
without  which  the  art  cohld  not  have  been 
formed  ?  and  whether  luch  theory  could 
have  been  the  produ<5lion  of  mere  people  ? 

2^/y,  I  think  it  is  Hkewife  evident,  that 
the  art  of  language  could  not  have  been 
formed  at  once,  but  tlaere  muft  have  been 
a  growth  and  progrefs  in  it  as  in  other  arts. 
For  even  after  the  general  plan  or  fyftem  of 
any  art  was  formed,  there  muft  have  been 
many  after  inventions  and  additions  made, 
before  the  art  was  completed  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, I  have  obferved  a  progrefs  of  this 
kind  in  the  Greek  language. 

^dfy^  It  muft  not  be  thought  that  a 
grammar,  or  any  fyftem  of  the  language,. 
was  written  before  the  art  was  invented. 

Whoever 
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C.  14.  Whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  hiftaiy 
^^""^^^  of  arts,  knows  that   they  were   invented 
and  completed  before  they  were  reduced 
to  writing.     Thus  the  fined  buildings  of 
antiquity  were   reared    before  Vitnivius, 
or  any  other,  fo  far  as  I  know,  had  vmt- 
ten  upon  architedlure.     Painting  was  an 
art  of  the  higheft  eftimation,  and  pradifed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  Zeuxis,  Ap- 
pelles,   and  Protogenes,  though  there  docs 
hot  appear  to  have  been  then  a  word  writ- 
ten upon   the  fubjedl.     Who  can  doubt 
that  the  art  of  poetry  was  well  knovni  and 
pradtifed  before  Ariftotle  verote  his  book 
upon  poetry  ?  and  that  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
in  like  manner,  was  perfectly  underftood 
before  he  or  any  other  wrote  upon  the  fub- 
je6l  ?   And  with  refpedl  to  this  matter  of 
language,  it  is  faid,  that  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle were  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  the 
iubjeft  of  grammar  *,  though  it  be  cer- 
/  tainly  true,  that  the  grammar  of  the  Greek 
language  was  completed  long  before  their 
time,  and  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer.    And  the  fadl  truly  is,  that  all  the 
bo<^  that  have  been  written  upon  the  fub- 

*  See  Bilhop  Wiikins's  philofophical  language*  book  i. 
ch.  5.  p.  2o.  aad  the  authorities  he  there  quotes. 

jca 
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edt  of  any  art,  have  been  formed  from  the  G.  14^ 
>ra£tice  of  that  art  already  invented,  not  ^^"^""^^^ 
he  art  from  the  books.    This  ia  plainly  the 
rafe  of  one  of  thofe  books  I  mentioned,  viz* 
Vriftotle's  Art  of  Poetry,  which  is  dearly  no 
nore  than  a  coUedlion  of  obfervations  up-    , 
m  the  art,   arifing  from  the  pradlice  of   - 
rlomer  and  the  tragic  poets.     And  I  ani 
3erfuaded  there  is  nothing  in  that  book| 
Evhich  was  not  known  to  every  poet  of  that 
ige,    except    the    philofophical    principles 
jpon    which  Ariftotle    has    founded    th» 
art. 

Thefe  things  being  premifcd,  the  que- 
[lion  comes  to  this  precife  ifTue,  Whether 
fuch  a  language  as  the  Greek  could  have 
been  formed  by  ordinary  men  employed 
in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  and 
without  making  language  their  particular 
ftudy  ?  or  whether,  for  the  framing  fuch 
a  language,  men  of  more  ,than  ordinary 
genius  were  not  required,  and  who  had 
made  a  particular  ftudy  of  the  nature 
both  of  words  and  of  things  ? 

And,  in  the  frfi  place,  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  that  there  is  one  thing  abfolutely 
required  in  every  art,  that  it  fhould  have 
fome  plan  or  fyftem  i  by  which  I  mean, 

that 
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C.  14.  that  it  fliould  propofe  fome  end  to  be  ar- 
^^^^'''^  tained,  and  proceed  in  a  certain  method, 
and  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  that  end  *.  The  end  of  lan- 
guage, for  example,  is  to  expreft  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  mind.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  four  things  that  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  this  volume  are  re- 
quired, viz.  That  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  fliould  be  diftincftly  expreflcd. 
ado^  That  this  fliould  be  done  by  as  ftw 
words  as  poflible.  3/w,  That  the  connec- 
tion of  thofe  words  with  one  another 
ihould  be  fbme  way  marked*     And,  laftlj^ 

*  Art  is  defined  bj  the  Stoics  to  be*  iLimfut  W  tttwrnxicm 

i^yt/vfcwruxva*  vpK  ri  riJifif  Iv^^wr^w  rvr  »v  tm  C».     And  QutQ* 

tilian  defiues  it  to  be,  Pstejias  via  (i.  c-  crdine)  e^'uKi. 
Sec  Mr  Harris's  excellent  treacife  of  Art,  and  the  notes 
upon  it,  p.  260.  It  is  therefore  ot*  the  efience  of  an, 
that  it  ifvouid  be  a  f\jiem^  and  proceed  according  to  rule 
and  method.  So  that  though  experience  be  ihe  mother 
of  art,  yet  a  man  would  be  no  better  than  an  empiric, 
who  had  colieded  the  greateft  nomber  of  fa^  and  ob* 
Icrrations  on  any  art,  if  he  had  not  digefted  thcoi  into  m 
fyftem,  laying  down  principles,  and  drawing  from  thence 
confequences  to  the  pra^ice,  and  fo  forming  that  l^  mtr* 
jkgyn  cx»fMc  V3*ra«.  Acd  if  the  art  is  to  be  carried  the 
length  of  fc'.ence,  it  mud  be  founded  on  principles  that 
are  out  cf  the  art,  and  to  be  found  only  in  pbilofbphy. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that  I  haTc  cndeaToored  to  cooncA 
grammar  with  pJiiiorophj. 

That 
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'hat  the  found  of  the  language  fliould  be  C.  14. 
greeable  to  the  ear,  and  of  eafy  utterance.  ^^^^^^^^ 
or  attaining  thefe  purpofes,  we  have  feen 
a  the  courfe  of  this  work,  how  many 
hings  were  required.  Firft,  That  a  fy- 
tem  of  etymology  was  to  be  formed,  by 
^hich  the  whole  language  was  to  be  de- 
ived  from  certain  primitive  founds,  or  ra- 
ical  words.  Then  cafes,  genders,  and 
lumbers,  were  to  be  invented  ;  which  an- 
wered  a  double  purpofe,  both  of  expref- 
ing  different  relations  and  other  circum- 
tances  of  things,  and  of  ?onnedling  words 
ogether  in  fyntax.  Then  tenfes  and  moods 
\{  verbs  were  to  be  contrived,  by  which 
he  circumftance  of  time,  and  the  affec- 
ions  or  difpofitions  of  the  human  mind 
vith  refpedl  to  the  adlion  of  the  verb, 
vere  to  be  expreffed.  And,  laftly.  The  ele- 
nental  founds  of  language  muft  be  fo  com- 
>ined  in  fyllables  and  words,  and  thefe 
yllables  muft  be  fo  varied  in  length  and 
nodulation,  as  to  make  the  found  of  the 
anguage  fweet  and  mufical,  at  the  fame 
ime  that  it  is  ftrong  and  mafculine.  All 
his  was  to  be  done  by  certain  rules  :  for 
uch  is  the  nature  of  art,  that  every  thing 
)elonging  to  it,  which  by  its  nature  can 
Vol.  II.  3  Q_  be 
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C.  14.  be  fubje(5led  to  rule,  xnuft  be  fo  fubjefled; 

^^^^^*^  for  where  there  is  no  rule,  there  is  no  art 
Now  it  is  impoflible  that  all  this  can  be 
done,  without  that  great  work  of  fcience 
being  firll  performed,  I  ipeau  qnalj(fis  j  for 
language  muft  have  been  analyfed,  both 
the  formal  and  material  part  of  it,  before 
it  could  be  formed  into  fuch  a  fyftem  as 
that  of  the  Greek  language.     Now  is  it 
poflible  to  believe,   that  alj  this  could  be 
done  by  men  who  never  thought  of  lan- 
guage, but  fo  far  as  it  ferved  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life  ?   If  we  can  believe  this, 
•^e  may  alfo  believe,  not  only  that  all  the 
arts  above  mentioned  were  fo  invented, 
but  likewife  all  the  fciences  ;    that  geo- 
metry, for  example,  and  aftronomy,  and 
even  philofophy  itfelf,  would  grow  up  a- 
mong  favages,    as  it  were  fpontaneoufly, 
without  care  or  culture.     But  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the 
thing,    contradidls    this    hypothefis  :    for 
we  know,   that  the  fciences  took  their  rife 
in  a  country  where  there  was  an  order  of 
men  fet  apart  for  the  cultivation  of  them, 
having  the  neceflaries  of  life  fupplied  to 
tliem  by  the  labour  of  others,  and  being 
relieved  of  aU  other  cares  but  that  of  leaiUf 

ing 
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Jig  ind  religion.  This  was  ihe  cafe  in  C.  ijL 
Egypt ;  and  though  m  Greece  there  were  ^^^^"^^^ 
io  colleges  of  pf iefts,  as  in  Egypt ;  yet  til 
he  progrefs  of  fociety,  it  mtift  neceflarilj^ 
lappen,  that  fome  men  will  be  relieved  of* 
he  nefceflity  of  bodily  labour,  and  enabled 
o  live  by  the  labour  of  others.  Now  it 
uras  by  fuch  men,  in  Greece,  ahd  iti  dthei? 
rountries,  employing  their  leifurt  iii  the 
loltivation  of  arts  and  faiences^  that  lan-» 
page  and  every  other  art  and  fci:6nte  was 
brmed. 

At  the  fame  time  I  would  66t  bte  uhder^ 
iood  to  deny,  that  favages,  livifig  ih  fuch 
L  flate  as  that  of  the  Hurons,  itf  #feJeh  6* 
fttj  man  is  obliged  to  provide  for  tfce  h6^ 
reffitks  of  life,  and  con^quently  has  little 
ime  fbt  fpeculations  of  any  kind,  woiiild,- 
fom  tttefe  heceifity,  make  Ibme  pfagr^fi 
tk  the  aft  of  language,  as  Well  as  iti  Othef 
ieceflary  arts  ;  for  the  fame  n^e^cy 
liat  n^de  men  invent  this  itfettod  of 
jornmuAlcs^iion  by  articulate  founds,- 
itovtlA  alfo  niake  them  contrive  dxpedi-^ 
MtB  fot  rendering  th«  ufe  of  k  as  eaiy 
iftd  convenient  aS"  poffilyle.  And  afc^ 
rordingly  we  have  feen,  that  among  the 
rluronsy  and  other  barbaFOus^  nations,^ 
3  Qj2  there 
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C.  14,  there  are  Ibme  beginnings  of  the  art  of 

^^'"'"^^"^  language.     But  I  deny  that   among  any 

people,  while  they  continue  in  that  ftatc, 

a  regular  fyftem  of  a  language  could  be 

formed. 

There   are   perhaps   readers   who  may 
think,  that  what  I  have  faid  of  the  art  of 
the  Greek  language  is  much  exaggerated, 
and  for  the  greater  part  an  imagination  of 
jiiy  own,  particularly  with  refpedt  to  its 
fyftem  of  etymology.     But  what  will  they 
fay  Qf  the  Sanfcrit  language  above  defcri- 
bed  *  ?   of  which  all  the  words  are  derived 
from  certain  radical  founds,  which  have 
no  determined  fignification  of  their  own, 
according  to  certain  rules  of  aerivation, 
fo  fixed  and  eftablifhed  that  any  man  who 
knows  thofe  rules,   can  never  be  at  a  lofs 
for  words  in  that  language,  but  may  form 
them  readily  as  he  needs  them,  and  they 
will  be  perfedlly  under ftood  by  thofe  who 
xmderftand  the  language,  though  they  had 
never  heard  them  before.     Muft  not  fuch 
a  language  at  leaft  have  been  the  invention 
of  philofophers  as  well  as  grammarians  ? 
Or  if  any  of  my  readers  fhould  doubt  of 

•  Part  2.  book  i.  ch.  16.  p.  210.     See  alfo  Diflerta- 
tion  on  the  Formation  of  the  Greek  langaage. 

the 
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the  truth  of  this  fadl,  for  no  other  reafon,  C*  14. 
that  I  can  conceive,  but  becanfe  the  perfon  ^-^"^^^^ 
who  relates  it  is  a  Jefiiit,  what  will  they 
iay  to  the  example  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage ?  the  words  of  which  are  all  de- 
rived from  roots  formed  of  combinations 
of  the  feveral  confonants  in  triads.     Is  it 
poiiible  to  fuppofe,  that  a  language  of  fo 
artificial  a  ftrudlure  fhould  have  been  the 
invention  of  men  of  no  art  or  fcience  ? 
and  yet  the  Greek  is  allowed,  I  believe, 
by  every  body  who  underftands  both,  to 
be  a  language  of  much  greater  art.     If  wc 
can  believe  all  this,  we  may  believe  alfb, 
that  Bifhop  Wilkins's   philofophical  lan- 
guage may  have  been  invented  by  the 
people. 

But  further,  I  fay,  that  a  language  of 
art  not  only  could  not  have  been  invented 
by  the  people,  but  that  it  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  among  them,  without  the  particu- 
lar care  and  attention  of  thofe  men  of  art 
we  call  grammarians  ;  whom  we  may  de- 
fpife  as  much  as  we  pleafe ;  but  if  there 
be  not  fuch  a  fet  of  men  in  every  country, 
to  guard  againfl  the  abufes  and  corruptions 
which  popular  ufe  will  neceflarily  intro- 
duce 
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C.  14.  duci  iiito  every  language  ;  ^d  if  Ai 
^■^^^^"^  youth  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  country^ 
are  not  carefully  inftrudted  by  ftich  men 
in  the  principles  of  grammar}  tiie  lan- 
gtiage  of  that  courttry^  howetet  perfed  it 
iftay  have  been  origiftally,  \^in  very  foon 
lyecome  unleafiled  and  barbarous.  It  isf 
chiefly  by  fuch  negle<a  that  ill  the  preftnt 
languages  of  Europe,  ire  beconSe  Cftfrupe 
dialeds  of  languages  that  tvert  driginally 
good  ;  the  French,  Italian,  Spaniih,  and 
modern  Greek,  of  the  Litin  and  Greek  j 
the  Englilh,  German,  and  other  Tento- 
mc  dialed?s,  of  the  Gothic.  Nof  is  what? 
Femains  of  the  Celtic,  as  I  am  infomaed, 
free  of  corruption. 

Sic  omnia  fatis 


In  pejus  rucre^  et  retro  fuhlapfa  referru 

Such  is  the  fate  of  all  humoin  arts :  for 
not  being  natural  to  man,  but  a  kind  of 
forced  produdion  of  the  foil,  they  muft 
be  preferved  with  the  fame  care  Aat  is  re- 
quired to  rear  them  j  and  if  that  is  but  a 
little  remitted,  down  the  ftream  we  go  to 
our  natural  (late  of  ignorance  and  bai'ba^ 
rity: . 
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Non  aliter  quant  qui  adverfo  vix  Jiuminc  lem-  G.  14. 

Retnigiis  fubigit^  ft  hrachia  forte  remifit^ 
4tquc  Hlum  in  pr(sceps  prom  rapit  alveUs  amr 


v-^^v>^ 


ni  *. 


Thu$ 


•  Though  we  of  Britain  boaft  of  being  a  learned  na- 
tion, I  doubt  the  Englilh  language  Is  not  mended  in 
our  hands.  Dr  Lowth,  in  his  excellent  grammar,  has 
coijefted  a  furprifing  number  of  barbarifms  and  folecifms 
th^t  are  to  be  found  in  our  mod  admired  authors,  parti- 
cularly of  thi^  century.  The  bed  authors  may  be  guilty  of 
inaccuracies  of  ftyle  through  hurry  and  inattention  ;  but 
fuch  frequent  and  repeated  blunders  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded but  from  abfblute  ignorance  of  the  grammatical 
art.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  us  compare  thofe  au- 
thors with  fome  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  the 
ruks  of  whofe  language  we  underftand  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  than  thofe  of  our  own ;  andbefides,  the  philofophy 
of  language  is  now  fo  well  underftood  by  the  learned  a- 
mong  us,  that  we  know  not  only  what  a  language  is, 
but  what  it  ought  to  be.  Now  let  us  try  whether  we 
can  find  in  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Demoflhenes,  or  Cicero^ 
fucb  fios  committed,  not  only  againft  the  particular  rules 
of  their  languages,  but  againft  the  rules  of  general  an4 
philofophical  grammar.  Or  if  we  are  not  learned  enough 
to  be  able  to  make  this  comparifon,  let  us  compare  then^ 
with  ibme  of  the  bed  writers  of  the  lad  age,  fuch  as  Bi- 
(hop  Wilkins's  book  upon  philofophical  language,  with 
which,  though  it  appear  that  Dr  Lowth  was  acquainted, 
yet  I  obfervc  none  of  his  examples  of  folecifms  are  from 
him  ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  that  he  has  quoted  from 
an  author  of  the  fame  age,  but  who  flourifhed  a  little 
later,  I  mean  my  Lord  Shaftefl>ury,  whom  I  have  always 

admired* 
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C.  14.  Thus  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  a  lan- 
^""'^^'^  guage  of  art  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
men  of  art.  But  a  difficulty  will  here  oc- 
cur :  How  can  we  fuppofe  that  the  people 
of  any  country  would  receive  a  language 
from  thofe  few  artifts,  and  agree  univcr- 
fally  to  give  up  that  jargon,  which,  how- 
ever rude  and  barbardus,  they  and  their 
orefathers  had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
.peak  ?  To  this  I  anfwer,  firft.  That  the 
fame  thing  muft  have  happened  with  re- 
ipedl  to  the  other  arts,  in  which,  as  in 
language,  the  many  muft  have  fubmitted 
to  be  taught  by  the  few  ;  otherwife  every 
art  of  life  muft  have  continued  to  be  prac- 
tifed  at  this  day  as  rudely  and  im- 
perfeclly  as  it  was  at  firft.  And  the  rca- 
fon  why  men  fliould  thus  fubmit  to  be 

admired,  not  only  for  the  elegance  and  coptoufnefs  of 
his  ftyle,  in  both  Vhich  he  perhaps  exceeds  any  £n;;)ii]i 
author,  but  for  the  purity  of  it ;  and  as  if  fine  vrriting 
belonged  to  his  family,  there  is  a  relation  of  his  in  this 
age,  Mr  Harris,  who  is  as  corredb  in  his  ftyle  as  he  is  e* 
legant. 

if  then  it  be  true,  that  language  is  declining,  it  is  time 
that  the  patrons  of  learning  among  us  fhould  take  the 
alarm  ;  for  they  may  be  aifured,  that  with  the  art  of 
language,  every  other  art  and  fcience  will  decline.  It 
has  always  been  fo  in  every  age  and  nation,  and  will  al- 
ways be  fo. 

inftruded. 
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inftrufted,  is  fufficiently  evident ;  for  man  C.  14* 
beihg  naturally  a  docile  and  an  imitative 
animal,  would  be  difpofed  to  copy  whate- 
cver  he  faw  was  better  of  the  kind  than 
what  he  had  been  in  ufe  to  prai^life.  And 
this  would  hold  efpecially,  if  the  new  me- 
thod was  recommended  by  men  of  autho- 
rity, fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe  thofe  invent- 
ors of  the  art  of  language  to  have  been  among 
a  favage  people.  And  accordingly  I  fay,  in 
the  fecond  place.  That,  in  point  of  fadl^ 
there  are  examples  of  whole  nations  ha- 
ving given  up  their  language  in  favour 
of  a  better  one,  recommended  to  them 
by  their  governors,  or  men  of  authority  a- 
mong  them.  This  I  believe  was  the  cafe 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Greece,  when 
the  Pelafgi  firfl  came  among  them  ;  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  changed  their  lan- 
guage for  that  of  the  Pelafgi,  when  they 
were  in  poflefiion  of  Attica.  And  we  are 
informed  by  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  that 
many  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  Peru, 
who  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  the  Incas,  { 

likewife  received  a  language  from  them. 

When  the  new  language  is  thus   im-  ^ 

ported  into  a  country  by  conquerors,  the 
,   Vol.  II.  3  R  progrcfs 
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£j4-  progrefs  of  it  would  be  quick ;  but  it 
would  be  much  flower  when  it  was  in- 
vented in  the  country  itfelf,  as  it  muft 
have  been  at  firfl  in  Egypt,  or  fbme  o- 
ther  country ;  for  the  progrefs  of  the  inven- 
tion itfelf  muft  have  been  flow,  and  the 
teaching  it  to  the  people  ftill  flower.  For 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  would 
receive  it  fo  readily  from  men  of  their  own 
country,  as  from  foreign  conquerors, 
bringing  in  their  other  arts,  and  changing 
the  whole  ftate  of  the  country. 

In  framing  this  language  of  art,  I  am 
perfuaded  the  artifts  would  make  ufe  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  jargon  :  for  tliey 
certainly  would  ufe  the  elemental  founds 
that  had  already  been  invented ;  and  to 
thefe  they  would  add  others,  which, 
upon  trial,  they  found  the  human  mouth 
could  pronounce.  What  veftiges  of  art 
they  found  in  the  old  language,  fuch  as 
we  have  fliewn  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
moft  barbarous  languages,  they  would 
£d11ow,  and  improve  upon.  They  would 
foon  fee  the  neceflity  of  exprefling  things 
that  have  a  likenefs  by  words  that  alfo 
have  a  likenefs,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  derivation  and  compofition ;  and  for 
this  pufpofe  they  wotild  find  it  abfolutcly 

neceflarjr 
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leceflary  to  abridge  the  immoderate  length  C.  14. 
>f  the  old  words.     They  would  difcover, 
hat  time  was  a  neceflary  adjundl  of  all 
(flions.     This  would  naturally  lead  them 
o  exprefs  it  by  fome  variation  of  the  word 
lenoting  adlion  ;  that  is,  they  would  in- 
ent   tenfes.      They  would  alfo   difcover, 
hat  an  agent  was  neceflary  in  every  adlion, 
nd  they  would  find  the  divifion  into  three 
erfons  made  to  their  hand.     They  would 
berefore    naturally     think    of    marking 
kewife   this   diftindlion   of    perfons,    by 
variation    of    the    verb  ;     and    there 
)o    they   would   find   fomething  already 
one,  as  I  have  obferved  before  with  re- 
ledt  to  the  Huron  language  *.     And  laft 
f  all  they  would  find  out  the  neceffity  of 
^ntai,  and  of  cafes  of  nouns. 
This  would,  as  I  conjecture,  be  the  pro- 
refs'of  a  language  of  art  among  the  artifts 
lemfelves ;   but  the  progrefs,    as  I  have 
id,   would  be  much  flower  among  the 
!ople.     For  I  believe  fuch  a  language  a- 
ong   them  could   hardly  be  eilablifhed 
ithout    government,    civility,    religion, 
ufic,  and  other  arts,  which  therefore  I 

«  Vol.  X.  pag.  374. 

3  R  2  imagine 
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C.  14.  imagine  have  all  come  along  with  this  lan- 

^'^"'^'^^  guage.     In  lliort,  I  fuppofe  that  the  people 

muft  have  Heen  tamed  and  civilized  before 

they  could  be  taught  to  fpeak  according  to 

rules  of  art. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  will  take  notice  of 
an  objeftion  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
my  fyftem  of  language  being  the  work  of 
art.  It  will  be  faid,  that  popular  ufe  is  the 
governing  principle  in  languages, 

^em  penes  arbitrium  et  jus  et  norma  loquendiy 

as  Horace  fays ;  and  according  to  Quin- 
tilian,  Confuetudo  eji  cei^t'ijfnna  loquendi  ma*' 
gijira  ;  utendumque  plane  fermone^  ut  imnmOy 
cui  publlca  forma  ejl  *. 

But  to  thefe  authorities,  I  anfwer,  frfi^ 
That  neither  Horace  nor  Quintilian  meant 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  ^rt 
in  language.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the 
context  of  both  paflages,  that  their  mean- 
ing was,  that  when  the  rules  of  art  and 
the  reafon  of  the  thing  were  upon  one  fide, 
and  uniform  cuftom  upon  the  other,  the 
lafl:  ought  to  prevail ;  which  is  faying  no 
more,  than  that  a  man  muft  not  pretend 
to  make  a  language  for  himfelf,  any  more 

•  Llhn  I.  €af.  6.  initio 

than 
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than  to  coin  money  for  himfelf,  to  ufe  C.  14, 
Quintilian  s  comparifon,  but  muft  fpeak 
like  other  men,  as  well  as  ufe  the  current 
coin.      But,  idly^   I  fay  this   obfervation 
applies  much  more  ftrongly  to  the  Latin, 
which  we  muft  fuppofe  thole  authors  had 
chiefly  in  view,  than  to  the  Greek,  or  any 
other  pure  unmixed  language.    What  mix- 
ture tte  antient  Pelafgic  fufiered  when  it 
was  firft  imported  into  Latium,  it  is  im* 
poflible  I   believe    exacflly  to    determine. 
Some  authors,  1  know,  tliink,  that  there  is 
a  great  mixture  in  it  of  Ofcan,  and  other 
l)arbarous  dialedls.     But  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  later  times   it  was 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  Greek  ftand- 
ard,    by   introducing    not    only   a   great 
many  Greek  words,  but  a  great  deal  of 
the  Greek  analogy  and  declenfion  of  words. 
This  makes  the  Latin  analogy  not  fo  con- 
fiftent  with  itfelf,  and  produces  a  great 
many  more  anomalies  in  that  language^ 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Greek.     I   will 
give  one  or  two  examples,  which  occur  to 
xne,   among  many  others  that  might  be 
found.     Aper^  the  Latin  word  for  a  boar^ 
inftead  of  the  genitive  aperis  or  apris^  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  pater  and  cicery 

and 
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C  14.  and  many  other  words,  has  apri.     Now 
the  way  I  account  for  this  anomaly,  is 
from  the  Greek.     I  have  little  doubt  but 
the  Greeks  antiently  bad  the  fame  worcj 
ptmf,  the  termination  of  which  they  ibften- 
cd,  by  adding  -oc  to  it ;  and  then  by  the 
Syncope,  they  made  it  aV/.oc ;  and  by  the 
adjedlion  of  tl>e  «  in  the  beginning,  they 
jnade  the  prefent  word  xaT^oc,  the  genitive 
of  which  is  KOLWfM,  from  whence  comes  the 
Latin  genitive  apriy  (leaving  out  the  jt),  as 
fi-oipfi   aVt/av   comes  animi  j    and,    by   fbmc 
•ftrange  accident,  the  word,  with  the  ad- 
4ltdon  of  the  k,  has  come  in  Latin  to  figni- 
^  a  goaty  and  likewife  follows  the  analo- 
^  of  the  Greek  declenfion.      This  in- 
^ance  is  given   by  Quintilian  *.     I  vnU 
^ve  a^aother  inftance  of  the  fame  kind, 
jaot  mentioned  by  him.     The  Latin  word 
^g^r^  forms  its  genitive  in  the  fame  way 
as  aper  does;  and  it  is  agri^  and  not  ag£ris^ 
;as  another  word  very  like  it  in  found,  viz. 
d^ger  h^  its   genitive.     Now  the  reafoo 
for  this  irregular  genitive,  I  believe  to  be 
jiie-fame  as  in  the  former  cafe,  namely^ 
;that  it  is  tafcen  from  the  Greek  genitive 

*  lib.  u  cap.  6* 
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I  will  only  mention  anothei^  mflancc,  C.  14. 
rhere  the  Latin  analogy  is  irregular  and  ^^^'^''^ 
mperfedl,  becanfe  they  have  adopted:  the 
]frcek  analogy  only  in  part.  The  Greeks 
brm  the  preter-perfedt  of  verbs  beginning 
vith  a  confonant,  by  reduplication  of  that 
:onfbnant  with  the  vowel  <•  This  analo- 
gy the  Latins  have  followed  in  fbme  worcfe  t 
hr  from  cado  they  fortn  the  preterite  ctci^ 
it ;  from  pctngOy  or  the  old  word  pago^  />r- 
ngi  J  and  from  fpondeo^  fpopondi.  But 
^hy  not  carry  this  analogy  throughout, 
IS  the  Greeks  have  done  ?  Why  not  laf ^ 
!5^<?^»  Af/^^i;  pi^gOj  pepinxi?  And  the  focSt 
t  apprehend  to  have  been,  that  thefe  redu* 
plications  were  not  antiently  ufed  in  the 
tangvTage,  and  accordingly  are  not  to  b* 
Found,  fo  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  old 
monuments  of  Latin  preferved  to  us  j  but 
g^ere  adopted  about  the  time,  when,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  the  Latins  began  to 
form  their  language  upon  the  model  of  the 
Greek. 

But  though,  in  this  naanner,  we  may 
account  for  many  irregularities  in  the  La- 
dn  tongue,  we  cannot,  I  believe,  render 
a  reafon  for  them  all,  particularly  for 
chofe  ftrange  things  they  caU  gerunds  and 

fupines^ 
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C.  14.  fupines^  about  which  grammarians  difpute 
^"^"^^^^  fo  much,  whether  they  be  verbal  nouns  or 
parts  of  the  vert  *.     And  all  I  can  fee 
with  certainty  in  the  matter  is,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  regular  fy- 
flem  of  a  language;   and  are  altogether 
unneceflary,  as  we  may  fee  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greek,  which  has  none  of 
them.     There  are  many  other  irregularities 
and  inconfiftencies  in  the  Latin  language, 
which  have  been  noted  by  Bifhop  Wilkins, 
in  his  moft  ingenious  work  upon  a  philofo- 
phical  language  f,  which  I  have  fo  often 
quoted.     But  befides  irregularities,   there 
are  capital  defedls  in  it,  fuch  as  the  want 
of  an  article,  which  even  fbme  languages 
that  are  called  barbarous,  fuch  as  the  Go- 
thic, have.     They  want  alfo  an  active  par- 
ticiple paft,  which  makes  that  disjointed 
kind  of  compofition,  by  an  ablative  abjo- 
lutCy  as  they  call  it,  fo  very  frequent  in 
Latin ;  which  has,  befides  this  great  im- 
perfection, that  it  does  not  exprefs  who 
is  the  agent  of  the  adion  of  the  verb  with 


*  See,  upon  this  fubjcA,  SanHn  Minerva^  with  Pen* 
zonius's  notes. 

f  Part  4.  ch.  6. 

which 
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vtrhich  the  ablative  is  joined.  Thus  when  C.  14* 
we  fay  in  Latin,  Brutus^  interfedo  Qefare^  in 
Gnpciam  profefius  cjl^  it  does  not  appear 
whether  it  was  Brutus,  or  any  other,  that 
killed  Csfar.  And  there  is  another  capital 
defedt  of  the  like  kind,  namely,  the  want 
of  a  prefent  paffive  participle ;  and  which, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  is  alfo  wanting 
both  in  Englifh  and  French.  The  defe<St 
b  fupplied  in  thofe  languages,  by  a  clum-* 
{y  circumlocution,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
expreilion  is  changed,  e.  g.  in  place  of  tut-^ 
r«yKtw>  we  fay,  'ivbile  they  are  heating  hiniy 
and  the  French  fay,  pendant  qu  on  le  hat^ 
In  Latin  they  muft  fupply  it  likewife  by 
a  circTunlocution,  as,  dum  n)erheratur\  or  by 
ufing  the  perfedl  participle  of  the  fame 
voice  in  place  of  it,  as  when  Virgil  fays, 
Ventofa  per  equora  vecti,  i.  e.  nofiv/jum. 
We  muft  therefore,  I  doubt,  acknowledge, 
that  the  Latin  language  came  off  from  the 
Greek  ftock  before  it  was  fufficiendy  cul- 
tivated and  improved,  and  likewiie  that  it 
has  a  mixture  in  it  of  the  jargon  of  fome  of 
the  barbarous  nations  in  Italy,  from  whence 
it  has  derived  thofe  ftrange  anomalies, 
which  I  think  can  be  no  otherwiie  account- 
ed for. 

VoL.n.  3S  At 
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C,  14.  At  the  fame  time  we  are  not  to  believe 
that  there  are  no  irregularities  in  Greek. 
For  it  is  impoflible  but  that  fame  abufes 
muft  have  crept  into  an  art  which  is 
conftantly  pradlifed  by  m6n  who  do  not 
underftand  it ;  and  that  fuch  abufes  {hould 
grow  into  inveterate  cuftom,  fo  that  even 
the  men  of  learning  would  be  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  them.  But  I  am  perfuaded  there 
are  many  fewer  of  them  than  are  common- 
ly imagined.  We  have,  for  example,  in 
our  common  gramjnars,  a  long  cata* 
logue  of  irregular  verbs  ;  but  thefe  arc 
nothing  *  elfe  but  tenfes  regularly  formed 
from  themes  that  are  obfolete  ;  and  they 
might  as  well  call  the  fecond  future  and 
fecond  aorift  of  every  verb,  irregular  tenfes. 
There  are  certain  abbreviations  too,  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  verb,  which  are  now  in 
ufe,  and  which  pafs  with  fuperficial  gram- 
marians   for    the   original  forms.     Thus 

rvTTTri,     the     fecond     perfon    of     rvirrofxau,     is 

thought  to  be  the  irregular  and  original 
form  of  that  perfon  ;  and  Ti/TTiyai  and  tvt- 
Tta/,  are  faid  to  be  a  poetic  or  licentious  ufe 
of  the  words  in  place  of  it ;  whereas  rvw-n- 
croti  is  clearly  the  original  word,  which  waS 
firft  madp  rvTrnai,  by  throwing  out  the  ^, 
and  then  contradted  into  rvTrif ;  and  in  the 
/-•  fame 
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fame  manner,  from  rvmiuiroit,  which  is  C.  14. 
thought  to  be  the  infinitive  only  by  poetic  ^^'''^^ 
licence,  but  which  is  truly  the  original 
infinitive,  according  to  tlie  analogy  of  the 
language,  was  formed  by  fyncope,  rvTrnrai ; 
by  apocope,  ro^Tiuir ;  and  at  laft,  by  lea- 
ving out  the  /u,  TVTTTHy ;  aud  by  contradlion, 
-rv^rr^f,  the  infinitive  prefently  in  ufe. 

As  to  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
and  particulaply  the  Englifli,  they  are  full 
of  corruptions,  arifing  from  popular  and 
'unlearned  ufe,  both  in  the  words  and 
phrafes  ;  but  to  comment  on  thefe,  would 
be  foreign  to  ourprefent  purpofe. 


C    H    A    P.         XV. 

Conclii/ion  of  the  fecond  part^ 

I  Will  conclude  this  part  of  my  work,  C.  15. 
as  I  began  it,  with  fome  general  re-  ^^'^'^'^^ 
fledticWis  upon  human  knowledge,   and  the 
raiik  which  the  grammarian  ought  to  hold 
among  men  of  letters. 

The  lubjedls  of  human  knowledge  are 

all,  either  God  and  his  works,   or  man 

3  S  2  and 
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C.  15.  and  his  works.  The  firft  are  the  proper 
^"^"^^^^  fubjedl  of  philofbphy ;  which  natiirally  di- 
vides itfelf  into  three  great  branches.  The 
fubjed  of  the  firft,  is  God  himfelf^  and  his 
nature  and  eflence,  fo  far  as  we  can  ap- 
prehend it ;  and  this  part  of  philofbphy  is 
called  theology.  The  fecond  part  treats  of 
the  firft  principles  and  caufes  of  things,  I 
mean  thofc  which,  in  fubordination  to  the 
great  firft  caufe,  produce  all  this  vifible 
creation  ;  and  this  part  of  philofbphy 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  me-- 
taphyfics.  The  third  fubje<5l:  of  philofo- 
phy  is  the  vifible  world  itfelf,  and  all  diat 
we  call  natural  produiiionsy  the  immediate 
caufes  of  thofe  produdlions,  and  the  laws 
by  which,  in  fuch  produdlions,  matter  0- 
perates  upon  matter.  That  part  of  philo* 
fophy,  which  treats  of  thofe  things,  is 
known  by  the  name  oi  natural  phtlojophy. 

Thefe,  I  fay,  are  the  proper  fubjeds  of 
philofophy.  For,  with  refped  tp  man, 
confidered  in  his  natural  ftate,  he,  as  well 
as  other  animals,  are  the  fubjed  of  that 
part  of  philofophy  laft  mentioned.  And 
as  to  his  works,  they  are  what  we  call  the 
produ(5tions  of  artj    and  are  conmionly 

und^rilood 
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tmderftood  not  to  be  die  fubjedl  of  philo-  C.  15. 
ibphy.    But  not  only  other  things  are  the  ^^^"^^"^ 
fubjedl  of  human  art,  but,  as  I  have  clfe- 
where  obferved,  man  himfelf  has  become 
the  principal  fubjedi  of  his  own  art.     Of 
the  arts  which  have  man  for  their  fub- 
jed,  the  principal  are  thofe  by  which  he  has 
been  formed  a  rational  and  focial  creature : 
and  thefe  have  been  thought  of  iiich  import- 
ance,  that  they  have  been  made  the  fub- 
jedl  even  of  philofophy ;  and  have  been 
divided  into  two  branches.    The  one  ex- 
plains the  rational  faculties  of  man,  their 
nature  and  operations ;  and  this  part  of  the 
philofophy  of  man  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  logic.  The  other  confiders  man 
in  his  focial  and  political  ilate,  explains  the 
nature  of  that  ftate,  and  of  all  the  duties  and 
offices  arifing  from  it.    This  was  known  a- 
mong  the  antients  by  the  name  of  politics^ 
or  political  philofophy  ;    among  us  it  is 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
moral  philofophy. 

Thefe  are  additions  which  man  has 
made  to  philofophy,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  fubjedVs  to  him.  The 
pther  arts,  as  I  have  faid,  do  not  belong 
$0  philofophy. ,  Biit  there  is  a  great  differ-r 

ence 
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C.  15.  cnce  among  them  as  to  dieir  dignity 
^^^^'^^  and  ufe;  and  the  moft  excellent  among 
them,  in  my  apprehenfion,  and  » which 
therefore,  next  to  philofophy,  ought  to 
poffefs  the  firft  rank,  is  the  art  of  lan- 
guage ;  becaufe  language  is  the  great  in- 
ilrument  of  rational  and  focial  life,  with- 
out which  man  could  never,  in  any  great 
degree,  have  deiep^ed  either  of  thefe  ap- 
pellations. And  I  think  it  is  near  of  kin 
to  that  branch  of  philofophy  above  men- 
tioned we  call  iogic ;  for  the  rational  fa^- 
culties  of  men  could  not  have  been  carried 
any  length,  without  thofe  fymbols  of  i- 
deas  which  we  call  Tt/^r^if.  And  accordingly 
it  has  always  been  acknowledged,  that  there 
is  a  great  connection  betwixt  logic  and 
grammar,  the  fame  that  there  is  betwixt 
the  fign  and  the  thing  fignified  by  it. 

The  grammarian  therefore,  if  he  be 
truly  a  mafter  of  the  art,  is  the  greateft 
of  all  artifts,  and  the  next  in  rank  and 
dignity  to  the  philofopher  j  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  miftakcn,  I  have  fhown  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  not  only  that 
the  principles  of  this  art  are  to  be  found 
in  philofophy,  which  is  the  cafe  of  all  arts ; 
but  that  it  is  fo  intimately  connedled  with 

philofophy, 
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hUotbphjj  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be  a  C.  15. 
omplete  grammarian,    without  being   a  ^•^^^"^ 
ihilofopher,  at  lead  without  underftand* 
ag  th€  philofophy  of  the  human  mind. 

Befides  this  cohneiflion  with  philofophy, 
t  was,  in  antient  times,  connedled  with 
he  critical  art ;  for  the  grammarian  pro- 
efled,  to  teach  men  not  only  to  fpeak  and 
nite  properly,  but  to  underftand  the  poets, 
nd  other  ftandard-books  in  the  language  *. 
^nd  indeed  the  two  profeffions  appear  to 
)C  neceffarily  connedled :  for  as  fuch  books 
auft  be  the  ftandard  of  the  language,  how 
an  we  learn  to  fpeak  or  write  well  with- 
lUt  underftanding  them  ?  and  this  again 
annot  be  without  the*  knowledge  of  hi- 
tory  and  antiquities.  It  was  not  therefore 
v^ithout  reafon,  that  the  profeffion  of 
;rammarian  was  of  fuch  high  eftimation 
a  antient  times ;  and  I  mud  confefs,  I 
hink  it  no  good  fign,  among  others,  of 
he  prefent  age,  that  it  is  now  fo  little  e- 
teemed.  To  reftore  the  grammarian  to 
lis  antient  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time 
0  recommend  the  ftudy  of  the  antient 
mguages,  was  my  chief  defign  in  this 
lart  of  my  work  ;  as  I  know  certainly  tl^at 

•  ^intil.  Infiitut.  Orator. 

the 
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G.  15.  the  contempt  of  grammar,  and  the  an- 
'^"'^^^^^  tient   languages,   will  be  attended  with 
the  down^Uof  all  the  arts  and  iaences 
connected  with  language,  and  particular- 
ly of  poetry  and  eloquence. 


DIS- 
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DISSERTATION        I. 

0/  the  formation  of  the  Greek  lanpiage. 

SECTION        I. 

T  Hat  the  Greek  is  a  language  of  very  great  Sed.  i. 
ait,  and  the  work  not  only  of  grammarians,  ^^■''"^^"^ 
but  philofophers,  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  by 
any  perfon  who  has  thoroughly  ftudied  it,  and  is 
binvfelf  a  grammarian  and  philofopher  \  or,  if  it 
were  a  point  difputable,  I  think  I  have  given  many 
proofs  of  it  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume. 
In  this  diflertation,  I  propofe  to  give  a  further  proof 
ftill  of  the  art  of  this  language,  by  fhewing  that 
it  is  all  formed  of  a  few  radical  founds,  which  arc 
to  be  confidered  as  the  materia  pritna  of  this  lan- 
guage. I  have  already  (hewn,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  derivation  in  it,  much  more  than  is  com- 
monly  imagined ;  and  that  the  number  of  primi- 
tives is  much  lefs  than  is  generally  fuppofed  *•  I 
have  further  fliewn,  that  the  radical  words  in  this 
language,  as  in  Hebrew,  are  verbs  f .  But  I  pro- 
pofe here  to  try,  whether  the  etymology  of  this 
language  cannot  be  carried  ftill  further ;  and  whe- 
ther even  thofe  verbs  cannot  be  analyfed  into  a 
a  few  primitive  founds. 

*  Part  ».  book  i.  cap.  i;. 
f  Ibid.  p.  I  pi. 

Vol.  n.  3  T  ^  That 
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PiflT.  I.  That  the  Greek  was  originally  an  Oriental  Ian« 
^'^^"^'"^  guage,  brought  by  the  Pelafgi  into  Greece,  I 
think  I  have  proved  in  the  firft  volume  of  this; 
work ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  the  Greeks  made 
very  great  alterations  upon  it,  in  fo  much  that  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  Pelafgic  pafled  among 
them  for  a  barbarous  langjiage.  Now  this  altera- 
tion appears- to  have  been  principally  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  words,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  by  which  I  mean  the  fledion  of  the 
declinable  words,  The  Oriental  languages,  and 
particularly  the  Hebrew,  to  which  I  am  perfuaded 
the  Pelafgic  was  very  near  akin,  terminates  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  its  words,  and  all  its  roots, 
in  confonants  ;  whereas  the  greateft  part  of  the 
words  in  Greek,  and  all  the  roots,  being  verbs, 
terminate  in  a  vowel.  And  this  diflFerencc  of  tcr^ 
mination  did  neceffarily  produce  a  great  diffcrr 
ence  of  fleftion ;  and,  in  confequence  of  that^ 
a  great  difference  likewife  of  roots  and  derivation. 
And  accordingly,  the  faft  undoubtedly  is,  that 
the  Orientals  form  the  cafes  of  their  nouns,  and 
the  tenfes  of  their  verbs,  in  a  manner  very  dific- 
rent  from  that  pradifed  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
roots  alfo  of  their  languages  are  very  difierent 
from  the  Greek  roots. 

ITiere  are  at  prcfent  in  Greek  two  kinds  of 
verbs ;  the  one  terminating  in  -»,  and  the  other  in 
-///:  but  it  is  evident,  that  thcfe  laft  verbs  arc  de- 
prived from  circumflex  verbs  in  -v  ;  and  that  they 
were  2^  variety  in  the  form  of  their  verbs  intro- 
duced 
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m  later  timesj  and  no  part  of  the  original  Seft.  U 
ition  of  their  Idnguage^     AccorcBngly,  in  ^-^^^^^^ 
Dft  antient  dialed  of  Greek,  I  mean  the 
they  are  not  to  be  found. 

verbs    therefore,    and    by    confequencc 
Its,  of  the  Greek  language,  did  all  termJ- 

.«.  And  further,  it  appears  _lo  me,  that 
original  conftitution  of  the  language,  there 
ways  anotlier  vowel  which  preceded  the  fi- 

in  the  termination  of  the  verbs.  This 
was  one  of  the  following  five  a,  «,  i,  •,  ♦  ^ 
all  the  primitives  in  Greek,  that  is,  the  roots 
language,  did  originally  terminate  in  one  or 
>f  the  five  duads  ««,  w,  lu,  ou,  vq.  And  this 
srmination  ferved  the  purpofe  of  fleftion  very 
)etter  than  the  termination  of  the  old  Pelafgid. 
irew  in  confonants  ;  for  the  vowels  are  of  a 
much  more  duftile  and  flexible,  and  more 
hange  into  one  another,  or  into  diphthong^, 
le  confonants  do.  Thus  the  final  6^,  in  the 
I  of  the  verb,  is  changed  into  a,  et,  n,  t,  §^ 
I  the  preceding  vowels,  or  charaderiftical 

as  they  are  called,  above  mentioned,  do 
of  them  run  together,  and  coalefce  into 
and  with  the  final  ij.  This  is  the  cafe  of 
)f  them,  ot,  i,  0  J  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
e  tenfes,  (fo  I  call  all  the  other  tenfes,  in  con* 
inftion  to  the  prefent,  as  all  the  other  cafes 
jns  are  called  oblique  cafes  with  refpefk  to 
iminative),  thefe  three  charafteriftical  letters, 
:  changes  they  undergo,  have  a  very  great 
3  T  a  ihare. 
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Diff.  I.  fharc.  For  the  f  and  o  arc  naturally  changed  \n\o 
^''^^:'^''^  their  correfpondent  long  vowels  w  and  «  ;  and  the 
a  jjfo,  by  the  genius  of  the  language,  admits  a 
change  into  n.  Accordingly  we  fee  thofe  two 
vowels  ufed  interchangeably  in  the  different  dialcds 
of  Greek ;  and  in  general  we  may  obferve^  that 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  change  of  vowels  that  the  dif- 
ference of  dialefts  in  Greek  is  produced.  For 
the  confonants  which  principally  diftinguifh  words 
from  one  another,  and  may  be  called  the  bones 
ajid  fmews  of  a  language,  are  not  near  fo  much 
altered  in  thofe  dialers.  The  other  two  charac- 
teriftical  vowels,  though  they  do  not  admit  of  a 
change  into  other  vowels,  as  a  does,  yet  they 
have  that  diftinction  which  is  common  to  all 
vowels  of  long  and  fhort ;  a  diftinftion  which  con- 
fonants have  not,  and  which  therefore  is  another 
reafon  why  they  are  much  lefs  proper  for  the  ter- 
mination of  declinable  words  than  vowels* 

It  is  therefore  chiefly  by  the  change  of  the  two 
final  vowels  that  all  the  variety  of  tenfcs  in  the 
Greek  verb  is  formed  :  for  though,  in  later  times, 
the  intcrpofition  of  confonants  betwixt  thofe  two 
letters,  particularly  of  the  cr  and  x,  was  pradifed ; 
it  appears  to  me,  that  in  more  antient  times  the 
tenfes  were  formed  without  either  of  thefc  two 
confonants  *. 

And 

*  The  ftJtare,  I  believe,  was  originally,  in  Greek,  die  lane 
w«th  the  prefeut ;  and  I  am  perfuadcd  that  the  verb  ^iAi»«  for  ex* 
ample,  had  at  firft  no  future,  but  what  is  now  called  the  fecond  fb- 
lure,  viz.  f(A»  circumflc^ed,  or  ftkisf,  as  the  Xontans  ufe  it,  in  iu 

orijuiai 
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And  not  only  do  thcfe  duads  fervc  the  purpofe  Seft.  ij 
f  fleftion  better  than  any  other  elemental  founds,  ^-^^"^ 

but 


>rigiiul  form.  This  old  foture,  after  the  aew  fature  was  iovented, 
yy  the  ioterpofitioo  of  0-,  aod  the  chaoge  of  the  •  into  the  Ioq^ 
irowel  «,  was  continued  in  the  language  under  the  name  of  the  le- 
:oad  future.  In  the  fame  manner  rvari«  or  tvsr*  was  the  old  future 
>f  the  original  verb  rwru,  and  which  became  a  fecond  future,  after 
the  other  future  was  invented.  Likewife  the  future  of  the  liquid 
rerbs,  (uch  as  njna  and  /ina,  are  evidentfy  the  old  prefenti  of  theie 
rerbs  contra^ed  and  circumfledled ;  for  their  old  prefcnu  were  ua- 
Soubcedly  vffett>  and  fcfvM,  as  appears  from  their  perfc(Sls  Qill  pre« 
ferved.  And  there  are  at  this  day  feveral  verbs  which  make  no  dlC- 
(in^on  betwixt  their  future  and  preient,  fuch  as  Ipa,  Uo/un^  fmyo/uu^ 
r»fcai,  words  probably  of  very  antient  ofe  in  the  language. 

As  to  the  paQ  tenfes,  I  mean  the  aorid  aod  preter-perfed,  they 
appear  of  old  to  have  been  formed  by  the  change  only  of  tbe  final 
•  into  a«  without  either  0-  or  k  ;  and  the  only  difiecence  betwixt  the 
two  was,  thai  the  perfedl  had  tbe  reduplication  in  tbe  beginning. 
As  to  the  aorift,  we  have  in  Homer  2;^  or  ix'^^  the  aorift  of  the 
verb  x'^  P'  XP*^  •  ^^  ^^  hive  ipxa^av  and  cpcfuiv,  or  ^without  the 
augment  f«4««fy  being  the  aorifis  middle  of  .the  verbs,  f^x^  and  f« ;  a^d 
by  a  like  analogy,  axt}fafa»  is  derived  from  the  the  verb  &fHuu.  And 
to  thcfe  examples  X  think  1  mayadd  the  word  m,  which  is  commonly 
iaid  to  be  Jfimc>,  poetick^  or  I  doA*t  know  what  elfe,  for  the  impec- 
fed  of  the  verb  Hfu»  But  I  hold  itta  be  the  firft  aorift  of  the  verb  «r, 
which  is  coofefledly  the  original  word,  and  the  archetype  of  h/cu.  In 
this  way  it  is  naturally  deduced,  according  to  the  analogy  of  ^e 
language ;  whereas  it  cannot  be  derived  by  any  xule,  that  I  know 
from  av,  the  prefent  imperfed  of  the  verb  «/(u.  As  to  the  preter- 
perfeA,  we  have  in  Homer  ytyaa,  the  perfb<Sl,  from*  tbe  verb  yttm ; 
rtrXtM,  from  rxaa ;  and  (kCauf^  and  fn/iaoci  and  »rr«6c>  the  parti- 
ciples, from  ^Caa,  /itfdatc,  and  icrauu  All  thefe,  in  our  common 
grammars  and  didUonaries,  are  (aid  to  be  contradHons  by  poetic 
licence,  or  by  tbe  particular  ufe  of  ceruin  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  in 
place  of  Tir^vjut,  ycynxai  &c.  But  this  I  take  to  be  no  more  than  a 
fiction  of  thofe  grammarians,  who  very  abfurdly,  as  I  think,  iiip- 
pofe  that  the  language  was  at  once  formed,  liich  as  we  have  it,  e.  g. 
\hat  from  the  theme  tkxo,  was  immediately  formed  the  pcrfied  rc- 
TXirxa  ;  and  that  there  was  not  a  piogreis  m  language,  as  in  othec 

luiman  arts*  .  ^ : ..    , 

Thig 


^ 
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Diff.  I.  but  aifo  of  dcriTOtion  ;  for  we  may  obfcnrc,  thstf 
'^"'^'^^^^  all  the  words  derived  from  verbs,  whether  nouns, 

adje£tiVes^ 

This  progreft  m  itiffAzriy  itcApRM  in  die  teafe  of  which  I  am 
liow  fpeaking ;  for  the  firil  cfaan^  they  made  fn  it  wai  of  the  cha^ 
ttdcriftical  vowel  either  into  a  long  vowel.  Of  into  a  diphcboog. 
Thus  f  they  changed  Into  n,  and  in  thit  way  was  formed  the  perfeA 
Ytrvp^Mt,  to  be  fotmd  in  Homer,  from  the  verb  t«;(M,  and  the  pet- 
feO.  ri 9v«a,  and  the  participle  ft6?Mi»r,  to  be  found  in  the  Odyfl*ey, 
Bb.  1$.  T.  IB*  from  the  theme  6«ifi»,  ttom  whei^ce  the  preient  woid 
ffMntfl* ;  or  they  changed  it  into  the  diphthong  i»,  as  in  the  woid 
Tf^iMinc,  which  ii  undoubtedly  fVom  the  lime  theme  IvMr.  See  op* 
on  this  fubje^k,  Eu/I§th.  Cmm,  Odrf,  ftg.  lioo.  /?«.  30.  And  the 
aeit  nep  was  the  Infertion  of  the  r  betwixt  the  two  final  ▼oweh,  to 
complete  the  pcrfedl  int6  the  form  in  which  we  fee  it  at  prefem. 
Thus  from  rtrv;^9ot,  was  formed  rtrvxt^  i  ftom  muuL^  at  tttim. 

In  a  manner  analogooi  fo  thh  was  formed  the  preleot  foturr, 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  Was  at  firft  the  ftme  with  the  ptefhit ;  bnc 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  language,  they  thonght  proper  to  difUnguifli 
it  by  the  infcTtion  of  the  0>  betwixt  the  two  final  vowels  of  the  dr- 
cnmflA  verbs,  fometimes  changing  the  peimlt  vowel  iMo  a  long 
vowel,  and  fometimes  not,  as  fiMm  has  fnuww  in  the  fotore,  but 
ioxta  has  SipttTm,  Bm  it  may  be  ob(erved,  that  originally  there  ap- 
^ars  to  have  been  00  change  of  the  vowcl  i  for,  in  the  oMcft  verhi, 
and  fuch  as  wc  are  aflured  are  originals,  there  is  no  change  of  the 
vowel  s  fueir  as  j»,  from  whence  Srofuu ;  Im  from  which  lovcvr*;  ic«y 
and  the  like.  And  indeed  it  is  mf)tk  natural  to  think  that  this  change 
of  the  vowel  would  come  in  proccfi  of  time  in  the  formation  of  the 
future,  as  we  have  feeo  it  did  in  the  formation  of  the  perfeA,  frOB 
the  inOances  above  given  of  /8»C««,  fuiuat,  dte. 

It  may  be  further  obfervcd,  that  it  would  appear  that  amiemly 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  paft  tcn(«s,  the  aohft  and  the  peifed, 
the  n  was  indifertminately  ufcd.     Of  this  I  think  there  is  a  veW^  iff 
,  .  the  verbft  in  -/ki,  nSf/^i,  him/jj^  and  ix/ti,  which  are  from  the  roott 

•ccf.  /m,  mi,  and  their  aorift  iditiuc.  tV^KX,  andiSxir.  And  it  forther  ap- 
pci*ri,  from  the  example  of  two  of  thcit,  viz.  xAn/Ai  and  Ufu^  ih«t  the 
fiiort  vuwrl  of  the  theme,  inftead  of  being  changed  into  the  cone- 
Iponding  long  vowcl,  was  changed  into  a  diphthong;  a»  n^Ki  basicf 
pet  tea  rr6m(«,  and  i«^,  jlxo,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  kcm 
above,  that  iiom  %wm  was  derived  nSNMu 

Tktit 
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adjc£HveSy  or  adverbs»  are  formed  by  addition  to,  StSL  U 
or  alteration  of  thofe  duads.  ^*^nrv/ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  five  duads  above 
mentioned,  arc  effential  parts  of  every  root  in  the 
Greek  language,  being  of  neceilary  ufe  in  flec« 
tion  and  derivation  j  and  therefore  I  make  thcai  •^"' 
the  radical  and  primitive  founds  of  the  language, 
from  which  combined,  with  other  vowels  and 
with  coilfonants,  the  whole  language,  in  long 
order,  and  a  woaderful  progrefs  of  generation,  is 
to  be  deduced. 

It  muft,  I  think,  be  admitted,  that  this  hypo* 
thefis  is  at  lead  plaufible ;  and  that  if  the  Ian* 
guage  was  not  in  fa£k  formed  upon  this  fyftem,  it 
might  have  been  fo  formed  j  and  that  no  happier 
terminations  could  have  been  found  for  the  verbal 


Tbcfe  thmg*  I  Have  meotioiied,  to  (hew,  that  thofe  charaaerifHcal 
kctcik  of  the  future  and  pift  tenfes,  viz.  tr  and  »,  were  not  conftant* 
]y  and  uniformly  ofcd  in  the  Greek  language,  in  the  formation  of 
fiofe  ten(b ;  but  that  by  the  ordinal  eonfticutlon  of  the  Ungnagt 
they  appear  to  have  been  formed  only  by  the  change  of  the  two  fri 
pal  vowels  of  the  theme,  at  leaft  of  the  a  ;  for  the  other  was  not» 
aor  ift  not  yet  always  changed.  And  af  to  the  impcrfeifl,  it  always 
waa  and  ftill  it  formed  by  the  change  only  of  the  final  «  into  •» ;  for, 
at  to  the  augment  in  the  beginning,  it  n  evident  from  Homer,  that  it 
waft  not  aotiently  in  ufe.  The  common  lexicons  and  grammars  in- 
4c9ed  tell  us,  that  it  is  ooitted  hitic^  or  peific>.  But  they  who 
know  a  Uulc  more  of  the  language  than  what  is  contained  in  tfaofie 
books,  underftand  no  more  by  that  expreflion,  than  that  fuch  waa 
^  aniient  ufe  of  the  language,  which  the  poets  preferved  longer  than 
Other  writers  :  For  the  Mufes,  though  they  iurniihed  the  matter  to 
the  poets,  never  infpircd  them  with  a  new  language ;  and  however 
they  might  adorn  their  (Vyle,  and  raife  it,  by  figures,  they  never  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  grammar  that  either  were  in  uie,  oi  were  remem- 
>cfc4  to  haye  bcco  ia  uft  ac  thjB  time  they  wrote. 

rootsk 
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Diff.  I.  roots  of  the  language,  than  thofc  five  duads, 
^"'"^'^^  fcrving  fo  well  for  the  purpofcs  both  of  fledion 
and  derivation,  and  particularly  of  fle£lton,  which 
is  a  peculiar  property  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  what  conftitutes  the  chief  difference  betwixt 
it  and  its  kindred  languages  of  the  Eaft.  It  is  not 
however  enough  that  my  fyftem  is  fuch  as  might 
have  been  the  fyftem  of  the  language,  but  it 
muft  be  proved,  that  in  fad  it  is  fo.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  indudion ;  that  is,  by  a  multitude 
.  of  examples  of  words  that  we  are  furc  arc 
fo  formed,  from  which  we  may  reafonably  infer, 
that  all  the  reft  were  fo  formed,  though  we  can- 
not now  trace  them  up  to  their  orig'msJ. 

But  before  I  come  to  this,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
fcrve,  that  although  my  argument  does  not  re- 
quire I  fliould  prove,  that  any  of  thofe  five  radical 
founds  either  are,  or  ever  were,  roots  of  the  lan- 
guage commonly  fo  called ;  that  is,  words  figni^ 
ficant,  from  which  other  words  of  fimilar  fignifi- 
cation  are  derived ;  yet  I  am  able  to  (hew  that 
four  at  leaft  of  the  five  are  fo.  For  owa,  JjrirOj  and 
va>,  or  J<i>,  with  a  thick  fpirit,  as  the  Greeks  pro- 
nounced it,  are  words  of  common  ufe ;  and  there 
is  a  third,  viz.  /«,  which,  though  it  is  not  in  ufc 
in  the  prefent  indicative,  is  preferved  in  fcrcral  o- 
ther  tcnfes ;  and  even  in  that  tenfc  it  is  preferved 
in  Latin,  with  a  change  common  in  that  language, 
of  the  /  into  e  :  for  that  the  verb  truly  is  ioj  and 
not  eo^  is  clear,  not  only  fi"om  the  other  tenfes,  fuch 
as  ibam^  ivi^  ibo^  but  firom  the  other  perfons  of 

this 
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this  vcryprefent  tenfe,  fuch  as,  is,  it,  imus\  and  Seft.  i- 
the  word  IOC,  fignifying  an  arrauf^  much  ufed  by 
Momcr,  is  allowed,  by  all  etymologifts,  to  come 
from  this  root.  The  duad  ««  is  likewife  a  word 
iihufed,  but  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  gramma- 
rians and  etymologifts  to  be  a  primitive  word,  and 
the  parent  of  a  very  numerous  family  :  for  from 
thence  is  derived  e<///,  Jum ;  Iyijjli,  mitto^  accord-* 
ing  to  the  ufual  derivation  of  the  verbs  in  -///,  from 
the  pure  verb  t^y  (vid  Ur/iui  Grammat.)  and 
/t^a/,  cupio^  which  is  likewife  regularly  formed 
from  eaj,  as  rAijiAOit  is  from  9ico.  And  befides  thefe^ 
the  words  Xw,  tpruy  or  trri/^a/,  induoj  are,  by  all 
grammarians,  deduced  from  this  antient  theme* 
"The  only  rertiaining  duad^  Is  6u,  or  ««,  with  the 
foft  vowel  lengthened,  which  indeed  is  not  a  word 
in  ufe,  nof  accounted  by  any  grammariati,  fo  fiai* 
US  I  kiiow,  an  antient  root  of  the  language.  But 
t¥C  have  the  wotd  oBa»,  (Honler  ufes  o^o^uut,  in  the 
ixiiddle  Voice),  and  we  have  alfo  the  verb  «9«,  of" 
which  both  the  future  cJ<ri>,  and  the  aorift  Jaa,  are 
td  be  found  in  Homer ;  now  cS©  or  Jft-»  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  6q>  or  wq,  by  the  in* 
tcrjcftion  of  the  9  betwixt  the  two  o's  in  the  fame 
manner  as  ^tkk^q  is  formed  from  7r\iu^  and  many 
other  Greek  verbs  in  the  fame  way.  And  Jor,  in 
Latin  ovum^  will  come  from  it  in  the  common 
l«ray  that  nouns  come  from  verbs ;  and  if  it  bd 
true,  that  all  the  primitives  in  Greek  are  verbs, 
and  all  the  nouns  derivatives,  as  I  think  I  have 
Vol.  n.  3  U  Ihcwrt 
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DifT.  L  (hewn  it  to  be,  it  is  impoflible  that  dov  could  be  a* 
therwife  derived. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thofe  duads^  or  at  lead 
four  of  them,  are  roots  of  the  lariguagc  iii  every 
fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  the  only  remaining  quc- 
ftion  is.  Whether  or  not  all  the  other  roots  of  the 
language  be  not  thofe  very  roots  combined  with 
other  letters  both  vowels  and  confonants  ? 

In  the  firfl  place  let  us  examme  the  compo& 
tion  with  vowels.  From  d^  the  firft  of  thefe  roots 
is  formed,  by  prefixing  another  a,  another  verb, 
doLQ^  Udo^  ufed  by  Homer ;  by  prefixing  the  t,  is 
formed  ta<y,  fino  ;  and  by  prefixing  the  /,  is  form- 
ed the  verb  Iolq^  or  /ao^o/,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed. 
And  with  the  v  interpofed  betwixt  the  two  vowels, 
comes  the  verb  avw,  fignifying  to  make  a  found 
or  noifcy  frpm  which  avSaw  and  ivloLSKQ^  loquor. 
See  Etym.  Magnum,  in  voct  iuln.  From  the  next 
duad  Tw,  is  formed  hu,  tyjui,  U/acu,  by  prefixing 
the  Iota  ;  and  by  the  interjedion  of  the  y,  is 
formed  the  verb  «;>«,  torreo.  From  the  root  /»  is 
formed,  by  the  addkion  of  the  «,  an  old  word 
a^,  audio ;  from  whence,  in  all  probability, 
comes  the  word  aKriayojuLxtj  fignifying  tlie  percep- 
tion of  that,  and  every  other  fcnfe,  and  by  an 
eafy  tranfition,  the  cogitation  of  the  mind  alfo. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  formed,  by  prefixing  die  «, 
the  word  eta,  putoj  as  it  is  ufed  by  Homer,  or  oio/utM, 
as  it  is  now  ufed. 

But  this  kind  of -compofition,  with  vowels  only, 
could  not  go  far,  without  making  the  language 

much 
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much  too  foft  and  vocal,  befides  that  there  is  not  Seft.  i. 
variety  enough  in  them  to  produce  all  the  words  ^^■^'^'^^^ 
of  a  language.  The  confonants  therefore  muft 
have  been  called  to  aid,  which,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve,  make  the  moft  material  parts 
of  language,  in  fo  much  that  in  the  orthography 
of  fome  of  the  Eaftern  nations,  particularly  the 
Arabians,  the  vowels  are  neglefted  to  be  written. 
From  the  combination  of  thefe  duads  of  vowels 
with  confonants,  we  fhall  fee  the  whole  Greek 
language  flowing  with  an  eafy  defcent,  and  a  mofl 
copious  dream. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  go  over 
all  the  confonants  one  by  one,  and  by  plain  induc- 
tion we  fhall  fee  that  the  whole  language  is  in  this 
manner  compofed.  I  fhall  give  but  a  few  ex- 
amples, beginning  with  the  firfl  confonant  /3, 
which,  compounded  with  the  firfl  duad  aw,  pro- 
duces iSauj,  eo^  an  old  verb,  ufed  in  fome  tenfes 
by  Homer,  from  which,  in  later  times,  was  form- 
ed iSairw  ;  prefixed  to  t«,  it  makes  ^tw  or  ^>;&) ;  from 
which  )S»j^,  a  word  preferved  to  us  by  Hefychius,  fig- 
nifying  the  fame  as  f^ntw ;  prefixed  to  /«,  it  makes /3/<y, 
[from  whence  the  Latin  vivoy  and  the  Greek  ^/oc), 
or  iSiow,  or  iS/«w/,  vivo  ;  prefixed  to  o«,  it  produces 
6o«,  pafcoy  from  which  is  formed  A«c,  and  the  Latin 
hos^  and  another  verb  now  in  ufe,  viz.  jSocrxty,  by  the 
interjeftion  of  the  (t  and  x,  as  from  yyow,  yr^axw  is 
Formed,  and  many  others  after  the  fame  manner ; 
and  laflly,  compounded  with  J«,  it  produces  /2v<y, 
9bturo^  Uitplco ;  from  which  i3y9o;,  or  iSyaaoc,  gur^ 
3  U  2  ges^ 
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PifT.  I.  ges^   vorago.     The  next  confonant  is  y,   from 
^^^"'^^"^^  which,  compounded  with   a6>,   is   produced  yaa^ 
gigno^  (a  verb  yet  prcferved  in  Homer ;  in  the 
middle  perfeft  yeya*,  from  which  yau«,  terra)]     \ 
then  yew,  or  y*?^,  from  which  yuSi*,  gaudio^  ai 
from  TXio),  TA.)i96> ;    yifi),  from  whence  ynouou^  or 
y!yYoju.oLt,  jlO  \    yo«,  lugCO  ;    yu«,  from   which   ywsr, 
membrum.     According  to  the  fame  analogy,  i$ 
formed,  by  the  adjeftion  of  the  next  confonant  X, 
Sao,  or  Xa/&},  luceo  ;  Xtw,  vijiceo  j  Siai,  from  which 
S/a);2<y,  fequor  ;  Xoo),  or  SiSw^/,  (ic? ;  and  Xv«,  Jubeon 
I  do  not  think  it  is  neceflary  to  go  through  aH 
the  other  confonants  in  their  order ;  but  if  any 
Greek  fcholar,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  old  oh- 
folete  roots  of  the  language,  will  take  that  trouble^ 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  he  will  fee  the  whole 
language  fpringing  from  thofe  duad  roots,  in  a 
manner  that  will  furprife  him,  if  he  has  not  made 
the  obfervation  before.     But  he  muft  not  wonder, 
if  he  do  not  find  in  every  inftance  the  immediate 
derivative :  for,  confidcring  the  many  changes  that 
mud  have   been  in  this  langu^ige  during  the  very 
long  time  that  it  has  lafted,  many  of  the  original 
words  muft  nccefiarily  be  loft  ;  and  indeed  the 
wonder  is,  that  fo  many  of  them  are  prcferved. 
But  where  the  analogy  is  eftablifiied  by  fo  many 
examples,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  roots,  as  I 
have  done,  in  the  cafe  of  Jof  and  yi^cr,  and  as  may 
be  done  in  many  other  inftances  with   like  pro* 
bability.     Thus  though  we  cannot  find  at  prefent^ 
the  verb  ^y(^^  as  we  do  ^aw,  C^y,  C«« ;  yet  wc  hav^ 
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Itfirty  fermentum^  which,  according  to  the  com-  Scft.!. 
mon  rule  of  derivation,  muft  be  from  Cv«.  In 
Jike  manner,  though  we  have  not  //<y,  or  /aa^,  as 
wc  have  fio,  foa,  and  fVQ  ;  yet  we  have  xF'^j  and 
Xt^9  formed  in  the  fame  way  from  thofe  roots, 
a8  KTvyru  is  from  ruT«,  the  archetype  of  tvtttq. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  fpoken  of  the  compofition 
of  thefe  primitives  with  a  fmgle  confonant.    But 
the  propagation  increafes  prodigioufly,  when  wc 
take  into  the  play  more  confonants,  and  more 
vowels,  cither  added  to  the  beginning,  or  thrown 
into  the  middle,  or  both.    Thus  xuw,  folvo^  form^. 
ed  from  the  duad  i^,  by  the  addition  of  another 
confonant  in  the  beginning,  is  made  xxucj,  and 
Kxy^i,  audio.     T(tyfj  an  old  Homeric  word,  figni- 
fying  capioj  from  whence  rw,  in  the  imperative, 
by  the  addition  of  a  x  in  the  beginning,  made 
KToofj  from  whence  xraoyua/,  poffideo.    From  faw, 
an   old  root,  fignifying    occido,    (vid.    Etymol. 
Magn.\  is  derived  (rf  aC»,  occidOj  by  an  addition  of 
the  confonant  9  to  the  beginning,  and  the  interjeftion 
of  the  C ;  and  from  the  fame  root,  but  fignifying  a 
different  thing,  viz.  to  jhine^  by  throwing  in  an- 
other vowel,  and  the  confonant  r,  is  formed  an- 
other verb  f  a/ra> ;  and  by  the  addition  of  another 
vowel  ftill,  the  Homeric  word  9a«r«  is  produced. 
In  the  fame  manner,  from  xa«,  is  formed  firft 
xaC(v,   and   then    xa/^Care^ ;   and   after  the   fame 
fafhion  is  ar/ar«,  formed  from  the  old  root  «</«. 
According  to  the  fame  analogy,  from  av«  is  form- 
ed aya/y6>,  ficco^  arefacio  j   from  ix^y  whence 
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Diff.  I.  ix^c,  dolor ^  is  formed  firft  ofp^o,  thicn  a;^n;»,  and 
^"'''^^■^  then  oLxv^fJif^  doleo.     And  in  the  fiunc  manner^ 
from  6[>ay   is  o/»w),  •/>«/«,  and  ofrv/Hj  impetum  fa^ 
cio ;  in  all  wliich  inftanccs,  and  many  more  tfiat 
might  be  given,   it  may  be  obfcrvcd,   that  the 
confonants  which  are  thrown  in,  are  moftly  li- 
quids,  fuch  as  fji,  r,  f,   by  which  the  found  is 
made  fwccter,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  made 
fuller   and  more  pompous.      And  in  order  to 
make  it  likewife  ftrong  and  mafculine,  we  fee  die 
afpiratcd  confonants  9,  x>  ^^d  9,  are  ufed;  for 
it  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  tlie  founds  of  it  are  equally  mixed  of  die 
fwcet  and  flowing,  and  of  the  ftrong  and  rough, 
fo  that  it  is  fuited  to  any  kind  of  compoHtion. 

It  may  be  aUb  obferved,  that  the  Greeks  not  on- 
ly  fwelled  their  words  in  the  manner  above  defcri- 
bed,  but  likewife  by  reduplications  of  fyllables  in  the 
beginning,  of  which  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
fond.     In  this  manner,  from  loLwra^  they  formed 

laflaTTTu  ;   from   //Oi/Ja,  fiaffAaiot^  ;  from  f a/rw,   ««- 

f a/rw  ;  derivatives,  not  only  of  more  beautiful 
found  than  their  primitives,  but,  if  I  underftand 
them  rightly,  of  greater  emphafis  and  fignificancv. 
For  the  fame  reafon  they  formed  new  verbs  from  the 
prcter-perfeft  of  other  verbs.  Thus  from  Txa«,  -nr- 
?,rx%,  they  formed  nrhfifjiiy  tolcro\  from  whence 
the  Homeric  imperative  nTKn^t ;  from  A«f wot,  the 
perfeft  of  /Saw,  they  formed  )5Ax«  ;  of  which  the 
third  perfon  fingular  is  frequently  ufed  by  Homer ; 
and  ought  not  to  be  miftakcn,  as  it  is  by  Dr 

Oarke, 
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Clarke^  for  the  plu-pcrfcft  of  the  original  verb :  Seft.  i. 
for  it  is  no  more  the  plu-perfe£t  than  m-rMiyet,  Xt-  ^^^^^^^^ 
Im,  and  rtrfnx^  are,  which  arc  all  prefcnt  tenfes 
of  derivative  verbs  of  the  fame  kind. 

I  will  here,  in  paffing,  give  a  caution  to  ctymo- 
logifb^  that  when  they  fee  words  formed  in  the 

manner    of    KOLf£cLm,    xai'9«Kw,     \afix'7rr6a,    (jLOLfixoLif^, 

&c  they  ihould  not  imagine  that  they  are  com- 
pound words,  made  up  of  two  fignificant  words ; 
for  they  are  truly  no  more  than  derivative  words;, 
according  to  the  eftablifhed  analogy  of  the  Ian- 
.guage. 

In  this  genealogy  of  words,  I  have  gone  no 
farther  than  the  verbs  derived  from  the  five  duads 
compounded  with  other  vowels  and  confonants ; 
but  I  have  not  obferved  how  thefe  verbs  beget 
not  only  other  verbs,  but  alfo  nouns,  adjcfcives, 
and  adverbs  j  and  thefe  again  other  verbs  and  o- 
ther  nouns,  &c.  in  almoft  infinite  progreffion. 
And  in  this  way,  from  one  of  my  roots,  a  pro- 
digious tree  of  a  family  might  be  made,  divided 
and  fubdivided  into  branches  almoft  without  num- 
ber. Thus  from  the  firft  of  them,  «&>,  is  formed, 
without  any  confonant,  a>?^/,  an/>,  and  their  deriva- 
tives ;  /a&),  and  its  family  ;  ea^i,  and  aV&),  and  their 
families :  then,  with  the  confonants,  it  produces 
f»0LUf  yoLu,  %oLQ,  ^oLo),  KOL'ji',  kota,  /iA.x(^,  &c.  aud  all 
their  feveral  families,  of  prodigious  number. 

According  to  my  fyftcm  therefore  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  radical  founds  of  it  are  the  five  duads, 
fo  often  mentioned,  and  which  are  likewife  roots 

properly 
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Diff.  I.  properly  fo  called,  that  is,  words  fignificant,  froaH 
^•^^'^^^^  which  other  words  of  fimilar  fignification  arc  deri- 
ved.   Of  thefe,  by  prcfixmg  another  vowel,  or  any 
one  confonant,  are  formed  the  other  roots,  which 
are  all  verbs ;  and  from  thefe,  by  the  addition  of 
other  vowels^  and  other  confonants,  in  the  begm- 
ing,    middle,   or  end^   are  formed  other  verbs, 
nouns,  adjeftives,  adverbs,  and  ui  fhort  all  the 
words  of  the  language.     And  in  this  way,  from 
thofe  fimple  elements,  or,  as  they  may  be  caDcd, 
feeds  of  the    language,   there    is    a  wonderful 
growth  of  words,  by  which  the  language  is  not 
only  raifed   to   a  greater    pomp  of  found,  bttt 
enriched  with   more    copioufnefs  of   expreffion, 
than  any  other  language,  at  lead  that  I  know. 


SECT.       n. 

Sea.2.  rr^HE  fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  that  I 
^'•^"^'^^  X  have  given  in  the  preceding  fedion,  is  fo 
new,  and  fo  different  from  the  common  notions 
concerning  this  language,  that  I  cannot  exped  it 
Ihould  be  readily  affcntcd  to  by  the  learned,  or 
that  many  objedions  will  not  be  made  to  it.  Such 
of  thcfc  as  occur  to  me,  I  am  to  ftatc  in  this 
fcdion,  and  anfwer  as  well  as  I  can. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  will  be  faid.  That  thofe 
duads,  which  I  call  the  roots  of  the  language,  are 
not  roots  at  all  j  bccaufc  they  have  either  no  figni- . 

iication. 
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fication,  or  none  that  is  analagous  to  thofe  words  Scd,2. 
which  I  make  the  derivatives  from  them.  v^^vn-/ 

To  this  I  anfwer,  firft^  That  I  have  already 
obyiatcd  this  objedion,  by  giving  thofe  duads,  not 
as  roots  properly  fo  called,  nor  indeed  aa  words, 
but  only  as  primitive  or  radical  founds  of  the 
language ;  and  that  they  are  fuch,  I  think  it  is 
impoifible  to  deny.  For  certainly  the  verbs  eaw,  /«6i, 
f^a»y  \oLUf  KaQ,  Pna,  lio,  kiq,  Ivq,  wa,  and  the  like, 
are  primitives,  and  roots  of  the  language  properly 
fo  calleid ;  and  from  thefe,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
whole  words  of  the  language  may  be  derived 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  Greek  deri- 
vation. Now,  of  all  fuch  roots,  one  or  other  of 
the  five  duads  is  certainly  a  mod  material  part ; 
being,  in  the  firft  place,  the  greateft  part ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  that  upon  which  the  inflexion,  and  the 
formation  of  the  tenfes,  depend.  Now,  when  we 
fee  in  all  the  radical  words  of  a  language,  five 
combinations  of  voweh,  predominating,  and  pro- 
ducing fuch  effects  with  refpeft  to  fledion  and  de^* 
rivation,  ought  not  the  founds  of  thofe  letters  to 
be  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  letters  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  pri- 
mitive and  elemental  founds j  if  not  the  radical 
words  of  the  language  ?- 

But,  2do^  There  are  four  of  thofe  duads  at  leafl 
that  are  words  themfehes,  and  undeniably  radical 
words  ;  and  the  fifth  there  is  good  reafon  to  fup^ 
pofc  was  once  a  radical  word,  though  it  is  npt 
pow  to  be  found.     Now  it  is  poflible  that  the  art- 
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Diff*  !•  ids  who  framed  the  fyftcm  of  the  language^  may 
^"^^^^^  have  imagined  fome  connedion  of  one  kind  or 
another,  betwixt  thqfe  original  verbs  dm,  e^,  and 
the  reft  of  them,  and  the  other  verbs  formed  from 
them,  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  conlbnant ; 
fuch  as  iccca,  ficLu,  lo^u,  /3«i>,  Xiw,  and  the  reft  of 
them.  Upon  fuch  remote  analogies  and  diftant 
relations  of  things  is  formed,  as  we  arc  told,  the 
fyftcm  of  the  Sanfcrit  language.  This  language, 
fays  our  author  ^,  is  analyfed  into  a  fmall  number 
pf  what  he  calls  primitive  elements^  Thcfc  clc* 
ments,  he  fays,  may  be  confidered  as  the  cap^ 
mortuum  of  tlie  language  ;  for  they  arc  of  no  ufe 
by  themfelves,  as  they  fignify  nothing,  properly 
fpeaking,  but  only  have  a  relation  to  fome  idea  j 
?ind  Ue  gives  an  inftance  of  one  of  thefe  elemental 
founds,  viz,  kru^  which  he  (ays  has  a  relation  to 
the  ide4  of  adion  ;  but  it  is  not  a  word,  nor  has 
any  fignification  by  itfclf,  till  it  is  fomeway  affcSed 
or  changed  by  wliat  he  calls  the  fecpndary  ele* 
ments,  which  make  it  a  word,  and  give  it  a  de- 
terminate fignification,  Thus  of  kru^  is  made 
kcit\  kii\  kriy  &c.  which  are  all  words  of  the  Ian- 
guage,  having  a  determinate  fignification ;  and 
^  of  thefe,  by  a  wonderful  fynthefis,  the  whole  lan- 
guage is  compounded,  Now  this  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fyftcm  of  the  Greek  language ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  primitive  de- 
ments  of  the   Greek,,    forin  words  themfelves, 

*  Sft  Pert  da  Pon*s  accpunt  of  (be  learning  an4  lan^age  of  Uk 
frumins,  |)u^liflicc)  ia  vpl,  ^^.  of  ibe  U^tres  fJifaatts  ci  c»Ua/es. 

Jiaving 
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having  a  certain  meaning,  to  which  we  may  fup-  Seft.  a. 
)x)fe,all  the  various  words  formed  from  thofe  pri- 
mitive elements  have  fome  diftant  relation. 

And  what  favours  this  hypothefis  is,  that  even 
fuch  words  as  are  allowed  to  be  roots,  have  hard- 
ly any  determinate  fignification.  Thus  <pa«y,  for 
example,  as  it  apf>ear8  from  its  derivatives  fuc^ 
foetva,  or  foiiva,  ^^ui,  and  fffal^ci),  muft  denote 
jR>me  very  general  idea,  which  is  fomething  ana* 
logons  to  lig/itj  to  /peaking^  and  to  kil/ingr^ 
Now  if  this  be  the  cafe  of  thofe  rootfi,  or  fccon- 
dary  elements,  as  they  may  be  called,  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  much  more  fo  with  refpeft  to  the  pri- 
mitive elements ;  and  accordingly  one  of  them,  viz* 
t«,  is  certainly  of  very  indeterminate  fignification^ 
as  appears  ftom  its  derivatives,  ^/Ui,  Jum ;  /V> 
mitto ;  if^ai,  ctipio  \  \v}f\j(jn^  vtjiio. 

But  whatever  probability  there  may  be  of  a  re- 
femblance  in  this  rcfpedl  betwixt  the  Bramin  and 
Greek  languages^  which  I  think  the  more  likely 
that  1  am  perfuaded  both  Indians  and  Greeks  got 
their  language,  and  all  their  other  arts,  from  the 
Tame  parent-country,  viz.  Egypt ;  yet  I  am  not 
difpofed  to  found  a  fyftem  of  language  upon  fuch 
remote  analogies  :  and  {herefore  I  rather  incline 
to  adhere  to  my  hypothefis,  that  though  thefc 
duads  are  themfclves  proper  roots  which  have 
their  derivatives ;  yet,  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
words  of  the  language,  they  are  no  more  than  ra- 
dical elements,  which,  by  the  addition  of  one  o- 
3  X  a  ther 
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Diff.  I.  thcr  element,  become  radical  words,  from  vfbikk 
the  whole  language  is  derived. 

Another  objeftion  that  will  naturally  occur  to 
my  fyftem  is.  That  according  to  it  all  the  radical 
words  in  Greek  are  verbs. 

But  to  this  I  think  I  have  already  made  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  in  the  preceding  volume,  where  1 
have  fliewn,  Jirji^  in  point  of  fad,  That  a  great 
many  nouns  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  primitives,  arc 
truely  derivatives  from  verbs.     2tfo,  That  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  believe,  that  all  the  other 
words  of  the  language  are  ultimately  derived  in 
the  fame  manner,  though  we  cannot  in  every  in- 
ftance  trace  them  up  to  th^  original  verb  ;  bccaufc 
they  may  be  all  fo   derived,   according  to  the 
common  rules  of  derivation,  which  take   place 
in  the  language.      3^/3/,  That  there  is  a  very 
good  reafon,   from  the  nature  of  things,   why 
verbs  fliould  be  the  original  words  of  every  lan- 
guage.    4^///v,  That  fuch  is  the  fcheme  of  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  language,  betwixt  which  and 
the  Greek  there  is  fuch  a  connexion,  that  we  can- 
not prefume  them  to  be  different  in  this  funda* 
mental  point,  however  different  they  may  be  in 
termination,   fledion,    and   other    accidents ;    to 
all  which  may  be  added,  that  if  we  can  fuppofe 
the   artificers  of  the    Greek   language   to    have 
formed  a  fyftem  of  derivation,  and  to  have  been 
at  pains  to  find  out  the  moft  proper  words  for 
roots,  they  could  not  have  found  any  fo  proper 
as  verbs,  becaufe  they  are  the  moft  dudile  and 

flexible 
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art  of  fpeech,  and,  having  fo  many  dif-  Se&.  i. 
rms,  admit  of  the  greatcft  variety  of  de-  ^^^^^'^'^ 

for  from  every  part  of  the  verb,  wc 
vc  another  word,  having  fome  (ignifica- 
)gous  to  that  of  the  verb  ;  and  accor- 
s  we  have  fcen,  the  Greeks  have  deriva- 
3ft  from  every  tenfc,  and  fometimes  from 
perfons  of  the  fame  tcnfe. 
er  objeftion  that  will  occur  is.  That  thefe 
*rbs  of  the  Greek  tongue  I  make  to  be 
ending  in  «,  and  all  pure  verbs,  that  is, 
wel  before  the  final  «. 

believe  the  fad  to  be,  that  all  the  verbs 
I  were  originally  pure  verbs.  At  pre- 
yed there  are  three  kinds  of  verbs  in 
'\z.  the  pure  verbs,  the  barytons,  and  the 
.///.    That  thefe  three  all  exifted  together, 

in  the  original  conftitution  of  the  lan- 
^e  cannot  fuppofe,  unlefs  we  likewife  fup- 
:he  fame  time,  that  fo  great  a  piece  of  art 
eek  language,  was  perfefted  at  once,  fo  as 

of  no  after  improvements  or  enlarge- 
Now  it  is  impofTible,  I  think,  to  deny, 
pure  verbs  are  original  in  the  language* 

as  impoffible  to  difpute  that  the  verbs 

dj^rived  from  them,  and  were  invented 
mes,  in  order  to  make  a  greater  variety 
rms  of  their  verbs,  and  of  their  termina- 

flcdions  ;  and  accordingly  we  fee,  that 
antient  dialed  of  Greek,  viz.  the  Latin, 
ch  verbs.     The  only  queftion  therefore 

is. 
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Diff.  L  IS,  concerning  the  barytons.    Now  if  we  {nppalh 
^  ^     '  them  to  be  originals  in  the  language,  as  weU  a« 
the  pure  verbs,  then  have  we  two  fets  of  original 
verbs  formed  at  once  ;   which  is  by  no  meana 
likely,  if  we  confider  the  progrcfs  that  there  is, 
and  mud  have  been,  in  this  art  of  lunguage,  2a 
well  as  in  every  other  human  art.    And  it  will 
ftill  appear  more  unlikely,  if  we  confider  the  way 
in  which  the  verbs  in  -^1,  which  undoubtedly  arc 
not  of  the  original  ftrudure  of  the  language,  biit 
an  after  addition,  are  formed.     For  they  arc  de- 
rived from  the  pure  verb,  by  changing  the  ter- 
mination o  into  I,   and  inferting  betwixt  it  and 
the  prece^g  vowel,  the  confonant  /*.     Now  it 
it  not  reafonable  to  think,  and  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  the  language,  that  the  barytons  arc 
formed  in  the  fame  way,   by  mferting  a  cohfo- 
nant,  one  or  more,   betwixt  the  two  voweb  of 
the  pure  verb  ?    That  a  whole  race  of  them  is 
fo  formed,   it  is  irapoffible  to  deny,   I  mean  aU 
fucli  of  them  as  end  in  -(rxoi,  as  yty^attrK^  and  ^ 
cicco,  which  are  formed  in  that  way  from  yno  and 
/Sew  ;  now  it  certainly  makes  the  fyftem  of  the  lan- 
guage more  uniform  and  confident  to  fuppofe  that 
they  were  all  fo  formed.     And  the  reafon  for  their 
formation,  is  the  fame  as  for  the  formation  of  the 
yerbs  in  -/*/,  namely,  to  give  a  greater  varietv  of 
fleftion  to  their  verbs ;  for  they  difcovered  that 
certain    confonants,    fuch    as    ^   and    /3,    would 
coulefce  very  well  in  found  with  the  figma,  the 
charaderiftical  letter  of  the  future,  and  by  chan- 
ging 
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ging  them  into  their  correfpondent  afpirates,  they  SeQ:.  2. 
made  an  agreeable  variety  in.  their  perfedls.  Fur-  ^^'^^"^ 
thcr,  we  fee  that  the  barytons  themfelves,  gene- 
rate other  verbs  in  the  fame  way.  Thus  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  archetype  of  tvwrta^  is 
rytTQ.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from  thefecond 
aorill  iTi/Tor,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  imperfcft 
of  the  old  verb,  but  alfo  from  the  formation  of 
the  future  and  perfed,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
the  charafteriftical  letter  is  yr.  Now  from  this  old 
verb  TvirQj  is  formed  the  new  verb  rvTrrtty  by  iiji- 
fcrtirig  betwixt  the  two  final  letters  the  letter  r ; 
iind  if  fo,  is  it  not  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
the  language  to  fuppofe,  that  rvnct  itfelf  was  form- 
ed by  infcrting  a  «•  betwixt  the  1/  and  w  of  tvq  ? 
^hich  may  be  prefumed  to  have  been  the  original 
verb. 

And  my  hypothefis  is  fupported  not  only  by 
this  reafoning  from  analogy,  but  alfo  from  fads  ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  thofc  verbs  that 
are  now  barytons,  were  originally  pure  verbs; 
e.  p;.  e^oLKka,  which  is  now  a  baryton,  was  for- 
merly the  pure  verb  /Sx€«,  as  is  evident  from  the 
future  flill  in  ufe,  jSxwo/^a/,  and  the  preter-perfeft 
ptCxwxoc.  And  the  fame  is  true  of  ^€xx«,  and  fc- 
^6,  and  many  others  that  might  be  mentioned : 
and  l;^a)  and  9€/>6i,  though  they  have  not  thofe 
marks  of  being  once  pure  verbs j  they  have  an- 
other equally  certain,  which,  is  that  ix^fAt  and  fc- 
fvifAi  are  to  be  found  in  the  antient  poets,  which 
mwft  have  been  from  ^;(e«  and  9v^«»    The  liquid 

verbs 
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Diff.  I.  verbs  too  in  m  and  /<«,  appear  to  have  becan  db- 
^^^^^'"^  rived  from  pure  verbs,  as,  e.  g.  h/m  and  fityu^  arc 
evidently  from  ri/*t«  and  /<trt«,  as  appears  both 
from  their  futures  and  perfefts.     Even  the  verb 
TV9r<k>  above  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  an- 
tiently  ti/t£«,    from  the  fecond  future  of  tvttw, 
which  is  Tt/^o?  circumflexed  ;  now  this  fecond  fu« 
ture  is  no  other  than  the  prefent  of  the  old  verb 
/ry^Tfw  *.     For  that  the  circumfle£ted  «  in  this  fu- 
ture is  no  other  than  the  la  contrafted,  is  evident 
from  the  Ionic  ufe  of  the  word,   according  to 
which  it  is  tvtw  uncontraded,  after  the  manner 
of  the  lonians  ;  and  if  there  were  any  doubt  in 
the  matter,  the  antient  verb  rvne^  itfelf  is  prefi^rved 
to  us  by  Hefychius. 

It  may  alfo  be  objedcd  to  my  fyftem.  That  I 
make  the  Greek  language  of  a  very  gaping  pro* 
nunciation,  when  I  fuppofe  the  primitive  founds 
and  the  chief  component  parts  of  the  language  to 
be  vowels  (landing  open  upon  one  another. 

But  the  fadk  is,  that  fuch  was  the  genius  of  the 
antient  Greek,  and  that  contraftions  are  but  of 
later  ufe,  when  glib-fpeaking,  that  went  trippingly 
oflF  the  tongue,  came  into  fafhion,  inftead  of  the 
fuU-mouth'd  high-founding  language  that  was 
ibrmerly  ufcd.  This  antient  ufe  was  preferved  in 
the  Ionic  dialed,  and  in  the  old  poets,  particu- 
larly in  Homer  j  who,  in  the  very  firft  line  of  his 
Ilbd,  opens  two  vowels  upon  one  another,  viz. 
V  and  a,  which  make  a  greater  gap  than  any  o- 

*  See  Urfiai  Gram.  Grzc.  pag.  i^jt 

tbcr 
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then     And  that  he  did  this  purpofely,  is  evident ;  Sc£t  2. 
for  inftead  of  UnKmalu^  which  he  might  have  ufed,  ^-^v%-/ 
he  fays  nnwalw  'A^iMcc,  not  without  prejudice  to 
his  verfe. 

It  may  be  further  objeded.  That  I  maktf  the 
fyftem  of  the  Greek  language  too  regular  and  ar- 
tificial, more  fo  than  any  thing  of  popular  ufe  can 
be  fuppofed  to  be. 

TUs  objeflion  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  language  is  an  art  invented,  as  well  as  ufed  j  by 
the  people^  But  is  it  pollible  to  believe,  that  the 
Sanfcrit  language  was  invented  by  the  people  ?  or 
can  wc  believe  that  the  Hebrew,  a  much  lefs  per- 
fcft  language  than  the  Greek,  was  the  invention 
of  the  vulgar  that  ufcd  it  ?  or  indeed  can  we  be- 
lieve, that  any  art  whatever,  of  the  leaft  dignity 
or  excellence,  was  ever  brought  to  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  perfeftion,  merely  by  popular  ufe,  though 
in  that  way  no  doubt  the  firft  rude  praftices  of  e- 
very  art  began  ?  But  of  this  I  have  already  fs^id  c^ 
nough  in  the  preceding  vojijme* 

Another  objeftipn  may  be  made  by  thofe  who 
have  not  fufficiently  ftudied  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage. That  I  do  not,  by  my  fyftem,  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  words  of  the  language ;  for  the 
conjunfiiions,  fuch  as  nai  and  re,  and  /^ir  and  /i, 
and  the  prepofitions,  fuch  as  U^  and  the  pronouns, 
fuch  as  iyo  and  o-u,  are  neither  roots  nor  deriva- 
tives, according  to  my  fyftem.  The  fame  objec- 
tors will  alfo,  no  doubt,  defire,  that  I  (hould  ac- 
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DiiT.  I.  (ignifying  fire^  and  'A^y,  the  Athenian  name  for 
^"^^^^^^  their  city,  which  I  had  occafipn  to  mention  before^ 
and  the  four  other  words  of  the  lame  unufual  ter- 
mination ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  many  others 
may  be  found  that  were  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  but 
never  naturalized  in  their  language. 

The  only  other  objedion  that  occurs  to  me  is^ 
That  according  to  this  fyftem,  I  make  the  Gredi: 
language  perfed  and  complete  in  itfelf,  borrowing 
nothing  from  any  other ;  whereas,  in  the  former 
part  of  this  work,  I  made  it  to  be  derived  from  the 
Eaft,  and  the  lame  originally  with  the  Oriental  lan« 
guages* 

The  anfwcr  to  this  is.  That  however  j^radoja- 
cal  it  may  feem,  in  certain  refpeds  both  are  true : 
for  the  artiils  that  formed  the  Greek  language 
out  of  the  materials  brought  from  the  Eall,  did  fo 
reform  it,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  language 
quite  different  from  any  of  the  Oriental  dialeds. 
This  was  brought  about  by  a  change  of  the  termina* 
tion  and  the  fleftion;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  of 
the  roots,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  derivation,  all  ex- 
cept  that  fundamental  point,  of  the  roots  being  verbs. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  roots  became  duada 
of  vowels,  either  by  themfelvcs,  or  with  a  lingle 
confonant  prefixed,  inftead  of  triads  of  confonants, 
as  they  are  in  Hebrew,  with  two  vowels,  but  a 
confonant  always  laft  ;  fo  that  the  only  limilitude 
that  remained  betwixt  thefe  new  roots  and  the  old 
was,  that  both  confided  of  two  fyllables-  But  in 
compounding  the  words  with  thole  primitive  duads 

and 
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au[id  confonants,  they  made  uTe  of  fuch  confbnants  Se£ta«: 
as  were  ufed  in  the  old  language,  (^th  fuch  va-*^*^^"^^"^ 
nations  however  as  fuitcd  the  nice  Greek  ear)  j    ' 
and  it  is  by  this  means  that  the  Greek  and  the  0« 
riental.  languages  ftill  prefcrvc  a  rcfemblance  to 
one  another,  by  which  they  may  be  known  to  be 
of  the  lame  family ;  fo  that  (till  the  Greek  may  be 
laid,  without  impropriety,  to  be  a  dialed  of  the 
Eaft,  and  a  Ifaream  from  that  great  fource  of  lan- 
guages, but  which  is  much  further  from  the  fource 
than  any  other. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  both  to  eftablilh 
my  fyftem,  and  to  anfwer  the  objedions  to  it. 
After  I  had  formed  it,  I  was  told  that  it  was  not 
entirely    new,    but    that    Hempfterhufius,    the 
Dutch  profeflbr,  had  much  the  fame  thought,  but 
he  never  publilhed  it,  only  communicated  it  to 
fome  of  his  fcholars.    I  never  could  get  any  dif- 
tvnSt  account  of  his  fyftem,  but  only  in  general 
I  have  heard,  that  as  he  was  a  great  Oriental, 
as  well  as  Greek  fcholar,  he  made  the  Greek  roots, 
like  the  Hebrew,  to  confift  of  triads.    If  thofc 
triads  were  fuch  as  I  fuppofe  them  to  be,  conlift- 
ing  each  of  them  of  one  or  other  of  the  five  duads, 
and  a  confonant  prefixed,  then  there  is  very  little 
difference  betwixt  Hempfterhufius  and  me }  for, 
according  to  my  fyftem,  by  far  the  greateft  part 
q(  the  roots  are  fuch  as  Hempfterhufius  made 
them.     But  I  think  his  fyftem  defedive  in  thefe 
two  things :  firjiy  That  he  does  not  carry  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  language  far  enough  back,  nor  refolve 

it 
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Biff.  I.  it  into  its  primitive  elements,  which  are  certainty 
^^^^>^"^  the  five  duads.  adfy^  That  he  exdudes  from  the 
number  of  the  roots,  the  duads  themfdves,  four 
of  which  are  moft  certainly  rascal  words  of  the 
language ;  and  alfo  the  compofkion  of  them  with 
other  vowels,  making  fudi  words  as  ca«#,  /m,  &c. 
which  are  likewife  undoubtedly  roots  in  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word.  I  therefore  think  it  better 
to  make  the  duads  the  primidve  founds  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  them&lves  roots  likewife ;  and  all  the 
other  roots  to  be  formed,  by  prefixing  dther  an- 
other vowel  or  a  conibnant  to  the  original  duads. 
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DISSERT.        11. 
Of  the  $ound  of  the  Greek  language^ 

IN  the  preceding  diflertation,  I  have  endea-  DidIL 
voured  to  Ihew,  that  the  artificers  of  the  ^"""^^'^^ 
Greek  language  chofe  for  the  radical  founds  of 
it,  five  duads  of  vowels,  for  the  fake  of  the  a- 
nalogy,  that  is,  the  formation  of  caies  and  tenfes ; 
—  of  derivation  j — and  likewife  for  more  agree- 
able found.  In  this  difiertation  I  propofe  to  ihew 
what  further  the  Greeks  have  done  to  improve  the 
found  of  their  language ;  as  in  this  refped,  as  well 
as  withrefpeft  to  the  formation  of  the  language, 
the  Greek  differs  very  much  from  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  thofe  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  extrac- 
tion. 

The  termination  of  the  words  of  a  language  is, 
with  rcfped  to  its  found,  a  very  material  part  of 
it.  Herodotus  *  very  properly  obfcrves  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Perfian  lanuguage,  that  all  the 
words  of  it  terminate  in  s.  And  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  that  diflinguiihes. languages  more  than  the 
difference  of  termination.  The  languages  of  the 
£alt,  and  the  Gothic  and  Celtic,  and  their  pro- 
geny, terminate  almofl  all  their  words  with  con- 
ibnants,  and  thefe,  for  the  greater  part  mutes, 
and  often  afpirated ;  fuch  terminations,  efpecially 

^       *  LA.  1.  c.  139.    7*hif,  fays  qnx  author,  u  a  peculiaricjy  which 
cfcapei  the  P<rfiaas  chemfelves  but  ooiiM  Clfceks. 

if 
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Dif*  n.  if  the  foUowbig  word  begins^  as  it  frequently  lu^ 
pensy  with  a  confonant  that  does  not  coalcice  wUh 
them  in  the  fame  found,  make  thofe  languages 
leem  very  harfh  to  ears  accuftomed  to  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  even  to  the  comipdons  of  the  Latin, 
fuch  as  the  French  and  Italian.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greeks  terminate  all  their  words  either 
in  vowels,  or  widi  the  liquid  r,  Ibmetimes  in  f, 
but  very  rarely,  according  to  the  later  ufe  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  often  in  the  monadic  letter 
9 1   but  never  with  a  mute  confonant,  and  far 
lefs  with  an  afpirate.    The  great  (Ufierence  there* 
fore  that  we  find  betwixt  the  Greek,  smd  thofe  o- 
ther  languages,  one  of  which  I  am  perfuaded  it 
originally  was,  is  in  the  termination  and  the  flee* 
tion.    This  indeed  makes  fo  great  a  diflcrencCi 
that  to  thofe  who  are  not  critics  in  language,  they 
appear  to  be  altogether  different :  but  when  wc 
can  trace  the  Greek  word  up  to  its  origin,  wt 
find  that  there  is  no  difference  but  in  the  termina- 
tion, and  that  the  body  of  the  word  is  filled  up 
with  the  fame  confonants  and  vowels,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gothic,  or  Celtic,  with  fuch  alterations 
as  the  plcafure  of  the  ear  might  require. 

For  the  artificers  of  the  Greek  language,  not  cmly 
attended  to  the  termination  of  their  words,  but 
they  have  taken  care  alfo,  that  in  the  middle  they 
fhall  not  be  crouded  with  confonants,  as  is  often 
the  cafe  of  the  languages  of  northern  cxtradion, 
and  particularly  of  the  Englilh,  in  which  we  find 
fometimes  four  confonants  together,  without  dif- 
tindion  of  the  kind,  whether  they  be  fuch  as  run 

eafily 
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Jafily  into  one  another  or  not.    But  m  Greek  tKf.  if* 
hcfc  arc  never  aboVe  three  together,  without  the  ^^^'^^'"^ 
ntefpofition  of  a  vowel  J  and  of  thcfe  the  firft,  or 
he  laft,  or  both,  are  always  li<:)uids,  or  the  mona- 
fic  letter  * ;  as  ift  the  words  it^Ko^,  rnxfoK,  d^/xn, 

I  obferved  before^  that  the  liquids  do  not  unite 
Ttrith  one  another  in  the  (ame  fy liable,  with  the  cjt- 
rcpdon  only  of  the  /i  atld  r  in  certain  words*  But 
hofetwo  juft  now  mentioned  do  not  admit  either 
>f  the  other  two  liquids  ^  and  /  next  to  thertia 
Hvies,  even  in  the  following  fyllable  ;  at  leaft  this 
giFas  ft  jun^Hon  that  offended  the  delicate  Greek 
ar>  though  very  common  among  us*  In  order 
hcfcfore  to  prevait  fo  difagteeablc  a  found,  they 
bxtvt  iiij  betwixt  the  /c  or  r  and  thofe  othct 
iqiiids,  fome  other  confonant,  fuch  as  S,  or  r, 
Bvhich  are  commonly  interpofcd  bciwixt  the  r  and 
\j  and  the  labials  /S,  ^,  9,  which  are  ufuaily  in* 
[crpdftd  betwixt  the  fi  and  the  f  j  and  when  the 
1  follows  the  r,  this  laft  is  left  out,  and  the  \ 
doubled,  as  in  ixK«v{//c>  for  irxft\[/c ;  ixKOLfJUrap  for  tr* 

The  three  lirigual  mutes  adnlit  no  other  eonfo* 
nants  after  them,  in  Greek,  except  the  four  li^ 
:)uids,  K,  fi,  f,  f;  becaufe  any  other  confonants 
Following  thofe  mutes,  thty  thought,  produced  a 
iifagreeable  found*  It  is  for  this  reafon,  in  the 
iedenfion  of  fuch  nouns  as  juprAc,  they  do  not  fay> 
in  the  dative  plural,  /«craS<r/,  which  they  ought  to 
do  according  to  the  analogy,  but  uoyoun ;  and  in 
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Dif.  n.  the  dative  plural  pf  rtf occ>  they  lay  rtfa^i^  not  itfar- 
fft.  And  in  like  manner,  in  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  they  fay  ^Kfi<ra,  in  the  future,  bom  xkjAu^ 
not  wKfiBdo.  I  know  that  the  double  letter  C  as  it 
is  commonly  pronounced,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  by  making  the  9  follow  the  I.  But  I  fay, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Halicarnaifian,  that  tliis 
b  a  wrong  pronunciation.  For  he  has  laid  cx- 
prefsly,  that  the  compofition  of  this  letter  is  ^S,  not 
t<r ;  nor  do  I  fee  any  reafon  for  fuppofmg,  as  cer- 
tain critics  do,  that  there  is  an  error  here  in  thfc 
manufcript  with  refpe£t  to  this  letter,  any  more 
than  with  refped  to  the  other  two  double  letters,  ^ 
and  vf. 

If  any  of  the  afpirated  is  immediately  f^dlowed 
or  preceded  by  any  ofihcteaues  dvpnedi£y  they  mud 
be  afpirated  likewife ;  as  ikix,^i;r,  mf  9jfr  ^  and  in  ge- 
neral, the  rule  is,  that  the  tenucs^  nisdiii^  and  afpira- 
ted, follow  immediately  thofe  of  the  lame  clafs  only ; 
as  may  be  obferved  in  the  conjugation  of  the 
verbs ;  as,  when  they  fay  MMxra/,  for  ^cxtyrai.  And 
in  compofition  and  derivation,  the  concourfe  of  a 
tenuis  with  a  tntdia  is  avoided ;  as,  in  place  of 

xxtIjtoli,  they  fay  xaSovTai,-   in   place  of  KSLrlwa^ir, 

x.ad'jyoLun  ;  and  in  deriving  f^Es/^c;,  and  oySocc,  from 
tTTx,  and  cuTccj  the  tenues  in  the  original  are  chan- 
ged refpectivcly  into  noddles  of  the  fame  organ. 
But  with  refped  to  afpirates,  a  contrary  rule  is  £ol- 
lowcd,  where  they  do  not  immediately  follow  one 
another,  but  are  at  fome  diftance.  For  in  that 
way  two  afpirates  do  not  concur,  but  the  one  is 

changed 
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changed  into  its  correfpondent  tenuis.  Thus  in  Dif.  11. 
the  declenfion  of  nouns,-  from  OfiS,  they  do  not  lay  '^^^"v"'^ 
lfiX«c,  but  TfixoK ;  though  in  the  dative  plural  they 
fey  if^,  when  there  is  no  other  afpirate  following 
Ae  6.  In  like  manner,  they  fay  irct^inr,  from  flatjr- 
Ttf,  not  i8«f 8iff ;  and  they  fay  rftf w,  not  dftfa, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  verb,  from 
the  future  ift^o. 

By  an  improvement  which  the  Greeks  in  later 
thnes  made  upon  the  found  of  their  language,  the 
^k  not  tolerated  after  the  r  in  the  fame  fyllablet 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  but  that  it  was 
not  always  fo,  is  evident  from  feveral  of  their 
words,  both  nouns  and  participles,  e.  g.  They  for* 
mcrly  faid  'A/arc,  in  place  of  'A/ac ;  as  is  evident  froni 
the  genitive  'Aiarroc,  and  the  vocative  'Aiar ,-  and  in 
like  manner,  y/yac  was  undoubtedly  of  old  yiyar^  i 
and,  if  there  were  any  doubt  of  the  matter,  the  ufc 
of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  this  termination 
is  common,  particularly  in  the  participles  of  their 
verbs,  makes  the  thing  quite  evident.  Thus  the 
Latins  hj/ians,  in  place  of  the  Greek  participle 
f oc,  as  it  is  now  ufed ;  for  it  appears  certain,  that 
originally  the  Greek  participle  of  this  verb  was 
the  feme  with  the  Latin,  and  diat  the  Greek  par- 
ticiides  ending  in  -eic,  fuch  as  r/fec,  were  formerly 
in  -iiT,  as  appears  from  the  genitives  rSt^roc  and 
recrrcc ;  and  from  thence  comes  the  Latin  participle 
in  ^ns0 

This  method  of  leaving  out  letters  was  pradifed 

by  die  Greeks,  not  only  to  make  the  found  of  their 
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J)\L  II.  language  fofter,  but  alfo  to  make  it  more  mafini^ 

^^^y^^  I'mc.    For  this  reafon  the  vowel  e,  as  being  a  weak 

founding  letter,  is  very  often  left  out   in  their 

words  ;  as,  e.  g.  the  genitive  of  drvf,  accorcting  to 

'   analogy,  is  dpifof,  as  appears  from  the  nomiqatWe 

plural  ftill  preferved  to  us  in  Homer ;  but  in  order 

$o  make  the  found  ftronger,  they  ftrike  out  the  u 

This  makes  it  aV^oc ;  but  the  delicate  Greek  car  not 

being  able  to  bear  the  found  of  the  f  after  the  r,  as 

I  have  already  obferved,  they  infert  the  S  betwixt 

them,  and  make  it  aAfo^.     The  Greek  word  for 

ager  was,  I  doubt  not,  originally  the  fame  as  in 

JLatin  ;  but  adding  to  the  termination  in  f  the  iyl- 

Jable  tfc,  as  they  commonly  did  in  order  to  foftcn 

jt,  they  made  it  •tyt j>«c ;  and  then,  eliding  the  c,  they 

made  the  prefent  word  «Vf«f- 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  fyncopc  of  the 

i  in  the  middle  of  words,  one  or  two  of  which  I 

(hall  mention,  becaufe  they  are  not  commonly  ob- 

fen^cd.    The  root  of  the  verb  viwrt^  is  undoubtedly 

mrw,  as  is  evident  from  the  future  tww,  and  aorift 

iTrtffoi ;  from  thcuce  by  reduplication  is  formed  a-i- 

9r£Ta),  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  verbs  in  -/</  arc 

formed ;  and  then,  by  leaving  out  the  t,  is  made 

i^rtTTTQ,  the  verb  prefcntly  in  ufe.     In  like  manner, 

the  original  of  the  verb  tikto  is  tikw,  as  appears 

from  the  fecond  aoriftJrMt«r,  from  thence  nnxQ, 

then  by  the  fyncope  titj;«  ;  but  then,  as  in  Greek 

the  X  never  follows  the  r,  on  account  of  the  harifa- 

'  ncfs  of  the  found,  thefc  two  letters  arc  tranfpcfcd, 

^nd  fo  r/KT^  13  pro(ivi?e4-    M4  according  to  the 

£unc 
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feme  procofs,  from  jv^q  is  formed  ytyr»ficu,  from  Dif.IL 
vhcnce  the  Latin  gigno ;  and,  in  the  fame  way, 
koxa  flint  is  derived  fjitfiva. 

And  not  only  did  the  Greeks  thus  improve  the 
found  of  their  language,  by  leaving  out  letters, 
but  more  ftill  by  the  addition  of  letters,  and  even 
fyUables,  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words*    In  the  firft  way  are  formed  the  verbs  in 
»/u;  and  according  to  the  fame  analogy,  fome 
verbs  which  are  not  commonly  obferved,  fuch  as 
f^oLffiaff^,   from   fJioufOf    laflt^frru   from  la-TTTQ,    and 
^a/jtfat¥u  from  fatvo,  where  there  is  not  only  the  re* 
du{^cation  of  the  firft  fyllable,  but  in  the  two 
firft  the  letter  f  is  infcrtcd,  and  m  the  laft  the  let- 
tCT  fjL.    How  much  the  found  of  thefe  words  13 
raifed  and  fwcUed  by  the  reduplication,  and  the 
addition  of  the  new  letter,  it  is  needlefs  to  obfervq. 
Of  additions  in  the  middle  of  the  word  there 
are  many  examples,  fuch  as  from  dlu,  iAaw ;  firom 
^nfiv,  or  koSq,  hcLfi^wufi  j  from  wt^MQ,  yrukiffiuj ;  and) 
in  general,  all  thofe  verbs  in  -<rx».    In  thefe  in- 
ftances  not  a  fmgle  letter  only  is  added,  but  in 

fome  of  them  four.    In  other  cafes  only  a  fmgle 
.  letter  is  ufcd,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wtfAWMifjtt^  inftcad 

of  ^i^x»»/*'>  from  wKiu  i  and  in  «rjcifTrfor,  fi'om  vxwjrru^ 

%arovrfoy  firom  KOLTrfrro/aai^  where  the  f  is  thrown 
.  in ;  as  in  ifvlfoc^  and  aVitrfpr^c,  the  r  is  thrown  in. 

And  in  general  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  let- 
.  ttfrs  which  the  Grteks  commonly  ufe  for  filling  up 

flue  found  of  jh?ir  words,  arc  the  r,  the  fi,  the  C, 

...::/,  the 
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Die  n.  the  S,  and  the  f^  and-  veiy  often  the  Towd  a,  at 
being  of  higheft  found*  ^ 

This  way  of  enlarging  words  is,  accordii^  to 
xny  fcheme  of  the  Greek  language  above  mcnnon* 
ed,  one  of  the  two  ways  by  which  tihe  whole  lan- 
guage was  formed,  from  compoiitions  in  duads  cf 
die  vowel  «  and  the  other  vowels,  the  »  being  al- 
ways lad.  For  all  the  words,  according  to  my 
notion,  are  formed,  either  by  additions  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  original  duad,  or  by  the  iii&rtion 
cf  other  letters  betwixt  the  final  •  and  the  pre- 
ceding vowel. 

As  to  their  praftice  of  adding  to  the  end  of 
their  words,  we  have  alfo  many  examples;  as,  of 
/Kix  (which,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  antient  Greek 
word  as  well  as  it  is  the  Latin)  they  niade  /umj,  for 
the  fake  of  the  better  found ;  and  d  iegunt^  or 
htyorr,  thcy  made  xtyorrt ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  in 
like  manner,  all  the  old  words  in  Greek,  whidi 
like  the  Latin  words  ended  in  )5,  or  X,  or  r,  or  k, 
had  their  termination  foftened,  either  by  the  addi- 
tion of  vowels,  as  in  the  two  inftances  above  men- 
tioned, or  of  the  fyllable  -oc,  as  we  have  fecn  in 
the  example  of  words  ending  in  f,  which  was  as 
common  a  termination  in  the  antient  Greek  as  it 
is  now  in  the  Latin ;  and  the  common  termination 
of  fi  among  the  Latins,  was  foftened  by  the  Greeks 
■  into  r. 

It  is  by  additions  to  the  end,  as  well  to  the  be« 
ginning,  that  the  whole  race  of  the  verbs  in  -/w  is 
formed ;  in  which  there  is  no  change  of  the  fignifi- 

cation 
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€adoa.of  the  original  vord^  but  only  an  addition  Dif.  IL 
of  found,  and  of  fledion.    In  the  fame  way  are 
£>rmed  the  moft  of  the  derivatives  of  the  Greek 
language ;  by  which  I  mean  fuch  words  as  are  de- 
rived from  others,  with  fome  change  of  the  fignih- 
ficatioB  of  the  root.  .  Of  tbefe  I  have  already  fpo- 
ken  ;.  and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  we  ought  not 
in  fuch  derivatives  to  feck  for  compofition,  any 
more  than  in.  the  Latin  words  infimusj  and  medh' 
tuUiumi    Thus,  e.  g.  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
fiipppfe,  that  the  word  tfarmoc  was  compounded  of 
tfout  and  Tffr&,  and  not  a  fimple  derivative  froxii 
ifw^  itk  the  iame  manner  as  woieifoc  is  from  Tr^ut^ 
and  xuSfltxi/to?  from  xvUg.    This,  however,  is  an  er- 
ror vrhi^b  fome  etymologifts.  of  great  name  have 
fallen  into,  particularly  Plato,  in  the  Cratylns,  wh6 
has  given  us  feveral.  etymologies  of  that  kind.  One 
I  remember  that  is  exceedingly  ridiculous*    It  is 
that  Qf  itvoLt^,  which  isr  a  noun  derived  in  the  com- 
«(ion  way  from  xcexoc ;  but  Plato  makes  it  a  com- 
pound of  xoiKtfc  and  the  verb  /&•     He  might  have 
made  a  compound  of  the  fame  kind  of  the  Latin 
term  malitia.    Of  this  fort,  is  the  etymology  which 
the  Roman  lawyers  give  of  teftamentum^  as  being 
compounded  of  teftor^  or  teftatio^  and  mens^  qua- 
fi  teftatio  mentis ;  whereas  in  truth  it  is  a  verbal 
noun,  derived  from  tcjiovj  in  the  fame  way  as  or^ 
namentum  is  from  amoj  honejiofnentum  from 
hanejio^  condimentum  from  condioy  and  a  hun- 
dred others. 

Befides   all   the  ways  above  mentioned,   by 

which 
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JDif.  n.  which  the  Greeks  improved  the'  found  <if  tfidr 
^""""^"^^  language,  there  is  yet  another  known  among  gram> 
marisuis  by  the  name  of  tnetatfiefis^  or  tcaiiii^)ofi« 
tion :  for  by  tranfpofing  letters^  they  not  only  varied 
and  foftbned  the  founds  of  their  language,  but  en- 
larged their  (lock  of  words.  Thus  they  bycxira^xK, 
as  well  as  tx^AaToc,  tranfpofing  the  y  and  die  x, 
•tho'  this  lad  be  the  word  formed  by  analogy  from 
ixwKtiVfTd^  They  fay  alio  0f  a^^c,  and  to^oc  i  xa^rf^, 
and  KfOLTtfou  By  this  rule  tfla  is  the  lame  word 
with  fi^ ;  for  if  you  tranfpofe  the  f  and  the  i,  and 
leave  out  the  er  of  the  compound  letter  ?,  of  f^ 
you  make  efX« ;  or,  viccverfa^  by  the  fiunc  trant 
pofition  of  the  iand/>,  and  by  adding  theo-,  of 
f/>S»,  you  make  /tCv.  The  future  of  which  laft 
verb  fuffers  the  tranipofition  of  the  iamc  letters) 
for  they  lay  t^fi^  as  well  as  /<{«#.  Anotfadr  example 
of  the.  fame  kind  is  in  the  verb  f%in»^  from  whence 
the  Latin  word  repo^  and  our  wowi  reptile^  Of 
this  verb,  by  tranfpofing  the  f  and  e,  they  make 
another  verb,  viz.  7t«,  firom  which  the  Latinft 
have  alfo  formed  another  verb  of  the  fame  figni* 
fication  with  repOy  y\z.ferpo^  firom  whence  Jer^ 
pensy  and  our  word  ferpenU  Another  example^ 
but  not  fo  obvious,  and  which  therefore  I  only 
propofe  as  tlie  conjedlurc  of  feme  grammarians,  is 
furniftied  by  the  verb  €&ix«,  the  fame  as  may  b* 
fuppofed  with  txSw,  the  k  and  the  9  being  tranfpdcd^ 
and  the  6  being  changed  into  the  correfpondent 
middle  letter  of  the  fame  organ.  Many  fuch  tranf'^ 
pofitions  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Greek  as  it 

now 
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now  (lands,  but  are  to  be  found  in  its  moft  in-  Dif.  IL 
tient  dialed,  the  Latin.    Thus  nervus  is  the  fame 
word  with  nvftr^  rapcix  with  a/>«-4,  tener  with 
n^nr,  and  forma  with  fiof^fi. 

AhcT  this  manner,  by  tranfpofmg,  changing, 
and  taking  away  letters,  the  Greeks  foftened  the 
found  of  their  language,  or  made  it  more  ftrong 
and  mafculine  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  letters  of 
fyllables  to  the  original  words,  they  gave  it  a  fiill- 
nefs  and  roundnefs,  and  raifed  it  to  a  pomp  of 
found,  that  no  language,  fo  hr  as  I  know,  ever  e- 
qualled. 

But  the  confequence,  as  Plato  has  well  obferved 
in  the  Cratylus^  of  this  ftudy  of  ornament,  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  is,  that  the  words  are  fo 
difguifed,  KaKKvm&/d\t  i  f^tyoLKowftwetixc  trtxat,  that  the 

originals  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  known.  Thus 
in  arSctrfi»,  or  koL^QafOj  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  aSv,  or 
kttSti ;  and  if  we  were  not  taught  by  our  gram- 
mars, it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  dia  in  r/S^. 
/Hi.  This  confidcration  fhould  difpofe  us,  not  to  re- 
ject, haftily,  etymologies  that  may  fcem  at  firft  to 
be  very  far-fetched,  even  in  the  fame  language : 
and  much  lefs  ought  we  to  do  fo,  as  I  had  occa- 
fion  to  obfcrve  before,  when  the  language  pailcs 
from  one  people  to  another ;  for  undoubtedly,  the 
words  of  derivative  languages  muft  be  at  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  roots,  than  the  words  of  the 
fame  language. 

Many  more  obfervations  might  be  made  upon  a 
•fulled  fo  copious ;  but  thefe  may  fufEce  for  the 

Vol.  n.  4  A  prefcnt ; 
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Dif.  II.  prdfcnt :  and  I  believe  moft  of  my  readers  wiB 
^'^'^^^  think  them  more  than  fufficient,  and  that  I 
have  fpent  a  great  deal  too  much  time  upon  what 
may  be  faid  to  be  no  better  than  mere  fpeiling. 
But  men  of  curiofity  and  fcience  will  not  be  iatif- 
\  fied  with  knowing,  vibat  every  man  muft  know 
who  has  ears  to  hear,  that  the  articulation  of  the 
Greek  language  (for  we  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
know  any  thing  more  of  the  foimd  of  it)  is  more 
copious,  various,  and  high-founding,  as  well  as 
more  pleafant,  than  that  of  any  other  language ; 
but  they  will  defire  to  know  by  what  art  it  has  been 
raifed,  from  a  few  fhort  roots,  to  fuch  a  pomp  and 
flow  of  found  ;  and  this  cannot  be  otherwife  ex- 
plsdned,  than  by  fuch  obfervations  as  I  have  made, 
upon  the  power  of  letters,  and  the  feveral  me- 
thods of  nuJung  the  combinations  of  them  plea- 
£uit  to  the  ear,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or'tranfpofmg.  And  however  minute  and  trifling 
fuch  things  may  fccm,  if  they  had  not  been 
known,  and  obfcrved  by  the  artificers  of  this  won- 
derful language,  it  never  would  have  been  fo 
much  admired  as  it  is  by  all  men  of  learning  and 
tafte ;  for  it  is  in  art,  as  it  is  in  nature,  ex  ele- 
mentis  omnia  conjiantj  as  Dr  Clarke  obferves  in. 
the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Homen 
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DISSERT.        in. 

Of  the  Compofttion  of  the  Ant  tents ;  and  par ti^ 
cularly  of  that  of  Demojihenes. 

STylc  confifts  of  two  things ;  the  choice  of  words,  Dif.IIL 
and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words.  Of  ^■^'V^ 
thefe  two  the  laft  is  efteemed  by  the  antient  ma- 
ftcrs  of  the  writing-art  to  be  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance, being  that  which  contributes  the  mofl 
both  to  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  ftylc: 
for  it  is  by  compofition  chiefly  that  different  ftyles 
are  diftinguifhed  ;  fuch  as  the  poetical  from  the  rhe- 
torical ; — both  from  the  hiftorical }— and  this  again 
from  the  epiftolary  or  familiar.  For  the.antientd 
made  all  thofe  different  ftyles  of  the  fame  words, 
only  compofed  and  arranged  in  a  different  man** 
ner. 

The  modern  praftitioners  of  the  art,  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  according- 
ly they  beftow  their  chief,  or  rather  their  only 
care,  upon  the  choice  of  words ;  neglefting  ahnoft 
altogether  the  compofition  *  }  or,  if  they  beftow 

any 

*  The  Haltcarnaflian  fays  the  fame  thing  of  ,the  fDoderns  of  bis 

lime,  nipi  9w^%cH»tt  f€&,  4.  where,  after  (hewing,  thu  it  U  compo(i« 

tion  chiefly  which  diflingjuiflies  poet  from' poet,  and  orator  from  o- 

raior,  he  addi,  To7f  /mv  it  a^x^Mic  iktyn  iSiv  srjirt  roKK9  iinho'if  (f.  i#i« 

4  A  »  tnttvctf) 
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I)if.in.  any  pains  upon  that,  it  yerc  better  let  alone,  as  it 
^^'^^^^  is  direfted  by  a  wrong  judgement  and  bad  taftc. 
When  I  fpeak  of  modem  writers,  I  mean  thofc  of 
this  age  ;  not  thofe  of  the  laft,  fuch  as  Milton  and 
Lord  Clarendon,  who,  it  is  evident,  did  not  nc- 
glefl:  this  principal  part'  of  ftyle ;  but,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  by  carefully  attending  to  it,  have  attained 
to  that  reputation  which  they  fo  juftly  defervc. 

The  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
Writing,  has  neceflarily  produced  this  eflPe^  that 
our  authors,  when  they  want  to  raife  their  ftyle, 
or  vary  it  ever  fb  little  from  common  idiom, 
not  knowing  how  to  do  it  by  compofition,  are  ob- 
liged to  have  recourfe  to  metaphors  or  figures  of 
different  kinds,  and  to  poetical  or  foreign  words ; 
all  of  which,  in  fome  kinds  of  writing,  are  im- 
proper. And  hence  it  comes,  that  we  have  not 
different  ftylcs  fuitcd  to  different  fubjefts ;  but 
there  is  among  us  but  one  ftylt ;  and  every  author, 
upon  every  fubjefl;,  affefts  to  write  what  is  called 


•ni#«u0ic)  ?y  Avrv  xetp  3  nal  xaXa  tarn  avren  Ta  fttrpeCf  tat  Ti2  fiCMKa^  tm  it 

ifUKn^'  xou  iiH(  ftrv  ISv  avaytuuot  avro  Hvai^  ith  trvjK.CetkXfa'^ai  rt  rf 
\aK\(4  rtfv  Koyw.  Totyttproi  twttcvraf  erwra^tif  x«r«Mflr9V,  mac  m/mt  vrt* 
fuvH  taxj^  KofouSoc  /iixGav.  '  Aftir  this  he  gives  a  long  catalogue  of 
later  auihors  who  eutirely.negled>ed  compoGtion ;  and  among  thc/e  he 
'names  Polybius,  an  author  as  valuable  for  his  matter,  as  be  is  defpH 
cable  for  his  ftyle  C  have  often  regretted,  that  fome  of  thofe  great 
nuifters  of  the  Greek  tongue,  fuch  as  H.  Stephen,  who  not  oolj  un* 
derftood  the  language  perfe<5lly,  but  pradtifed  the  writing  of  it,  did 
oot  take  the  trouble  tb  trandate  Polybius  into  Attic  Greek,  with  a 
proper  compoBtion.  Then  he  would  have  been  oae  of  the  pleaiaoc^ 
eft,  as  wcU  11  moft  iaftrudtive  of  btftoxiaoa. 

fine 
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ine  language^  ffaat  is,  a  motley  mixture  of  die  Dif.IIL 
froth  of  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of  poetry.  v^>ro 

Dionyfius  the  HalicamafSaiiy  an  author  whom 
[  have  made  fo  much  ufe  of  in  this  work,  has 
written  a  moft  valuable  treatife,  which  he  has  in- 
dtled,  Tltfl  ^r8e^A)c>  or,  OfCompofition ;  in  which, 
though  he  has  treated  of  compofition  only  fo  hx 
as  it  aflfeds  the  ear,  yet  he  has  made  it  a  chief 
beauty  of  ftyle,  and  compared  it  to  the  rod  of 
Minerva  in  Homer  ^,  which  could  transform 
a  prince  and  a  hero,  into  the  appearance  of 
an  old  decrepid  beggar,  or  contrariwife.  In  like 
manner,  fays  he,  the  nobleft  thoughts,  even  tho* 
the  words  be  fuitablc,  may  be  degraded  by  mean 
compofition ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  low  matter 
without  any  pomp  or  dignity  of  expreflion,  may 
be  raifed  as  much  as  is  proper,  and  made  beauti* 
ful,  by  an  agreeable  arrangement  of  the  words* 
Of  this  he  has  given  us  a  remarkable  examj^ 
from  that  pafiTage  of  the  Odyflcy,  where  Homer 
has  introduced  Ulyfles  and  the  fwine-herd,  fitting 
and  converfing  together ;  and  where  there  is  no* 
thing  grand  or  fine,  either  in  the  matter  or  words, 
but  rather  the  contrary }  yet,  by  the  art  <^  the 

*  Dionyiios  ttii.    The  touch  of  thii  rod  tt  one  time  made  Ulyflet 

And  tt  anodier  time 

M«f{ovff  T*  inittiff  nm  xtuiwmtt ■  ■ 

compofition. 
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JXLISI*  compofitiony  the  veries  are  beautiful,  and  not  be« 
low  the  dignity  of  heroic  argument  *. 

—  Tantutn  feries  jun&uraque  polkt ; 
Tantum  de  medio  Jumptis  accedit  honoris. 

This  kind  of  plain  work  is  entirely  out  of  Bifhion 
in  our  poetry,  for  the  reafon  I  have  mentioned, 
and  but  little  ufed  even  in  our  profe,  and  every 
thing  in  both  is  embroidery  and  ornament.    But 


*  The  paflage  is  ia  the  beginoiog  of  book  16.  of  the  Oi^.   It 
begini  thus, 

to  f  itvr  (»  xAMvyc  *OhtnfK  mu  Siwc  ^yCif 
'E9TW99T  iifimi9  ift  M,  umm^um  wwf' 

The  whole  paiTagc  it  wotftdetfiilly  pleaCuit  amI  ttitural  1  and  tbotgli 
it  dcfcribe  MKhiog  hot  whit  it  coounoo,  and  belooging  to  m%it  liict 
wfctyfteiTuc  Jura  mm  fiiurtuM,  at  our  author  eipreflAn  it ;  and  dMM|h 
the  images  be  whit  a  modem  critic  would  call  Inr,  no  man  of  good 
imderfiaoding  and  tafte,  not  entirdj  corropied  by  modern  maDDcrst 
will  £jLjt  that  as  Homer  has  eiprefled  them,  they  are  below  heroic 
digoitj.  And  whence,  continues  our  author,  does  this  come  ?  from 
the  choice  of  the  words,  or  from  the  compofition  ?  From  the  choice 
of  the  words,  no  body,  as  I  think,  will  lay ;  for  all  the  words  are  of 
the  meaneft  and  lowed  kind,  fuch  as  any  plowman,  mariner,  or 
mechanic  would  ufe.  For  proof  of  this,  let  us  change  the  anai^ 
ment,  and  uke  down  the  verfe,  and  then  the  di^ion  will  appear  fbdi 
as  it  truly  is,  without  metaphor,  figure,  or  ornament  of  any  kind. 
It  remains  therefore  that  it  niuft  be  the  compofition  which  gives  the 
beauty  to  this  paflage,  and  makes  it  as  pleafant  and  agreeable  to  die 
ear  as  any  poetry.  Of  the  fame  kind,  fjys  our  author,  I  could  give 
numberleU  ci;imples  from  the  fimc  poet ;  but,  (ays  he,  let  thu  (&(• 
fice.  I  will  however  add  one,  defcribiog  a  thing  as  mean  and  low 
as  can  be,  not  ro  be  filthy,  I  mean  the  putting  OQ  (liOCi«  which  hff 
cxpreiTcs  in  the  following  fweet-founding  line» 

Umvi  f  ma  Xtwofom  i  iWor*  jucjut  wUthm* 

the 
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the  tafte  of  Milton,  and  I  may  add  of  the  age  in  Dif.IIL 
^jvfaich  he  wrote,  was  very  diflferent ;  for  in  him  ^"^'^^"^ 
we  have  many  pallages,  not  only  beautiftil^  but 
even  fublime,  without  metaphor  or  .figure,  or  any 
thing  of  what  is  now  called  fine  language.  I 
will  mention  one  or  two  of  them.  In  the  council 
of  fallen  angels,  after  Moloch  had  done  fpeaking, 
be  defcribes  Belial  rifmg  up  to  fpeak  in  the  follow- 
ing lines. 

He  [^Moloch]  ended,  frowning,  and  in  lode  dc« 

nounc'd 
Defperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  lefs  than  Gods.     On  the  other  fide  up  rofe 
Belial,  in  ad  more  graceful  and  humane, 
A  fairer  perfon  loft  not  heaven.    He  feemM 
For  dignity  composM  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  wa^  falfe  and  hollow,  (tho'  his  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worfe  appear 
The  better  reafon,  to  perplex  and  dafh 
Matureft  counfclr.) ;  for  his  thoughts  were  low. 
To  vice  induftrious  ;  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  flothful ;  yet  he  pleasM  the  ear. 
And  in  perfuafive  accents  thus  began. 

No  body  of  any  tafte  or  underftanding  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  moft  beautiful  pafTage ;  and  yet  in- 
the  whole  of  it  there  is  not  one  metaphorical  or  fi- 
gurative word.  In  what  then  does  the  beauty  of 
it  confift  ?  I  fay,  in  the  juftnefs  of  the  thought, 
and  propriety  of  the  exprellion ;  and  no  lefs  in 

the 
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Ditni.  the  art  of  the  compofition.    And,  firft,  the  vcrfifi. 

^'•"'^'^^  cation  is  moft  beautifully  varied  by  paufes  and  dif- 
ferent feet ;  and  to  give  ftiU  greater  variety,  there 
are  two  verfes,  viz. 

For  dignity  composed,  and  high  e3q)loit 

andthelaft 

And  in  perfualive  accents  thus  began. 

where  there  is  no  paufe  from  the  fcnfc,  nor  any 
ftop  at  all,  except  a  little  C£fura  towards  tte 
middle,  which  this  Englifh  verfe  requires,  as  well 
as  the  Latin  hexameter.  Then  from  the  word^ 
— "  On  the  other  fide  uprofe,*'-- all  is  one  period 
varioufly  divided  into  members  of  difierent  lengths, 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  though  it  be  of  extra- 
ordinary length,  it  is  perfedUy  clear,  to  thofe  at  leaft 
who  are  accuftomed  to  fuch  artificial  compofition  *. 

There 


*  The  beauty  of  joioing  compofition  in  periods  and  oratorial 

1ier«,  with  the  harmony  of  poetry,  I  have  before  obferved  in 
this  volume.  It  if  a  beauty  that  has  not  elcaped  the  Hilicamaf. 
fian.  Sec  nipi  vwfQwtmt,  fS,  14. ;  where  he  gives  a  line  ezampfe, 
from  Homer,  of  compofition  fuch  as  I  prailc  in  Milton.  Ic  is  in 
the  Odyffey,  and  begins  thus, 

*AvTaf  0  fx  XifUfOC  irfOfftCw  rf^xoi^a  arapm^  Acc. 

where  the  Halicamailian  has  uken  pains  to  lead  ut,  as  tt  were,  by 
the  hand,  and  fliew  us  how  the  period  is  divided  into  members  cMF 
different  lengths,  and  how  thefe  members  cot  the  verie,  Ibmetimca 
into  equal,  and  ibmetimes  unequal  parts:  fbr  the  critical  works 
oF  the  Halicarnaflian  have  this  advantage  above  any  othei  of  the 
kiod  that  I  know,  that  the  infinittoB  tbcy  give  it  nocc'parcficnlar. 
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There  is  in  it  a  pretty  long  parenthelis^  which  I  DiCIIL 
have  marked,  but  is  not  marked,  fo  far  as  I  know,  ^^"^^"^ 
in  any  edition  of  Milton,  and  perhaps  never  was 
cbferved  before.  The  parenthefis  I  mean  is  after 
the  words,  — "  But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow  ;'*—  and 
in  it  he  tranflates  the  Greek,  rh  itTOfoL  Koyot  x|»«r- 
rofCL  TToiifj  the  impudent  profeilion  of  Gorgias  the 
fophift,  which  after  his  time  was  charged  agaihft 
all  the  ibphifts,  and  even  the  philofophers.  This 
parenthefis  comes  down  to  the  words,  — ".  for  his 
*'  thoughts  were  low,**-7-  which  can  only  couneQ; 
with  the  words,— "But  all  was  falfe  and  hollow;'*—^ 
fo  that  all  betwixt  is  interje£faed,  qr  what  ia  called  a 
parenthefis.  This  figure  of  compofition,  which  is 
hardly  ever  ufed  in  common  difcourfe,  is  much 
employed  by  the  bcfl  writers  of  antiquity,  in  order 
to  give  a  cafl  and  colour  to  their  flyle  different 
from  common  idiom ;  and  by  Demoflhenes  pard- 
cularly;  and  not  only  by  the  orators,  but  the  poets. 
There  is  a  remarkable  inflance :  of  one  in  Virgil, 
longer  than  this  of  Milton,  and  which  may  ferve 
as  an  apology  for  Milton  to  fuch  readers  as  think 
he  needs  one.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  the  Geor- 
gics,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  place  that  Auguflui 
Csefar  was  to  have  among  the  gods,  he  fays, 

^icquid  erisj  {nam  te  necfperent  Tariara  regeWy 
Nee  iibi  regnandi  veniat  tarn  dira  cupido^ 

and  more  fitted  to  the  capacity  of  iKc  young  fcholar,  ah  advaoUfo 
whicb'l  believe  tb^  irould  not  luvc  bad,  if  tbe  AOthor  bad  not 
pa^ibd  (eacb^g. 
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DUim.  ^uamvv  Elyfios  mirctur  Cracia  compos^ 

Nee  repetita  fequi  curet  Prtiferpina  matrem)^ 
Da  facilsm  curfum^  ti  audacihu$  amme  tmptis 
Jgnarofque  vis  meeum  miferatus  ^igreftes 
JngredcrCj  et  votisjam  nunc  ajjkefce  vocari. 

I  need  not  dbferve  faow  beauittfuUy  Mih<m,  in 
Che  fpeech  of  Belial,  wUch  fellows  the  paffi^  a^ 
t>oye  quoted,  changes  the  colour  of  the  ftyle,  and 
gives  it  tfaerhetoricd  caft;  prdenring,  howerer, 
ftiU  ihe  fimplicity  of  the  didion,  and  making  tbc 
rhetoric  coniift  only  in  the  6gure  of  the  eompofi* 
tion.  Thie  will  be  obvious  to  every  man  v/ho  hat 
formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftody  of  the  bell  anthors. 
And  I  proceed  to  another  example  of  the  beauty 
of  compofition,  mdiout  the  leaft  of  what  vfc  caS 
fine  language,  and  with  lefs  ftill  of  art  or  variety 
than  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  preceding  example. 
And  I  quote  it  the  rather,  that  there  is  in  it  an 
^Ilufion,  which  I  think  has  not  been  obferved,  to  a 
very  fine  paifage  of  Tiato.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
book  8. 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
80  pleafing  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  ftill  fpeaking,  fliD  flood  fixt  to  hear } 
Then,  as  new-wak'd,  thus  gratefully  repEedr 

The  comppfition  here,  as  well  as  the.  di£lion,  is 
fweetly  fimple  ;  the  verfification  fufficiently  wied 
by  the  paufes,  and  concluding*  like  the  hft  paf- 
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£ige^  with  a  flowifi^g  Kne^  without  atoy  jpaufe^  Dtf.ttt 
which  makes  it  go  off  with  »  rdtlndnefi  aind  fioioo^ 
tidk  that  is  vety  agFoeable*  The  allufion  I  mean 
is  to  a  paflage  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  where 
Socrates^ddcrH>es  the  eSe&  that  Prota^goras^s  di& 
courlehad  i^on  him,  m  much  the  fame  terma 
that  Milton  has  ufed  to  ddcxibe  thp  eScSt  df  the 
iuigePs  fpccch  upon  Adam  *4 

The  paiiages  I  bare  quoted  are  beautiful  aad 
fine^  but  cannot  be  laid  to  b(:  great  or  fublime : 
but  1  will  mentioD  one  or  two,  where  there  ig  the 
g^reateft  fublimity^  C^R^g  altogether  in .  the 
thought  expreffed  in  proper  words,  and  with  a  fait* 
able  compofition  df  thofe  words.  The  firft  I  fhall 
mention  is  jufi:  in  the  bcgintiiiig,  where  he  o* 
pens  the  wcunkrftil  fcene  eS  his  po^ohifi  Ae  S0U 
lowing  Uaes* 

!tnne  times  the  ipace  that  meafurcis  day  and  night 

Ifmrm  tv»  ,  iMinyMw*  »tiAi  h  fwf^ttm  In  iy  jbii  ■■mnipni  ki^  ftt^ 
irtK  ifitAvm  ia^nfH  wtayttfott^  fhrov.  p.  i&p.  EAt,  Ficiwf.  MUcoOf 
mt  hU  leirnifi^  was  extraordinary  no  te(s  than  hb  gentas,  abounds 
witliliehiidliiafm*  inld  iaUt^cioAt^  wUch  are  oftcni  m  IUcIiva  diflnev 
as  to  efcape  obfervaHon.  For  lie  alraoft  never  ttmftitet,  tmdrerf 
Icidom  ioiiucci  Co  doiely  at  he  docs  this  pai&ge  of  PJato.  Hmar 
was  hts-ttiMM  lD#ih&  p)«n  aad  cendudk  of  hb  {toeitt}  aiid^lhf  thtf 
deferipuoiM,  fifliUos,  a^d  dther  orMmeots  of  ftyiet  and  i- will  ireii« 
core  to  iay,  there  is  much  more  of  Homer  io  hk  %le  than  efcn-iii 
Tirgirs,  though  Virgil  has  tery  often  ioload  ddiely,  add  efcn  cranio 
latcd  Homer.  Demofthtnes^  as  I  have  obienred,  book  |.  ch.  3.  was 
hb  model  for  the  ipeechea :  and  ic  ii  ast  <if j  la  lay  which  of  itadr 
manneit  he  has  bed  copied. 

4  B  a  To 
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Dif.IH.  To  mortal  man,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquifh'd,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph. 
Confounded,  though  immortal,  &c. 

When  Milton  thus  begins  td  found  his  trumpet^ 
almofl: '  every  other  poet  in  Englifh,  con^rcd 
with  him,  may  be  faid^  * 

Stridenti  miferutn  JfipuU  di/perdere  carmen. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  what  he  fays,  after  his 
catalogue- and  defcription  of  the  hoft  of  feHenaft* 
gels: 


•Thus  for  thefe  beyond 


Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv^d 
Their  dread  commander  :  he  above  the  reft 
In  fliapc  ^nd  gefturc  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower :  his  form  had  yet  not  loft 
All  her  original  brightnefs,  nor  appearM 
Lefs  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th*  excefs 
Of  glory  obfcur'd  :  As  when  the  fun  new-rifen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe,  difaftrous  twilight  (heds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs  :  darkened  fo,  yet  (hone 
Above  them  all  the  Archangel. 

Where,  among  other  things,  the  reader  may  ob- 
ferve  tlie  noble  fimplicity  of  that  expreffion,— 

«  Nor 


**Kor    appeared    lefs    than    archangel   riiin'd/*  Difillt. 
*— much"  like  that  m  the  paflfage  above  quoted,—  ^*-^^>^^ 
**  Battle  dangerous '  t^'lefs  than  gods:**— Ex- 
fyreffions  which  the  ireader  may  be  aflfured  no  man 
would  have  ufed  who  had  not  formed  his  tafte 
upon  the  chafteft  and  mdft  correft  models. 

I  Ihould  never  have  doi^c,  if  I  were  to  quote  c* 
very  paifage  of  this  kind  in  Milton  ;  I  will  there* 
fote  have  d6ne  with  him,  and  return  to  the  an-* 
tient  Gompofition ;  from  which,  however,  I  hopd 
the  reader  will  not  tHink  that  I  have  digrefied  ht 
by  what  I  have  faid*  of  'Milton's  conipofition.         • 

I  havt  obferved  aheady  *,  what  variety  in  La- 
tin there  is  in  the  arrangen^ent  of  only  three 
'WordB,^  Peirus  amatyuhannem.  If  the  number 
of  words  is  increafed,  the  variety  increafes  in 
proportion.  Now  fetting  afide  the  pleafure  which 
this  liberty  of  arrangement  is  able  to  give  to  the 
ear,  by  joining  together  words,  which  feparated^ 
and  joined  to  other  words,  might  produce  a  very 
unpleafant  found  ;  (for  it  is  with  words, .  as  with 
ftones  in  a  building,  all  are  not  fitted  to  join 
with  all) ;  fetting  afide  alfo  the  pleafure  which 
the  antient  rhythms  and  accents  muft  neceOarily 
have  afforded  to  their  learned  ears,  however  little 
they,  may  afford  to  ours,  and  whicli.  muft  have 
depended  entirely  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
livords  :  fetting  afide,  I  fay,  all  thefe  confidera- 
tionSf  there  is  a  pleafure  in  variety  itfelf,  which  is 

•  AboYe,  p.  3|«.  3Sf. 
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tXLlSL  preddmnant  m  all  the  works  of  art»  ini  withott 
^"^■^"^^^  monc  or  Idft  c^  wbidi  no  worit  of  art  can  truly 
plealc.  And  indeed  fuch  is  the  beauty  of  asticat 
compofition  in  this  refped»  and  Aicfa  die  ttfdbnc 
finneneft  and  didl  uBiformity  irf*  the  BKMfem,  let 
Us  take  tirhat  piuils  we  Will  to  varf  it,  that  an  ear 
accuftomed  to  the  variety  of  the  ntieat!  cm  hard- 
fy  endure  it 

Bot  is  the  f^kafure  dT  the  ear  alt  that  is  ^auae^ 
by  anuent  compQrition  ?  Was  not  the  ieak  ftudkd 
fey  them  in  ibc  Axitikvrn  ftni^lure  of  their  hih 
guage^  as  wett  as  the  found  ?  I  think  is  was  *,  aad 
k  is  dkie&y  with  a  iriew  to  (hew  this,  uki  to  illu' 
ftrace  it  by  eza&qpfes  firoot  Demoftbenes,  dot  t 
hacte  written  this  dtflerfittion^  which  t  intend  ai 
m  aiq«idix  tx>  chapter  4th  of  the  3d  book  ef  thii 
Mlumc  k  is^  I  think,  a  curious  fiibjed,  and  a 
view  fai  wMdi  compofitiem  has  not  been  eonfider* 
ed  l^  any  audior,  fb  £ur  as  t  know,  anlictit  or 
modem. 

The  two  mod  ^Simons  authors  of  antiquity,  for 
the  beauty  of  tiieir  coimpofitkin,  are  two  of  vcrj 
different  kinds,  Plato  and  Dcmofthenes.  The 
firft  of  thefe  ftudied  words,  aand  the  elegince  of 
ffyle,  more,  I  believe,  than  any  philofiapher  dat 
ever  wrote ;  and  whatever  any  man  niay  diink  of 
the  matter  of  his  philofophy^  (of  wfaicb  I  own  my* 
ielf  a  very  great  admirer),  he  mufl  Gonfefr,  if  he 
be  a  man  of  taQ;e,  that  the  dref«  he  has  put  phU 
lofophy  into,  is  the  fineft,  and  the  mofl  agree* 
able,  it  ever  wore.    For  his  Dialogues  at^  tnily 

poetical 
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poetical  pieces,  and  very  fine  ones  too ;  the  ftyfc  IKf  JS. 
much  ornamented,  and  as  much  varied,  paiticu- 
laxly  by  diverfity  of  arrangement,  as  I  think  is 
poffible.  For  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  ftjie 
which  he  ftudied  more  than  compolition ;  and 
(hey  tell  a  famous  Itory  of  him,  that  when  he 
died,  there  was  found  in  his  tablets,  or  pocket- 
book,  the  beginning  of  hi$  books  of  Polity,  com- 
poled  and  arranged  in  different  manners  *n  But 
nevertheleis  I  do  not  think  Rato^s  compofition  a 
perfeS  model  for  what  I  have  chiefly  in  view,  I 
mean  the  fenfe.  For  I  mud  be  allowed  to  think, 
that  he  has  fometixnes  carried  the  liberty  of  com- 
pofition,  which  his  language  allowed  him>  too  far ; 
and  that  ftudying  to  vary  too  much,  probably  for 
the  fake  of  the  ear,  he  has  often  obfcured  the 
fexife,  and  made  a  flyle,  which,  as  his  fcholar  A- 
riftotle  faid,  was  ndther  verfe  nor  profc  f ,  but 
bobbfing  betwixt  the  two.  For  though  Greek 
and  Latin  profe  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  com- 
pofition,  yet  it  has  its  bounds;  and  there  is  a 
compofition  in  thofe  bmguages,  which  every  man 
of  tafte,  and  who  has  formed  his  ear  by  the  fludy 
of  the  beft  authors,  will  tell  you  at  once  is  not 


^  Thit  ftory  U  told  of  him  bf  tlie  Rftfietniiflitn,  nl/i  «rv^fMf. 
Mt  %$.  The  words  of  Plato  are»  ai  thejfiand  atfoeibiu»  Kmrt^ 
^(fkt  mt  timfmm  pari  TKmmumoc  tl  *Apt9rm99f.  One  <hottld  tkiok  that 
it-  wu  of  very  Kttie  imponance,  how  dieie  lew  words  weie  ama* 
ged;  hui  Plato,  It  feetiH»  jodged  othetwife ;  fince  at  the  a^  of  eig|btf 
(for  £a  old  be  was  when  he  diad)  he  omployad  lAmUim  eraalpofiaf 
fhem  4i£S:feiit  ways. 

t  Sec  Dtoseoes  igjicnios  ki  vUi  Phimu 

ciaflicaU 
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DinUL  claiTical.  Such  is  the  compofitipn  of  Ammian  Mar- 
cellinus,  for  example,  which  we  readily  percehre  ta 
be  barbarous,  compared  with  that  of  Qcero,  who^ 
in  this,  as  well  as  other  refpefls,  is,  I  think,  undoubt- 
edly the  bcft  writer  among  the  Romans.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  I  think  our  modern  writers  of 
Latin  fail  more  than  in  the  arrangement ;  and  I 
have  feen  fcveral  modem  Latin  compofitions,  where 
the  words  and  phrafes  were  all  claflical,  but  the 
order  fo  perverfe  and  unclaflical,  as  not  only  to  be 
very  oflfcnfive  to  the  car,  but  almoft  unintcIU* 
gible  *• 

There  is  one  part  of  his  works,  particularly, 
in  which  I  think  Plato  has  ufcd  this  licentioufhdii 
of  compofition  more  than  in  any  other.  It  is  in 
the  Sophijia  and  the  Politicusj  where  he  has  b- 
troduced  a  (Iranger  of  Elea  fpealdng  a  language 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  ftrange  ;  and  I 
would  defire  the  learned  reader  only  to  perufe  the 
laft  fentcnce  of  the  Politicus,  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  where  the  fcpfe  is  cer- 
tainly obfcurcd  by  the  arrangement :  and  if  there 
be  any  beauty  in  the  numbers,  it  is  fuch  that  my  car 
cannot  perceive  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  compo« 


*  Of  this  kind  arc  fome  books  of  fcicoce  that  have  been  «rit« 
ceo  ia  thik  age,  by  men  who,  though  veiy  learned  io  their  icverai 
fciencec,  iiad  not  Ihidicd  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  the  Latin 
i:ompoGtion.  There  it  panicplarly  a  work  of  Boerhaavc,  upon  frt^ 
which,  though  the  wordi  be  all  Latin,  |  cannot  uodciftand,  wiUMWt 
leading  foQ^ctime*  twice  or  chricc  o?er« 

fition 
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fition  appears  to  me  loofe,  disjointed,  and  without  Dif.III. 
any  roundnefs,  or  agreeable  flow  *.  v^o#^»-i 

However  much  therefore  I  may  admire  Plato 
in  other  refpefts,  there  is,  L  think,  a  better  model 
for  compofition  ;  I  mean  Demofthenes,  who  is  in 
this  refped,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  an  acknow. 
ledged  mafter,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
Halicamailian,  who  has  written  a  whole  treatife 
upon  the  compofition  chiefly  of  Demofthenes  f . 
And  there  are  two  reafons  befides,  which  make  mc 
chufe  him  rather  than  any  other.  Firft,  that  he 
appears  to  me  to  have  undcrftood  perfedly  that 
great  fecret  of  writing,  fo  little  known  in  modern 
times,  of  making  an  uncommon  ftyle  of  common 
words.  For  Demofthenes's  words  are  all  the  ver» 
ha  forenfia^  or  common  language  of  bufmefs,  a- 
mong  the  Athenians,  without  any  poetical,  gloflfe- 
matic,  or  hard  words,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 

*  The  fentenee  runt  thu«  i  Tovro  hi  rtkoc  upx^fian:  ivfurxoxif  (u/cc 
irXKitf*  yiy^itr^M  fZ/Atf  »oXiTtx»(  irpa^tuff  to  tUv  av/piwwf  xal  o%»fpow»v 
iivSptfjrw  StBof,  inroran  ofuvnta.  xcu  ftXtsc  xonrov  ^ayayvou  ivrSv  rot  fitov 
i  fixciXixn  Ti;^fi»,  mcrrov  fitjm\o7rftT§o^raT99  vfao-fAartn  x«ci  iifurw  «?r©» 
rfX(0«0V)  <^rr  wv«i  xoiwi,  rSf  rf  aXX«f  U  reus  roMa-t  irarruf  ^oxtkovf  tuti 
cMvdfftff  aftirtvxytra^  ^**^X?  rovTf  rf  xKiy/xMrtt  nal  xaWov  ttJaiuovt 
^focmtft  ytyvta^t  xoXh,  tot-w  /u,niafm  /^n^ir  ixknrwvtt  dfx^  «  «*"  •«^«- 
^mryf'  Here  Plato  «/itirp»To»  Ifftm  Kaficn^  as  Dionyfiiit  eipreflet  it, 
(for  it  is  not  my  judgement  only  of  him,  but  likcwife  that  of  this 
ereat  mafter,  and  of  feveral  others  whom  he  quotes ;  fee  hit  epiftle 
CO  Pompey),  runs  out  to  a  great  length,  and  obfcurei  and  perplekea 
every  thing,  not  fo  much  by  the  uie  of  the  trope  of  the  web  and 
garment,  though  in  that  way  too,  as  the  Haiicarnaflian  obferves, 
fie  often  darkens  his  ftylc,  as  from  the  (Irange  difordered  compo* 
litioo. 

f  It  if  intJtIed,  Ittfl  rng  iHtomroc  t3  At/jLoa^vm^t 
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Dif.m.  and  with  fewer  cpithcto,  metaphors,  or  tropes  rf 
^"'*"^  any  kind,  than  any  ftyic  I  know,  which  can  be 
faid  to  be  raifcd  or  ornamented  in  the  leaft  degree. 
And  fecondly,  Becaufe  he  neither  did  nor  could 
give  himfelf  the  fame  liberties  in  compoTition  that 
Plato  did,  confidering  diat  he  fpoke  to  the  people; 
and  therefore,  though  he  has  varied  the  ftrudurc 
of  his  JangU^e  extremely,  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  within  certain  bomids,  not  too  far  removed 
irom  popular  ufe,  for  fear  of  not  being  well  un- 
derftood ;  and  as  his  bufinefs  was  to  move  and 
pcrfuade  the  people,  he  would  certainly  chufc  that 
arrangement  which  was  proper  to  convey  his  mean- 
ing the  moft  forcibly.  I  have  therefore  thought 
him  the  fitted  author  from  whom  to  draw  thofc 
rules  which  I  am  now  to  prefent  to  the  reader,  of 
claffical  compofition,  in  refpcft  of  the  fenfe.  For  I 
think  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe,  that  in  all  that  li- 
berty of  arrangement  which  the  anticnt  writers  al- 
lowed  themfelves,  they  (hould  have  had  no  regard 
to  the  fenfe,  which  is  certainly  principal  in  evcrv 
compofition,  but  confulted  only  the  pleafure  ci 
the  can 

And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
thot>  long  periods  of  Demofthenes,  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, as  that  famous  one  with  which  he  bc*^ins 
the  third  Philippic,  confiftiug  of  levcn  members, 
fome  of  them  ver)'  long,  and  containing  parcn- 
thefcs  interjected,  could  not  have  been  ljx>ken  fo 
as  to  be  intelligible,  much  lefs  to  convey  the  mean- 
ing with  forge  mi  emplialis,  without  the  grcaleft 

art 
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ttrt  of  pronunciation.  For  want  of  this  art,  Plit-  Dif*III« 
tarch,  in  his  life  of  Demofthencs,  tcHs  us,  that  he  ^'•^^^'^^ 
fucceeded  very  ill  at  fiFil';  infomuch  that  he  onc^ 
ran  out  of  the  affembly  with  his  head  covered. 
For  it  would  fecm  he  compofed  periods  that  he 
wag  not  able  to  pronounce ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable he  would  have  renounced  public  fpeaking 
altogether,  if  a  friend  erf  his,  v/ho  was  a  player,  had 
not  fliewn  him  in  what  he  was  deficient,  by  making 
him  repeat  fome  verfes  of  Euripides,  and  then  re- 
peating them  after  him^  with  fo  much  more  pro- 
priety and  emphafis^  that  Demofthenes  was  anla- 
2cd  at  the  diflferenee,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  fludy  of  pronunciation;  in  which  he 
came  at  laft  to  excel  very  much,  and  was  fo  tho» 
roughly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  it,  that,  as 
the  ftory  goes,  being  aij^ed,  what  was  the  firft  qua- 
lity of  an.  orator  ?  he  -anfwcred,  Wdlion  ;  undtr 
which  the  antients  included  the  adion  of  the  voice^ 
or  what  we  call  pronunciation j  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  body,  and  of  the  face,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly exprefled,  the  look.  Being  alked  again, 
what  tlie  fccond  was  ?  he  anfwered,  jidion  ;  and 
being  a(kcd,  what  the  third  was  ?  the  anfwer  was 
the  fame.  Now,  what  is  not  well  compofed,  can 
never  be  well  pronounced ;  fo  that  compofition  is  by 
its  nature  in  order  before  pronunciation*  Nor  could 
Demofthencs  have  excelled  every  body  fo  much 
in  pronunciation,  if  he  had  not  firft  excelled  them 
in  compofition.  But  by  joining  both  excellencies 
together,  he  fo  filled  and  pleafed  tiie  ears  of  the  peo- 
4  C  2  pic, 
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Dif.ni.  pie,  as  to  draw  them  after  him  byacharmthaf 
^■^^^^"^  was  irrefiftible.  For  it  is  more  by  the  cars  than  by 
the  underftandirig,  that  the  people  are  to  be  capti- 
vated ;  and  if  a  man  was  to  fpeak  to  them  in  that 
hopping,  bounding  way,  irt  which  Tacitus  and  his 
modem  imitators  \mte,  without  any  roundnefs  of 
fulnefs,  he  never  would  convince  them,  though  be 
were  to  utter  thofe  oracles  of  wifdom  which  the 
admirers  of  Tacitus  find  in  him.— —But  to  come 
to  particulars : 

It  is  evident,  that  the  fenfe  of  every  word  will  be 
itiore  diftinguilhed,  by  its  being  placed  in  one  part 
of  the  fentence  rather  than  in  another ;  and,  as  I 
have  faid,  it  is  impoffiblc  to  fuppofe,  but  that  the 
antient  compofers,  in  the  great  liberty  of  arrange- 
ment  which  the  genius  of  their  language  admit- 
ted, would  have  a  regard  to  this^  and  would  place 
the  principal  word  or  words,  fuch  as  there  mud 
be  in  every  fentence,  in  that  part  of  it  where  they 
would  ftrike  the  hearer  or  reader  moft.    That  part 
I  have  determined  to  be  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  fentence,  or  of  any  member  of  it  *.    Thofe 
two  places  may  be  confidered  as  the  places  of  ho- 
nour, which  diftinguifh  the  words  that  are  there 
put,  while  thofe  that  are  thrown  into  the  middle 
arc  lefs  to  be  obferved. 

But  is  there  no  rule  for  determining  to  which 
of  thefe  two  places  what  is  principal  fhould  be 
allotted  ?   Or  if  there  be  more  than  one  principal 
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thing,  which  of  them  ought  to  be  put  m  Ae  firft  Dif.IIL 
place,  which  in  the  laft  ?  And  I  think  there  is  a  rule,  ^^^^''^^^ 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  T/iat  whatever  is 
antecedent  in  tlie  reafoning  or  narrative^  or  moji 
conneaed  with  what  goes  before^  Jhould  be  put 
firji ;  what  again  is  confequent  in  the  reafoning 
or  narrative^  or  moft  connected  with  what  foU 
lows^  Jhould  be  put  laft. 

This  therefore  is  the  firft  rule.  That  the  principal 
things  ftiould  be  put  firft  or  laft  in  a  fentence,  or 
member  of  a  fentence,  according  as  they  are  an- 
tecedent or  confequent,  more  or  lefsconneftcd 
with  what  goes  before  or  follows :  for  being  fo 
placed,  not  only  in  writing,  but  ftill  more  in  fpeak- 
Ing,  efpecially  if  they  be  pronounced  with  emphafis, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  will  attraft  the  attention 
more,  and  better  mark  the  connedHon  and  de- 
pendence  of  the  other  words  upon  them,  than  if 
they  were  in  any  other  pofition. 

I  will  now  give  an  example  of  this  rule,  from 
the  third  Philippic,  beginning  with  the  fine  period 
above  mentioned ;  and  which,  in  my  judgement, 
is  the  fineft  of  all  his  Philippics.  It  is  of  the  deli- 
berative kind,  fpoken  upon  occafion  of  the  great 
progrefs  of  Philip's  arms  againft  certain  Greek  ci- 
ties in  Thrace  and  TTieffaly,  which  he  had  fub- 
dued.  This  Demofthenes  confiders  as  making 
war  againft  the  Athenians,  though  without  de- 
claring it  5  and  he  advifes  thenvto  make  war  in  the 
fame  manner  againft  Philip.  Ye  muftnot,  fays 
he,   wait  till  Philip  fliall  declare  himfelf  openly 

your 
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I^.nL  your  enemy  ;   for  he  never  vnh  do  that  while 

^'^'^'^^  ye  fit  tame  and  quict^.  and  are  wifiihg  to  be 

deceived.    Then  he  merttions  fome  fmaH  cides  in 

thofe  countries,  which  PhiUphad  deceived  and  de* 

ftroyed,  without  declaring  war  againft  them ;  af* 

ter  which  he  adds,  eir  oiio^t,   H  flLtr  £t¥  or  avrop  ilv9H' 
Tvc  /nir  i^ctTroLTOLv  atfeio^at  /udii^r  n  ^foMyorra  f^ioJ^ar 

VfJLlf    %i  tit     yffOffUffiQQ    TTOhtfAflV^V,    Xoi    TCLMrOL    \^   XP    «cr- 

T£c  f^awarau^i;  which  may  be  thus  literally  render* 
ed.  "  And  do  ye  thinks  that,  who  could  do 
**  him  no  harm,  but  might  poffibly  have  been 
*'  upon  their  guard,  and  prevented  any  harm 
"  which  he  intended  them,,  thofe  he  would  ra- 
"  ther  chufe  to  deceive^  than  openly  attack ;  yet 
^<  againft  you  would  declare  open  war,  and  this 
"  while,  ye  were  willing /to  be  deceived?"  I 
will  add  a  tranflation  of  what  follows,  that  the 
fcope  of  the  reafoning  may  be  the  better  under* 
ftood.  "  It  cannot  be ;  for  he  would  be  the 
"  moft  foolifh  of  men,;  if  ye  fubmitting  to  be  in* 
^'  jured,  and  not  blaming  him,  but  fome  among 
**  yourfelves  whom  ye  threaten  with  trials  and 
"  profecutions,  he  fliould,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
"  ftrifc  and  contefts  among  yourfelves,  bid  you 
"  turn  againft  him,  and  fo  take  from  his  hirelings 
"  here,  thofe  pretences  by  which  they  retard  your 
*'  rcfolutions,  endeavouring  to  convince  you  that 
"  he  does  not  make  war  upon  you.  But  is  there, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  any  man  of  feme, 
*'  who  will  judge  by^  words,  and  not  by  things, 

•*  whether 
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**  whether  a  pcrfon  make  war  upon  himj  or  be  Dif.IH. 
**  at  peace  with  him  ?** 

The  Brit  foitence,  which  I  gave  in  the  original, 
is  the  example  of  my  rule.     There  arc  here  two 
things  principal,  and  which  therefore-  were  to  be 
diftinguifhed  by  their  places  in  the  fentence,  viz. 
the  little  cities  of  Thrace  and  Theflaly,  and  the 
Athenians.     As  he  had  been  fpeaking  juft  before 
of  the  firft,   and  was  from  them  to  draw  the 
confequence  to  the  Athenians,   he  fets  them  at 
the  head  of  the  firft  member  of  the  period,  St  julr 
iiif  if  avTOf  tivvrfinvw  wouuat  KtLMv»     Then  in  the  o- 
ther  member  of  the  period,  when  he  comes  to 
draw  the  inference  with  refped  to  the  Atheniws, 
he  fets  them  likewifc  at  the  head  of  it,  —  vjuLir  J"  k 
wfof^nau^  TQKt/jLm^  i^-^Tiot  at  the  end  of  it,   be* 
cauie  they  are  oppofed  to  one  another ;  and  then 
the  rule  is.  That  they  ftiould  occupy  the  fame  place, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  end. 

The  efFed  of  this  compofition  is  not  only  to  fet 
what  is  principal  in  the  fentence  foremoft  to  the 
view,  but  to  give  to  the  period  the  to  ^wTfo^ov^ 
as  the  Greek  critics  exprefs  it,  and  the  to  i^iyy^^a^ 
by  which  the  period  is,  as  it  were,  knit  and  com* 
pafted  together,  fo  as  to  come  with  double  force, 
both  on  the  car  and  the  underftandmg.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  let  us  take  it  down  in  the  follow* 
ing  mamier,  prefcrving  both  the  fame  thought, 
and  the  lame  words :  «t  hut^t  ^oiTtoLToa^  /m^  aufeti^on 

^ahKo¥  d  7rf9hiyc¥T$i  jSicx^^*^'  tvt«c,   ot  fih  wSik  ar  auT09 
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Dif.ni.  '^/'©//wtac  It  vfAif  vroMumev.  By  this  change  the 
compofition,  inftead  of  being  nervous  and  fpiritcd, 
becomes  Cwtioq  and  J'lOLKiKv/uLifocj  that  is,  flat  and 
loofe  or  languid. 

This  is  an  inftance  of  placing  the  principal  wor^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  member  of  the 
period,  to  which  it  relates.  I  w^  now  give  an 
example  or  two,  of  the  laft  place  being  made  the 
place  of  diftinftion.  And  this  fame  third  Philip- 
pic furnifhes  me  one,  where,  fpeaking  to  the  A- 
thenians,  he  fays,  «/  vx  euTxyful^,  « junl'  a  :r«6o<T  i, 
CI  lufOLtT   iK&voc,  TrauTX  '^timrat,  xaifof  «;t«rTfcc,   «  reXttJi- 

ctTfc ;  he  is  fpeaking  of  a  fine  opportunity  the  A* 
thenians  had  to  attack  Philip ;  md  he  alks  them, 
whether  they  were  not  afhamed,  not  to  dare  to  do 
to  him  what  he  would  certainly  do  to  them^  if  he 
had  the  feme  opportunity  ?  The  fentimcnt  is  a 
common  one,  and  the  words  in  which  it  is  cx- 
prcflcd  arc  likewife  common  ;  but  the  order  and 
arrangement  gives  it  a  beauty  which  -every  man 
of  tade  mud  acknowledge.  iTie  two  principal 
things  in  it  are  the  fliame  which  the  Athenians 
ought  to  feel,  and  the  reafon  why  they  fliould  be 
afhamed,  \\z,  their  want  of  courage,  or  not  da- 
ring. Tlie  firfl  of  thefe  is  put  at  the  head  of  the 
fentence,  the  other  at  the  end  of  it,  fo  that  it  is 
an  inllance  of  the  rule  in  both  refpefts. 

It  may  be  objefted,  That  as  to  the  verb  here 
being  laft,  it  is  the  common  place  of  it;  fo  that 
on  that  account  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  any 
particular  emphafis  lies  upon  it.     But  to  tliis  I 

anfwer. 
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wcr,  firftj  That  though  fuch  pofition  of  the  DitlDL 
b  be  indeed  very  common  in  the  Latin  com-  ^"^"^^^^ 
ition,  it  is  not  fo  frequent  in  the  Greek ;  nor 
it  fo  placed  by  the  bed  authors  in  that  lan- 
ige,  unlefs  where  it  is  really  the  principal 
rd  ;  for,  as  I  fliall  obfcrve  aftcrw^ds,  the 
eek  compofition  is,  in  this  and  other  re- 
&s,  more  various  than  the  Latin.  But,  2dfyy 
nil  give  one  or  two  examples,  axnong  many 
t  might  be  given,  where  another  kind  of  word 
)ut  in  the  end  of  the  fentence,  on  account  of 
(ignificancy.  And  the  fame  third  Philij^c 
niflies  me  one  example,  where  Demofthenes, 
aking  of  the  Athenians,  &ys,  K«f  yaf  w  aVarTtc 
■vetr  In  ^v  (rvyxj^fti^aviv  hi  ixkor  vjuim  ye  vxif  rSc  U 
kftcLc  ay€Jvifmo¥.  "  If  all  Others  (hould  yield  to 
DC  flaves,  you  it  behoves  to  ftruggle  for  free- 
iom.'*  Here  the  emphatical  words  are  others^ 
I  you  (the  Athemans),  the  firft  of  which  con- 
des  the  firft  member  of  the^  fentence,  and  the 
er  begins  the  next. . 

Another  example  is  in  the  following  Philippic, 
^ards  the  beginning,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  in- 
ticc  of  FUlip,  he  fiiys,  'On  X*  i%  in  ravmc  tKetvop 
^€t¥  iK  hoyyt  KOLi  In/Atrycfictf,  )f/efc  ayvoet  In  w.    '*  That 

(ve  cannot  put  a  ftop  to  his  violence  and  inju« 
ftice  by  arguments  and  fpeech-making,  every 
body  muft  know.*'  Here  the  fentence  con- 
des,  not  with  the  verb,  but  with  an  adverb  of 
:veration. 

A.  third  example  I  (hall  give,  becaufe  it  juft 
VoL.IL  4D  follows 
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Pif.m.  follows  in  the  fiimc. Philippic     ^*  If/'  fs^s  he, 
^'"^^"^  "  any  one  has  any  doubt  p(  this,  he  njay  thus 
**  be  affurcd  of  it/*      *Huetc  vSa/^ir  xarany  07n  inft 

x«  xacxa^f ;  "  Whcrc-ever  the  diijpute  was  about  what 
'*'  was  juLl  or  right,  we  were  never  found  to  be  in 
*^  the  wrong,  or  convicted  of  doing  any  thing  that 
*'  was  unjult,  but  were  always  viftorious  in  reafon 
**  and  argument ;  but  for  this  did  he  thrive  the 
**  worfc,  or  we  the  better  ?"  Here  we  fee  that 
the  firil  member  is  concluded  by  the  noun  X97», 
and  the  other  by  the  adverb  xaxwc,.  botli  empha- 
tical  words,  upon^  which  the  whole  argument 
turns. 

My  fccond  rule  is,  7kat  if  tico  words  which 
are  ftparattd  by  the  grammatical  conJiruHion^ ' 
exprcfs  things^  which ^  for  the  greater  per/pi- 
cuity  and  C7nphajis^  ought  to  be  joined  togtther 
in  the  fcutimce^  the  words  jhould  likewife 
Jicwd  m  xt  to  one  another ;  xind  vice  verfa,  // 
the  -icords^  though  joined  by  the  grammatical 
covJirnLlion^  cxprefs  things  which  ought  to  be 
fcpcirutjd  in  the  fentence^  as  meriting  a  fepa^ 
rate  coufidcratifm^  the  words  ought  alfo  to  be 
pporatcd.  This,  it  i*  evident,  can  very  feldom 
1)C  dene  In  the  modern  languages,  for  want  of 
j'cmlvTs,  numbers,  and  cafes ;  but  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  It  may  be  done  as  often  as  we  fee  occa- 
ii(\ii.  1  will  give  foHie  inftanccs  of  both  being 
done  with  propriety. 

And, 


" ' AhSy' flSrd:,  is  to  words  being  joincct  togdfier,  Dif.inP* 
>*hkh'byi*ft  fyntax-  are  fqjar^tcd.  There  is  an  ^^^'VO 
^ctsknfie  In  the  oration,  lit/)?  'Ax^rww,  where, 
(peaking  of  the  abfurdhy  of  taking  from  pirates 
a  frface  which  tliey  had  violently  poffeffed  them- 
fdves  of,  and  then  pretending  that  it  belonged  to 
-  the  taker,  and  not  to  the  Athenians,  the  former 
proprietors,   he  ritpreflcs  it  rfius,  Tbf  totto?  tmto/^ 

¥  i^anr  01  h-nrour,   rh  arra  njuHTtfor,   rur   ri/u.upyi(ra/ULiYav  tvc  ' 

fjiF^ytyrto^t:  "  How  abfurd  a  pretence,"  fays  he, 
*'  is  it,  that  the  place  where  the  pirates  had  fettled  * 
**  themfehrcs  bemg  ours,  (hould  become  the 
*'  property  of  thofe  who  putiifhed  the  pirates  ?" 
Herc  we  fee,  that  in  the  Greek,  though  it  cannot 
be  cxpreffdd  in  the  Englilh,  the  words  y^utrtfof  and 
iilr  Ti/iicji>nfrocutfar  m  Kntrrac,  are  fitly  fet  befide  one 
ianother,  though  they  cannot  be  conftrued  toge- 
ther ;  and  m  two  diftinguifhed  places,  the  one 
concluding  the  fitft  member  of  the  period,  and 
the  other  beginning  the  laft,  becaufc  the  whole 
argument  tnmi  upbrt  thefe  two  things. 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  oration, 
lijicc  TY.v  '^ihj'Br'arM  ^Em^ohnv,  where,  fpeaking  of  the 
IVIacedonian  power,  as  beiog  weak  in  itfelf,  and 
made  ftill  weaker  by  Philip,  he  has  thefe  words, 

*£t/   %l,   ctxjTnv  (viz.  t^YOLfjLiY^  iroQ  ivTOQ  role  TroKijbLct^  kol) 
roue  ^fOirbtoitef  y.oLt  Trajtv  c/c  ay  t/c  uiyur  eitai  vouueit^  (r^axe- 

fQTifxv  ai/Tcj  Tn-jTotrxi*  Which  may  be  thus  tranflated : 
"  This  power  he  himfelf,  by  his  wars  and  expedi- 
*^  tions,  and  all  other  things  by  which  one  (hould 
"  have  thought  it  would  have  become  great,  has 
4  D  2  "  made 
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Dif.ni.  ^^  made  more  unftable,  and  leis  lo  be  depend^ 
ed  upon/'  Here  the  Macedonian  power,  a&d 
Philip,  who  had  made  it  leis,  are  fitly  joined  to- 
gether as  to  the  fenfe.  And  with  refpeft  to  the 
found,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  avnrr  and  the  mm, 
in  the  beginn'mg  of  the  period,  make  a  fimilarity 
of  found ;  which  our  modem  critics  cenfure  under 
the  name  of  a  jingle^  but  it  is  really  an  ornament 
of  fpeech,  when  fparingly  ufed,  and  not  induftri* 
oufly  fought ;  as  it  is  often  by  Hato,'  but  never  by 
Demoflhenes. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  give  examples  of  words 
being  divided  in  the  compofition,  which  are  ne« 
ceilarily  joined  in  the  fyntax ;  and  this  for  the 
iake  of  the  greater  emphafis.  And  an  example 
occurs  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  where,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  ftate  of  Fbdlip's 

affiurs,  he  (ays,  'M^o?  ll  ir^^ffitirou  Koci  xayua^<v  ra 
vrfctixfjLOLTOi  if  6)  xaSfco-TifXi  vwt,   ri   tv  ^/XMT?rv.      Here 

tlie  affairs  of  Philip  are  mentioned  with  particular 
emphafis.  For,  firft,  it  faid,  how  do  affidrs  ftand  ? 
llien,  as  if  the  queftion  had  been  aiked.  What 
affairs  do  you  mean  ?  it  is  fubjoined,  the  afisurs 
of  Philip.  But  this  emphafis  muft  neceffarily  be 
loft  in  Engliih ;  for  all  we  can  make  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  to  tranflate  it  thus  :  **  It  is  worth  your 
**  while  to  confider  the  affairs  of  Philip,  in  what 
**  fituation  they  now  are.** 

Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame 
Olynthiac,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  Athenians,  he 
fays,    Kai  >ju$w«,(4tr,  J  wHftq   A9nfou§i,  ^iKtwTer  vifiet^. 


of  the  Antients.    *  jSt 

f^n  MaxiloYiOf.  Hcrc  wc  fec,  that  liv^moL/joy  and  ""^^^^^""^ 
'juerc,  which  aFC  neceflarily  joined  in  the  confiruc- 
ion,  are  divided  in  the  compofition  i  the  one  of 
hem  bring  fet  at  the  head  c^  the  firit  membeir  of 
he  period,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
ame  member ;  by  which  there  is  an  emphafis  laid 
ipon  we  (the  Athenians)  that  would  not  have 
3een  fo  ftrong  if  the  two  words  had  been  joined 
Ogether  in  their  natural  orden  But  ndther  can 
^rc  prefcrve  this  in  Englifh ;  for  we  muft  tranf- 
ate  it  thus  :  ^^  It  is  we,  O  men  of  Athens,  who 
^  have  raifed  Philip,  and  made  him  fuch  as  no 
*  king  of  Macedon  ever  was  before.*'- 

Upon  this  paflage,  it  may  be  further  obferved, 
:hat  ^hiTrer  and  >!/u«c  are  properly  joined  toge- 
:her,  a$  the  two  things  upon  which  the  fentencc 
:urns.  And  the  period  concludes  apdy  with  the 
i¥ord  MduceSorioc,  as  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  be- 
fore die  time  of  Philip,  was  of  very  little  confide- 
ration,  and  the  people  fo  litde  efteemed,  that,  as 
Demofthenes  fays  fomewhere  elfe,  peojde  did  not' 
::are  to  purchafc  Haves  from  thence;  and  yet, 
lays  he,  they  are  now  become,  by  your  floth  and 
imorouihefs,  a  powerful  nation. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  principal  word  in  the 
fentence  is  ^vided  from  another  principal  word 
arith  which  it  is  connefted,  by  fomething  that  is 
interjedcd  betwixt ;  and  yet  it  is  proper,  for  the 
fake  both  of  emphafis  and  of  greater  perfpicuity, 

that 
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IKCtll.  thsct  the  connedioiY  fiioold  be  iiiarke4>i  AnA  tisr 
^^•'^'^''^  I  make  my  third  nile;  of  "which  I  will  give  one  or- 
ample  among  matny,  (for  it  is  a  commdh  idiom 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians)^  irom  die  oradon 
aboye  mentioned,  Ufof  rh  HiKntxM  imv^K^fy  where, 
f|)eia(king  of  the  tOib.  and  dangers  that  Philip  had 
gone  through  to  acquire  what  drd  not  belong  to 
bim,   he  fabjoins  how  ifaoimcful  it  is,  AhrrM^  li, 

CK  ^CLtfio¥  iff-ts  fiuili¥0(  v:roalyitir,  .d^arraf  Xt  Ufareif  Ir  nk 
ti   ru¥  fffoyevuf  -ifyot-  xkl   ri   ^^/utf^fiofTCL   rSf   ^arfHk' 

Here  die  word  tWtvc  is'  ^together  fuperfluous  as 
t6  thc-c6nftn<a!onj  aikl  a  mere  repetition ;  but 
fuch  as  gives  great  force  and  emphafis  to  the* 
meaning.  It  may  te  thus  rendered  into  EnglUh, 
preferving  as  much  a^  pdlible  the  turn  of  the 
Greek  :  *«  The  Athenians,  the  cftablifhed  cuftom 
"  of  whofe  country  it  is,  handed  down  to  them 
"  from  their  anceftors,  to  yield  obedience  to 
*^  none,  but  to  command  all  in  war  ;  is  it  not 
*•  fliamcful  that  they  (hould,  through  eifen^nacy 
*«  and  indolence,  dcfcrt  the  place  of  their  an- 
"  ceftors,  and  give  up  the  intcreft  of  their  coun- 
"try  ?"  We  commonly  do  this  in  Englifli, 
by  repeating  the  words  with  I  fay,  or  to  repeat 
it  agaiii,  or  fomc  fach  form  of  words;  but  it 
is  much  more  cleverly  done  in  Greek  by  the 
pronoun  vJrec. 

Thefe  are  the  fules  which  Ihiive  obferved  to  be 
followed,  in  order  to  convey  the  fenfe  with  the 

greatcfl 
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r^reatelt  force  andperfpicuky,  by  the  Greek  writers,  Dif.HI. 

,  and  particularly  by  Dcmoftlicnes,  the  greateft  arti- 
ficer of  profe,  I  believe,  that  ever  cxifted  *.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  they  not  only  ftudied  the  fcnfe,  but 
lUvCwife  the  pleafure  of  the  ears,  quarwn  judicium 
efl  fuperbiffimumj  as  Cicero  fays;  and  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  that  the  ears  of  the  Athenisms,  accuflomed  to 
hear  fuch  fine  fpeeches  almoft  every  day,  w^re  in- 
deed very  delicate  and  faftidiojus.  It  is  in  this  way 
we  are  to  account  for  many  tranfpofitions  of  words 
in  the  Attic  writers,  and  particularly  their  oratory, 
which  appear  to  us  very  ftrange  and  unnatural  f. 
And  it  was  chiefly  by  this  kind  of  compoiition,  that 
the  Attic  writers*  were  diftinguiflied  from  others. 

And 


•  The  greateft  praife  that  perhaps  ever  vas  bellowed  vpoa  Dei" 
mofthenes,  is  given  him  by  Luciao,  in  his  Jupiter  Tra^oedus,  where 
he  makers  Jupiter  begin  bis  fpecch,  in  the'  council  <f(  the  gods, 
with  a  very  pompous  preamble,  taken  from  the  exordium  of  the 
6rft  Olynthiac  of  Dcmofthenet .  After  going  on  in  this  high  (brain  for 
two  or  three  feotcnccs,  he  ftops  all  at  once,  and — **  Here,**  fays  he, 
**  Demofthenes  fails  me  :  I  muft  therefore  tell  you  plainly  for  what 
«  purpofc  I  called  yon  together.**  Then  he  goes  on  by  a  compoii- 
tion that  is  far  from  being  vulgar  or  dcrpicable,  coniidered  by  it- 
ielf ;  but  compared  with  what  goes  before,  is  a  higher  eulogium 
upon  the  compofition  of  Dcmofthenes,  than  any  thing  Lucian  has 
faid  in  a  whole  ucatife  that  he  has  written  in  praife  of  De« 
mofthencs. 

t  As  in  the  oration  againft  Midias,  p.  370.  edit.  MonL  where« 
fpeaking  of  many  people  that  had  been  condemned  for  lefi  of- 
fences than  thofe  of  which  he  accufed  Midiat,  he  fays,  HixxSr  «» 
iTtpytc  IxpiM-i  ksyttVf  Lv  01  fttv  riSvar/v,  01  if  ii'i'ifcofAPtOi  itti  mkkS  T«- 
Tut  Aa-tf  lAarra  Trpay/jiUTdy  where  the  natural  order  of  the  lafi  part 
of  the  fentence  is,  01  i*  nrtfcufAtfot  ttvi  ha  irpmyf*aTU  iro>.xf  tketrrm  rtr« 
T»v.  Again,  in  the  oration  againft  Ariftocrates,  p.  4;i8«  fpeakiog  of 
^  general  who  had  iUncred  fomc  IoiS|  which  not  only  no  body  pre- 
tending 
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DifJII.  And  when  it  was  carried  too  &r,  a  writer  was  fiui 
to  be  too  j4ttic.    Thus  Fhotius,  m  his  Bibliothe 

ca,  commending  the  flyle  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 

plain,  perfpicuous,  and  proper  for  hiftory,  adds^ 
that  his  compofition  was  not  too  Attic  *. 

The  Latin  writers,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this^ 
imitated  the  Attic  authors  ;  and  it  b  from  this  hni — 
tation  that  they  derived  every  thing  that  is  beauti- 
-ful,  various,  and  high-founiUng,  in  thdr  compofi- 
tion, both  in  verle  and  profe.    It  is  from  thde 
authors  that  Virgil  learnt  to  make  fuch  verfes  as 

Hinc  tibi^  qusfempar  vicino  ab  timitefepes 
HybUis  apibusflorem  dcpajisi  fali&i^ 
S^pe  levifomnumfuadebit  inire  ftrfwrro. 

Edog.  I. 
and 

Or  a  modis  Aichijiades  palkntia  miris. 

and 

Dives  inaccejfos  ubi  Solisfilia  lucos 
JJfiduo  rejbnat  cantUy  teCUfquefuperbis 

Urit 


tending  to  be  a  general  wonld  have  iuflfered,  but  not  any  com- 
mon man,  he  ufcs  thit  (Irudture  of  the  words:  Tlfayiut  Iva^  r»i- 

l^penrof,  where  the  natural  order  of  the  words  is,  vx  iri  rip  feemn 
fivxt  fpxTwyof  iiyTiimm  a«» 

^vffif  xxt  ftrrt  T«f ,  m(  av  uwot  rtf,  Kiav  wt^nrrniw/iffaf  £  mfX^zmtftmnc 
JiaMi*  ovrra^Hf,  fjutri  *ff  rnv  xx^ofatXir/antv  nvcn  rarrtK^e,  akXm  rf 
fitr^  rSy  \9yw  x^foxmft  x^if^^   caf.  70.   where  wc  may  obfivre, 

dkU 
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Urit  odoratam  nodfurnain  lumina  cedrum^ 
^rguto  tenues  percurrcm  peCtine  telds. 

iENEID-   7. 

ich  tranfpofitions  do  pftcn  occafion,  to  us  at  Icaft, 
.  ambiguity  in  the  fcnfe  ;  one  or  two  of  which  I 
Lve  obferved  in  Horace,  who  of  all  the  Roman 
Lthors  moft  diligently  imitated  the  Gteek.  Speak- 
g  in  praife  of  wine,  he  fays  *,  Tu  lane  tor* 
entum  ingenio  admoves  Pkrumqiie  duro\  where 
le  word  plerumque^  becaufc  it  begins  the  line,  is 
)nftrued  by  all  the  commentators  that  I  have  feen, 
ith  duro^  the  following  word  ;  whereas  the  fenfe, 
think,  evidently  requires  that  it  fliould  be  joined 
ith  admoves^  the  word  which  concludes  the  pre- 
ding  line ;  fo  that  the  order  is,  Tu  plerumque 
inioves  lene  tormentiim  ingenio  duro.  For  I  do 
)t  imagine  that  Horace  meant  to  fay,  that  mens 
miufes  were  for  the  greater  part  hard  and  in- 
^xible  ;  but  that  it  was  a  common  effeft  of  wine, 
foften  the  rigour  of  fuch  difpofitions,  and  make 
em  more  pliant.  There  is  another  miflaken  con- 
rudbion  of  this  word  plerumque  in  the  34th  ode 
'book  I.  where  Horace  fays, 

2t  Photius  contraftk  the  Hyperattlc  compofition  with  the  abjct^  and 
ilgar,  and  is  of  opiaioo  that  the  proper  fiyle  for  hiftory  lies  be- 
rixt  thofe  two  extremes.  1  agree  vwith  him  in  the  rule ;  but  I  dif- 
•r  a  little  from  him  in  the  application  of  it  to  Diodorus  Siculus :  for 
think  his  ftyle  comes  too  near  one  of  the  extremes,  viz.  the  vulgar, 
nd  indeed  all  that  Photius  fays  of  it  is,  that' it  is  not  altogether  vul* 
ir  and  abjedk;  ^i»ti  iffo^  rh  M^fjiMfacfivniv  nvov  ^a^rrtkof, 

r  Lib.  3.  od.  ax. 

4  E  Namque 
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Dif.ni.  Namque  Diefpiter 

^^"^•^^  Igni  corufco  nubila  dividens 

Plerufnquey  per  pUrum  tanantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum. 

Here  the  comma  is  generally  put  immediately  af- 
ter dividens ;  whereas  it  fhould  be  put  after  pk- 
rtmnque  j  fo  that  plerumque  is  to  be  joined  with 
dividensy  and  not  with  egit ;  and  this  the  fenfc 
evidently  requires.  This  is  an  obfervation  which 
I  find  Dr  Bentley  has  made  before  me,  and  IbAe 
body  whom  he  mentions  had  made  it  before  him. 
Another  example  ilill  more  remarkable  is  in  the 
ode  *  beginning, 

Ph(tbus^  volentem  pralia  tne  loquiy 
ViHas  et  urbes^  increpuit^  fyrd; 

where,  as  the  ancient  fcholiaft  Porphyrion  has  well 
obfervcd,  lyrd  muft  not  be  joined  with  increpuit, 
the  word  next  to  it,  but  with  a  word  at  a  diftance 
from  it,  viz.  loqui  j  and  this  way  the  fenfe  is  plain, 
and  agreeable  to  other  palTages  in  the  fame  poet, 
fuch  as  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  imbellis  lyra. 

The  beft  compofer,  and,  I  think,  in  every  refpcS, 
the  greateft  writer,  in  profc,  among  the  Romans, 
is  Cicero,  not  only  in  the  rhetorical  way,  but  in 
the  epiftolary,  philofophical,  and  critical ;  yet  even 
he  has  not  attained  to  all  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  the  Greek  compofition  :  whether  it  was  the  dc- 
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■cQi  of  the  writer  or  of  the  language,  I  will  not  Dif.in. 
pretend  to  determine.  He  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  ^^•^''V"^ 
Demofthenes  in  many  refpeds,  but  particularly  in 
he  variety  of  his  compofition.  •  That  conclufion, 
)f  the  fentcnce  with  a  verb,  fo  much  more  frequent 
n  Latin  than  in  Greek,  gives  a  famenefs  to  the 
Latin  compofition,  which  is  not  a  little  difgufting 
:o  an  ear  accuftomed  to  the  variety  of  the  Greek. 
[n  this  way  we  may  obferve  Cicero  running  on  for 
nany  fentences  together,  more  I  think  in  his  ora- 
tions than  m  his  other  works ;  and  there  was  one 
Favourite  claufule  of  his,  which  was  obferved  in  his 
own  times  to  recur  too  often  ;  I  mean,  the  ejfe  v/- 
deatur  *.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  verb  is  very 
often  a  material  word  in  a  fcntence  with  refped  to 
the  fenfe,  and  always  with  refpeft  to  the  conftruc- 
tion,  being  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  upon  which  the 
whole  fyntax  turns :  it  is  therefore  often  intitled 
to  a  principal  place,  but  not  always ;  and  where  it 


*  I  do  not  however  mean  to  £iy,  that  there  is  not  a  variety  in 
Cicero'i  compofition.  But  if  we  would  be  convinced  how  much  more 
variety  there  is  in  the  Greek,  let  us  compare  with  him  the  author 
I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  t>ionyfius  the  Halicaroaflian,  who  has 
pra^ifcd  not  only  the  hiftorical  fl^le,  but  alfo  the  rhetorical,  in 
the  fpeeches  which  be  has  inferred  into  his  hi(h)ry ;  the  critical  or 
didadtic,  and  likewife  the  eplQolary,  a  very  fine  fpecimen  of  which 
we  have  in  his  introdudlion  to  his  treatife  of  compofition,  which 
is  addrefled  to  two  young  men,  the  fons  of  one  Rufas  Melitus,  his  pa* 
tron.  There  the  compofition  is  mod  beautifully  varied,  by  different 
arrangements  of  the  words,  and  different  claufules  of  the  fentences; 
and  though  it  be  sot  loofe,  or  elumhus,  as  tbe  JLatins  expreii  it, 
yet  it  has  nothing  of  the  ri  avrtffajuLfitfcr,  or  contortum^  of  the  ora- 
torial  Qyle,  and  is  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  fwectcn  pieces  of 
compofition  I  ever  read. 

is 
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Dif.III.  is  To  intitled,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  fi} 
^^^"'^'^^  often  thrown  to  the  end  as  it  is  in  Latin. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  ftylc 
may  not  only  he  varied,  but  made  more  emphati- 
cal  and  cxpreflive,  by  the  arrangement  only  of  the 
words.  It  is  this  chielly,  in  my  opinion,  that 
makes  the  difference  betwixt  claffical  and  unclaifi- 
cal  arrangement ;  a  difference  which  every  fcho- 
lar,  and  who  at  the  fame  time  is  a  man  of  talle, 
immediately  perceives  ;  but  no  body  hitlierto,  lb 
far  as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  wherein 
it  confifls.  How  ftyle  may  be  otherwifc  varied, 
and  adorned  by  figures  both  of  the  fcnfc  and  of 
the  words,  I  will  explain  in  the  laft  part  of  my 
work,  wlicn  I  come  to  treat  of  flyle  in  general,  an4 
of  t!v.r  rhetorical  in  particular. 


Ihc  End  of  Part  H. 
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